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THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF RUSSIA. 


Peter THE GREAT had only one boat as a nucleus for a fleet, which, 
at the time we write, consists of forty-five ships of the line and thirty 
frigates. The same creative genius had only one company of regular 
soldiers—the Potiaschni—who mounted guard at the palaces of Moscow, as 
a nucleus for the enormous army of Russia as it has since grown up. 
But while Napoleon adopted as a device “ After me the deluge,’’ Peter 
laboured avowedly for posterity. Hence the ever increasing power of 
Russia ; everything is done with a view not so much to the present as to 
the future. Russia does not raise a militia because a warlike cloud over- 
hangs a neighbouring country ; Russia does not extend and diminish her 
military resources according to the political aspect of Europe. From her 
eyrie in the Neva she has to watch over Europe, Asia, and part of Ame- 
rica. Chinese, Tartars, Persians, Turks, are as much to her as Germans, 
French, and English. Her army is ever increasing in numbers, and her 
power is ever developing itself further and further in the acquisition of 
new territories, the colonisation of old, the subjugation of gaa 
and above all, as Mr. David Urquhart explains at length in his work on 
the “‘ Progress of Russia,” by opening the sources of opinion, and appro- 
priating the channels of wealth and power.* Long and not uninterest- 
ing would be the chapter we could devote to the latter subject ; perchance 
we may have an opportunity of doing so yet. 

What a development, then, has the kernel sown by the boatman of 
Saardam assumed! It has produced a tree, which now spreads its 
branches over three continents. Who will venture to lop off one of 
those branches? The Turks are prepared to try: it will be soon seen 
with what little chance of success. Peter the Great had, before found- 
ing the old guard, to disembarrass himself of a feudal army of irregulars, 
strongly imbued with the military manners of Asia, and gathered around 
a small body of permanent troops—the redoubtable Strelitz—the Pra- 
torians of Russia. An act of decisive energy, such as was afterwards put 
in force by Muhammad Ali against the Mamluks, and by Mahmud 
against the Janissaries, carried into execution in the midst of one of the 
most difficult wars Russia had till that time been engaged in, rid him 
for ever of this arrogant and domineering soldiery. ‘The very successes 
of Charles XII. of Sweden served to instruct Peter and to aggrandise 
the army. Even disasters with such a nation only turned to the profit 
- of their patron deity, Ruski-Bog ; and in nine years’ time they were 
ap re to take their revenge at Pultava for their defeat at Narva. _ 

ter the death of Peter and of his great general, Gordon, the Russian 

* of fen , David . 

re oe of Russia in the West, North, and South, &c. By Urquhart 
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army found in Keith, Munich, and Mentschikoff, men equal to the task 
of continuing the work of the great founder. But even in the time of 
Frederick the Great, the Russian army, with its vast bodies of Cos- 
sacks roving around the regular troops, was still looked upon as some- 
thing like those great Asiatic hordes which, from the time of Xerxes, had 
ever been more formidable to the people among whom they moved, than 
to the trained bands of more civilised nations. The battle of Zorndorf 
first showed the conqueror of Rossbach and of Leuthen which of his 
enemies were the most formidable on the field of battle. Keith wrote to 
Frederick :_ “'To .conquer the Russians, you must make a breach, and 
then demolish them as you would a fortress,” The reputation for an 
almost invincible obstinacy has ever since remained to the Russians, and 
that reputation was only, increased by the great defensive battles fought 
inst Napoleon. Suwaroff has, however, shown that the Russians are 
capable of taking the offensive. The assaults of Ismail, of Praga, 
and of Urnerloch, as well as on the lines of Warsaw, and the march across 
‘Switzerland, sufficiently attest what can be done with Russian troops 
under a good general. 

No trouble, no expense, have been spared since the great wars of 
Europe to strengthen and discipline the army of Russia. For twenty- 
five years has the present energetic and soldier-like emperor toiled at that 
great object. Even the expedition into Hungary taught the Russians 
that some little modifications might be introduced into their system with 
advantage, and they were at once adopted. The Russian army is now, 
in consequence, in point of number, organisation, and instruction, a totally 
different force to what it was in the time of the great wars. Nor in any 


other country of Europe have the ome Spe increased since the 


om of Paris ‘as they have in Russia. The bravery and the discipline 
ave remained the same, while the efficacy in organisation and science 
has become quite a different thing. 

The Russian army is, in the present day, composed of regular troops 
and of a feudal militia, which comprises the Cossacks and other similar 
troops, that mainly constitute the light cavalry. The regular army is 

disposed according to the geographical and political necessities of so vast 
an empire. This is one of the most important points in the organisation 
‘of the Russian army, and it is the more interesting to the stranger, as it 
is the one to which the existing emperor has’ most particularly devoted 
his attention. Every regiment is divided into battalions, or squadrons, on 
active service, and form part of an organised corps d’armée (Deistvouiou- 
schtschiia), and of battalions of reserve (Sapasniia), or dépéts—a gather- 
ing-point alike for veterans and for young recruits. Other troops, be- 
longing to the local garrisons, or to the irregular militia, are also attached 


to the great d’armée. 

Every coli Narmée is completely organised, has its own staff, engi- 
neers, artillery, and waggon-train. It is a with the exception of 
the guard, which constitutes a corps of itself, of a corps of grenadiers, 
of six corps of infantry, and of two corps of cavalry of reserve. A 
‘corps so-called of infantry, corresponds to ‘what Napoleon understood by 
a corps d’armée, that is to say, it is a corps composed of troops of all arms, 
‘but of which the infantry constitute the major part. The corps of cavalry 
im reserve is composed of cavalry and of horse artillery. The second of 
these corps is peculiar to Russia. It is composed of dragoons, which are 
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called upon to perform the service of infantry, of cavalry, and of artillery 
at the same time. By means of this peculiar corps, it is in the power of 
the commander to direct, with the utmost despatch, eight battalions of 
600 men each, with 48 guns, upon the most distant points. The corps 
of the guard, and that of the grenadiers, is composed of picked men, and 
comprise the same number of battalions. 

In general the army is disposed as follows: Four corps of infantry, 
under Prince Paskiewitsch, in Russian Poland, commonly called the Polish 
army; the 5th corps of infantry, on the Black Sea; the 6th corps, at 
Moscow, ready to reinforce the Polish or the Black Sea army; the corps 
of the guard and that of the grenadiers, stationed at St. Petersburg 
and at Novgorod ; the cavalry in reserve is stationed chiefly in the military 
colonies of Kherson and of Kharkoff. 

The guard comprises 3 divisions of infantry, subdivided again into 
6 brigades, 12 regiments, and 37 battalions; 3 divisions of cavalry, com- 

of 6 brigades, and 12 regiments, with 60 squadrons of regular, and 
17} squadrons of irregular horsemen. Add to this 1 division of artillery, 
of 5 brigades, and 154 batteries, 44 guns horse artillery, 72 foot artil- 
lery, 1 battalion of sappers and miners, and 2 squadrons of horse engi- 
neers, with pontoons, &c. The infantry of the grenadier corps is the 
same, but it has only 1 division of cavalry, of 2 brigades, or 4 regi- 
ments, comprising 32 squadrons of regular cavalry; also + brigades 
of artillery, with 14 batteries, and 88 guns; and 1 battalion of sappers. 

Each infantry corps, or more properly speaking, each corps d’armée, 
comprises 18 divisions of infantry, 36 brigades, 72 regiments, and 294 
battalions ; 6 divisions of cavalry, 12 brigades, 24 regiments, and 192 
squadrons of regular horsemen. To these are attached 6 divisions of 
artillery, comprising 24 brigades, and 84 batteries, 96 mounted guns, 
576 foot artillery, and 6 regiments of sappers.* 

The 1st corps of cavalry in reserve comprises 3 divisions of 6 brigades, 
12 regiments, and 80 squadrons, with 1 division of artillery, comprising 
6 batteries, and 48 guns. The 2nd corps of cavalry in reserve—the 
hybrid mounted infantry—and dragoon artillery, is composed of 2 divi- 
sions, 4 brigades, 8 regiments, and 80 squadrons, with 6 batteries, and 
48 guns. The division of light cavalry is also subdivided into 2 brigades, 
4 regiments, and 24 squadrons, with 3 batteries, and 24 guns. 

Total Russian force: 24 divisions, 48 brigades, 96 regiments, 368 
battalions of infantry; 16 divisions, 32 brigades, 64 regiments, 468 
squadrons regular, and 174 irregular cavalry. Artillery: 11 divisions, 
33 brigades, 1284 batteries, 276 horse, 720 foot, or 996 guns. 

It would result from this, that Russia can employ in an European war 
368 battalions of infantry, 468 squadrons of cavalry, and 996 guns, 
without the reserve, the local garrisons, or the army of the Caucasus 
being in any way reduced. These troops, therefore, comprise neither 
veterans nor recruits. 

What is much more difficult to determine satisfactorily, is the nume- 
rical force of these divisions. Some writers go to an extreme in one 





* When we read, then, that since the rejection of the Vienna note the third 
corps of the Russian army, under General Osten-Sacken, has received orders to 
march on the principalities, the reader will be able to understand that no less 
than 72 regiments of infantry, 24 of cavalry, with 96 guns, are meant. 
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direction when they say, “The Russian army only exists on paper.” 
Others, as our present authority, the Baron Auguste de Haxthausen,* 
with strong imperial tendencies, may be considered as unsafe in an 
opposite direction. These tendencies are made pretty manifest when we 
read such a passage as this: ‘‘ Napoleon’s saying upon the future of 
Europe, fifty years hence (of which less than thirty remain to be aceom- 
plished), produces the greater effect, from every one attributing to that 

inary man the faculty of being able to give, on such matters, not 
only a mere competent opinion, but a positive prophecy. Thus, then, 
Europe will be délivered over to democracy or the Cossacks, Now, since 
the Republican system is in manifest decline, are we not brought to think 
that we are likely to see the second half of this oracle realised !” 

The Baron de Haxthausen, then, allowmg for deductions, non-combat- 
ants, superior officers, waggon-train, musicians, &c., estimates the Russian 
infantry at 383,600 men ; if leave of absence was in operation, at 332,100 
men ; or, including deaths, desertion, &c., at 260,000; and the cavalry 
at 82,800 men, or, with losses as. before allowed, at 70,000. 

Thus at the present moment Russia can bring into active operation a 
force of 380,000 infantry, 87,000 cavalry, and more than 1000 guns, 
without reckoning 100,000 Landwehr raised since 1848. Adding the 
Cossacks, Russia can, in the eventuality of an European war, operate 
without its own territory with 500,000 men without laying itself open to 
Great Britain, to Sweden, or to the Caucasus. 

Taking the system of reserve into consideration, the official statement 
would be as follows : 

Active army...........000. 486,000 men, with 996 guns 
Ist reserve, or levy ...... 98,000 ,, » By 
2nd reserve, or levy...... 115,000. ,. ~ 3@ . 


699,000 ,, » 1468 _ ,, 
to which must be added the corps of engineers, waggon-train, and the 
light irregular cavalry. 

But while in other countries the troops destined to form the active 
army are employed in times of peace in services that are performed ia 
time of war by militias or national guards, these services are performed 
in Russia by a special army of regular troops. ‘Thus we have in addition 
to the troops already enumerated 50 battalions of interior guard, 12 
battalions of Finnish troops, 10 battalions of Orenbourg troops, aud 15 
battalions of Siberian troops. ‘To this, again, must be added the army 
of the Caucasus, which comprises 55 battalions of infantry, 10 squadrons 
of cavalry, and 180 guns. Lastly, we have 26,000 reserve, 22,000 
veterans, 13,800 invalids, 40,000 employed in works; total, 299,800 men. 
If to these we add 15,000 for the reserve of the line, we have a total of 
315,000 men. 

We have before seen that the active army presented a grand total of 
699,000 men; if, then, we add to this the other reserves, including the 
Cossacks, the Russian army could be made, from the organisation con- 
ferred upon it by the Emperor Nicholas, to furnish in case of a great 
war ONE MILLION of combatants, with 1800 guns ready harnessed! 
This is said to be the estimate of a Prussian officer of great experience 





— 


* Les Forces Militaires de la Russie, sous les Rapports Historiques, Statistiques, 
Ethnographiques, et Politiques. Par le Baron Auguste de Haxthausen. 
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on the point in question, as well as that of the Baron Auguste de 
Haxthausen. “4 as ° P= 

The esprit de corps, n in all armies, is kept up in this vast 
novia armed men—the eat the world ever a ancl givin 
to the regiments the names of successful chiefs and emperors, or, as with 
us, of the towns or provinces where they were chiefly recruited. To 
this is superadded a system of numbering, which facilitates the classifica- 
tion of the regiments. This system is so perfect, and the mechanism— 
more especially of brigading troops—is throughout so simple, that, if 
well and effectually carried out in active operations, if the springs work 
well, and nothing encumbers the wheels or impedes the harmonious 
working of every detail into a perfect whole, this enormous machine only 
wants the slightest impulse from a skilful hand to work with unex- 
ampled force and rapidity. 

Much has been said against the Russian system of upholding the in- 
tegrity of this vast force, by making the children of soldiers soldiers by 
birth. But the system has at least this advantage, that it encourages 
soldiers to marriage ; and what English or French soldier would not be 
glad to marry if he knew that his children would be educated and 
at ten for by the state, as in Russia? Haxthausen, a German, says, 

ow many German soldiers are incapacitated by bad disorders, how man 

seductions and illegitimate children have their origin in the prohibi- 
tion of marriage! “ Proud inhabitants of the West,” he exclaims, “ you, 
who pride yourselves that your civilised government does not, like Russia, 
treat soldiers and their children as a property, like so many cattle or 
sheep, go to some seaport of that free England and listen when an 
English regiment is embarking for the colonies to the lamentations of 
the miserable beings who have been honest enough to marry. See that 
woman and her children left on the shore a prey to the most grievous 
despair.” It is not separation only that causes such excessive grief. There 
is no provision for her or for her children, and her husband and her 
children’s protector is taken away from her. In Russia, where soldiers’ 
children are the property of the state, so also is the married woman and 
her offspring tenderly cared for. All the corps have their fixed stations, 
and even furniture for the married. In barracks alone the beds of 
married couples are simply marked off by green curtains. In the military 
colonies they have their private habitations. The children are brought 
up by subsidies given to the parents, or,,if the latter wish it, by govern- 
ment. According to the invariable Russian rule of classifying every- 
thing, there are 25 battalions and 20 squadrons, with five batteries of 
wooden guns, of these children of the state. 

The Russian army, it will be readily understood, is made up of very 
heterogeneous materials, the aptitude of which, for military service, 
differs considerably. Thus, the officering of the army is mainly in the 
hands of Germans and Great Russians. The Muscovites, known by the 
latter designation, have much aptitude for infantry tacties, but they are 
brutalised by frequent corporeal punishment. The White Russians, when 
subjected to the regular life and diet of a soldier, become too fat. The 
Lettonians are a cowardly race, who, after a time, affect the Frenchified 
airs of a Russian soldier. The Sarmatians, Little Russians, Tartars, and 
Cossacks, on the other hand, all take delight in war—the greater part as 
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horsemen. The Fins furnish a few good riflemen; they are the only 
good sailors of the empire. ‘The Jews are also recruited; but they are 
only used as workmen. . They are said, however, to make good sailors. 
Out of 65 to 70 millions of men, subjects of the Tsar,-40 to 45 millions 
je whom 34 millions are Great Russians) are subjected to conscription. 
these Gréat Russians are not-only innocent of all. bellicose ardour, 
but they hold the military profession in positive horror. 
upon in’a purely ethnographical point of view, Russia, from 
the tendencies of its ant race, and of the great majority of those 
who are allied to it, would appear to be destined by nature to consti- 
tute a pacific nation of industrious and commercial: habits, of peasants 
and of herds, rather than a military nation called upon to domineer over 
the world. What a:pity that the successive heads of such a nation 
should have mistaken their mission! Even in most cases De Hax- 
thausen will have it Russia has as yet only fought on the defensive side ; 
and in the case of the Poles and the Tartars, it is only just, he argues, 
that the restless warrior races should be subjected by a more powerful 
“ pacific” nation! Let us hope that this is the case also with regard to 
the position of Russia and Western Europe, although it is evident that 
Haxthausen himself is in momentary dread of an. advance of the Rus- 
sians into the heart of Germany; but even if so, it certainly is not the 
case with  P to the position of Russia in relation to Turkey. ‘The 
possession of Constantinople, the resuscitation of the Greek worship 
at St. Sophia, and the holding the keys of the Bosphorus and of the 
Dardanelles, is an undying tradition with the Russian, be he Tsar or be 
he serf. Nor with inflexible perseverance opposed to a degenerate semi- 
barbarous race, and the erroneous policy of western nations in opposing 
themselves to the enormous power of Russia, instead of availing them- 
selves of the obstacles presented by the intervening principalities of the 
Danube, will the day of success be long delayed. 

Al the Russian ‘army is recruited, like that of other nations, 
from nds, idkers, and bad subjects, more particularly malefactors 
and criminals, it is still vacsonieaielly deeply imbued with religious feel- 
ing. The strange way in which ideas of God, of the Tsar, and of the.country 
are mixed up together in the mind of the Russian boor, ensure an enthu- 
siasm in the soldiery as great almost as that which inspired the first fol- 
lowers of Muhammad. If the Russian does not fight from any chivalrous 
inspiration, he fights for his God and the Tsar, for the love of Holy 
Russia and the Russian nationality. As was the case with the Jews in olden 
time, the Russians are strongly imbued with the religious conviction that 
they are the chosen of God. The stoicism shown by the Russian soldier 
in the hour of danger rests on his deep faith in his mission, and the celes- 
tial reward that awaits him. These religious sentiments, and the cha- 
racter of the Slavonian nationality, also produce a marked antipathy for 
all that is foreign—an antipathy which is one of the great features of 
Muscovite character, and which tends, no doubt, to fortify the military 
spirit. The Slavonian elasticity, the vanity and pliability, the spirit of 
association, and the ve ysical ‘aptitudes of the Russian, furnish ma- 
terials for what is called, in its ensemble, esprit de corps. 

The subjection ‘of the Russian soldier is so perfect, that it is impossible 
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to contemplate anything more uniform than Russian troops. Their 
dress, their march, their manners, nay, their very physiognomies, 
bear the same impression everywhere. This is almost ridiculously 
prominent ‘in the guard, where they put the men with light hair 
and blue eyes into one company, and the men with dark hair and dark 
eyes into another. The excessive discipline enforced in the Russian arm 
has no parallel since the time of the Romans. The Russian soldier is 
not allowed to think for himself, still less to criticise. This passive 
obedience has given rise to many stories of the spirit of an order being 
sometimes confounded with the letter. One day, a ship, having many 
officers and soldiers on board, went down in the Neva. The order was 
passed to the soldiers to save, in the first place, the officers of the guard. 
So of each person they succeeded in getting hold they nately in- 
quired if he was an officer of the guard? The water filling the mouths 
of these unfortunates, they could not answer; so they were allowed to 
drown. Another time, it being very dusty, the soldiers were ordered to 
water the field for exercise. While engaged on this duty, it came on to 
rain heavily, but the soldiers continued their labour notwithstanding. It 
was sufficient that it was ordered! At the time of the destruction of the 
winter palace by fire, a priest succeeded, with great difficulty, in getting 
into the chapel to rescue the sacramental plate. As he was returning, he 
saw a soldier in the corridor enveloped in smoke. ‘‘ Come with me,” he 
shouted out, “ or you will perish in the flames.” ‘ No,” answered the 
soldier ; ‘* but give me your blessing.” Another, caught in an inunda- 
tion, allowed himself to be drowned rather than leave his post. The 
military purposes of this wonderful subordination—probably in great 
part the result of the frequent application of the stick, a weapon which 
plays a most important part in the formation of the Russian soldier—will 
be best understood from another anecdote. At the siege of Warsaw, a 
young grenadier, addressing himself to an old soldier, and pointing 
towards the Polish entrenchments, said, ‘‘ What do you think, comrade 
—do you think we shall take those entrenchments?” ‘I scarcely think 
we shall,” answered the other; “they are too strong.” “ But,” added 
the young soldier, “suppose we are ordered to take them?” “ Oh! 
then it will be another thing; if we are ordered to take them, we will 
take them.” 

The religious feeling is entertained in the Russian regiments by a num- 
ber of papas, or popes, attached to each. Every soldier has his amulets 
and images of saints. The emperor gives the example of devotion. On 
Easter Monday he issues forth from the palace and embraces the sentinel 
posted at the gate, saying, ‘Christ is risen again!” to which the soldier 
answers, ‘ Yes, truly, he is risen again.” It is said that one day the 
soldier on duty septied, “Yes, so they say.” He happened to be a 
Tartar, who, by the chances of conscription, had got into the guard. 
Ever since, the post at the palace has been entrusted to none but orthodox 
Russians. 

The Russians have a first grenadier. His name was Archippe Ossi- 
poff, and he sacrificed himself in 1840 in blowing up the fort of Mik- 
hailoff rather than let it fall into the hands of the Circassians. When 
the first grenadier of the first company of the regiment of Tenginsk is 
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called, the existing first ier, who is reckoned as second, has to 
answer, “‘ Dead, for the honour of the Russian arms in the fort of 
Mikhailoff.” The regiment of Tschernigoff has the privilege of wearing 
red stockings, because at the battle of Pultava it waded up to the knees 
in blood. 

The Cossacks, or, as they call themselves, Tscherkesses, or Circassians, 
are of various races, chiefly of pastoral or nomadic habits, dwelling on 
the steppes or plains of Southern Russia, and united together in demo- 
cratic associations for the purposes of war and plunder—war being 
looked upon as a means, plunder as the invariable object. The Cossacks 
of Little Russia dwelt on the Dniepr—the Cossacks of Great Russia on 
the Don. The Cossack is, however, no longer now what he was in 
olden times; the firing of a neighbouring stanitzi no longer calls him to 
horse. Roused from their slumbers, they no longer hurry to the fords of 
the Donetz or the Don to carry off the booty and prisoners made by 
Tartar tribes. They can no longer make plundering expeditions into 
the Crimea, or along the shores of the sea of Azoff. The Cossacks are 
now in great part embodied among the regular troops; such as are not 
so are still regularly organised for service. Among a large portion the 
sword has taken the place of the lance, and they now have even their 
artillery. It is questionable whether, under such a system, and debarred 
of their ancient privileges of plunder, the Cossack has not lost some of 
those qualities which once made him so formidable to the enemy. Their 
courage became doubtful in Poland, and more than doubtful in the 
Caucasus. It is said that they somewhat retrieved their character in 
Hungary ; but still the Cossack of the present day is no longer the fear- 
less, indefatigable, chivalrous cavalier that never ceased to sweep the 
skirts of da grande armée. The Cossacks of the present day are those of 
the Don, comprising 58 regiments of cavalry, and 14 batteries of 
horse artillery. Those of Azofl, with 30 gun-boats. The Cossacks of 
the Danube, with 2 regiments of cavalry. Those of the Black Sea, 
comprising 12 regiments of cavalry, 9 battalions of riflemen, 3 horse 
and | foot batteries. The Cossacks of the Caucasus, with 18 regi- 
ments of cavalry and 3 horse batteries. Those of the Ural, comprising 
12 cavalry regiments. Those of Orenbourg, 10 regiments of cavalry. 
Those of Siberia, 9 regiments of cavalry and 3 batteries of horse 
artillery. The Cossacks of the frontiers of China, 8 sotni.’ The Cos- 
sacks of Astrakhan, 3 regiments of cavalry and 1 battery of horse 
artillery. The-citizen Cossacks of Siberia, 8 foot regiments, or battalions. 
Total, 124 regiments of 126,200 men and 224 guns. A tolerably 
effective army of itself, but a portion of which is permanently absorbed 
in the war in the Caucasus. 

To these must be added the Tartars of the Crimea, who once boasted 
of their Khans.at the head of 150,000 horsemen, and now only contribute 
one squadron of fine troops to the Imperial Guard. The Circassians and 
Georgians furnish a squadron of the guard forming the personal escort of 
the emperor, and with the squadron of Cossacks of the Guard, the so- 
ealled “ Tscherkesse Guard,” also one regiment of cavalry to the Polish 
army, and one regiment of infantry employed against the Lesghis. The 
Baskirs and Metscheriacks of Perm and Orenbourg also furnish small con- 
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tingents;. and lastly the Buriats and Tunquses furnish five regiments of 
cavalry to aid the Cossacks in guarding the Chinese frontier. 

The Cossacks are still armed with bows and arrows, so that they can 
kill a sentinel without the least noise; their whole war is a struggle of 
skill, personal courage, and daring, against which a German peasant, 
or a Parisian tailor, turned soldier, has no more chance than he would 
have against a Bedouin Arab. ‘The system of plunder is so organised 
among them, that when in Paris in 1812—14, they had, by dint of riding 
long stages, a regular line of Cossack posts eatdeling from the Seine to 
the Don, and along which the booty was daily transmitted. This line 
was established and kept up by themselves! 

It is but fair to remark of this force, which is at once everywhere and 
nowhere—of this soldier, who with his arms so tight as not to make the 
slightest noise, steals upon his enemy like a tiger—who, spread out like a 
swarm, defy alike great guns and musketry, and wait their moment to 
rush like lightning upon the foe—that it has also been'said of them that 
by their devastations they often compromise the safety of their own army 
without in any way contributing to the general results of the war. 

There can be no doubt that the Russian army—the most numerous 
body of men ever yet collected together by one nation for purposes 
of war—has its deficiencies and its short-comings; one of the chief of 
which is, that which is almost inseparable from so vast an organisation, 
the difference between the nominal and the really effective sum total. But 
still the existence of such an army, greater than that of all the other Ku- 
ropean powers put together, cannot be looked upon without feelings of 
apprehension not unmingled with awe. ‘There have ever been upon this 
point two classes of thinkers, both having an extreme tendency, one to 
underrate the power of Russia, the other to make too much of it. The 
middle is at once the safest and most rational position in which to stand 
in a discussion which has had no small-amount of asperity thrown into it. 

One of the best proofs of what that power is, cannot be better shown 
than at the present moment, when all the power of the Porte, seconded 
by its vassals of Egypt and Tunis, and backed by its fanatic and warlike 
hordes from Arabia, Kurdistan, and Albania, has been unable to raise an 
army that can combat more than one-tenth of the army which the Tsar 
could bring against the devoted empire. It has been found, also, at a 
convenient moment, that even the possession of the seas would not influence 
the march of armies by land. Nothing can better show the necessity of 
neither underrating nor tampering with the power of Russia. 

The heterogeneous composition of the Russian army; its wide dissemina- 
tion, and the difficulties of assembling its various corps; the want of sinews 
of war, or the means of crippling these; the inherent weakness of the au- 
tecratic government, and the insubordinate relations of Tsar, nobility, and 
serfdom, have all alternately been held forth as drawbacks upon its nominal 
strength. But many of these points, as its wide dissemination, might, in 
another sense, be looked upon as Russia’s strength. For example, if 
Russia could not afford to have a separate army in the Caucasus, it could 
not afford to go to war with Turkey; as if it could not afford an army in 
Poland, it could also not afford to beard France and Great Britain. As 
to the want of sinews, the yearly increasing value of the Ural and Sibe- 
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rian mines must have gone on for some time past diminishing any chances 
of eon on that score; add to which, the Russian ——r issari - ~ _ 
riously the — (proportionally) in the world—so also wit poli- 
tical Sate inherent in an rromea hdy The emperor himself entertains 
& precisely opposite opinion, and rates the divided and dilatory counsels 
of a representative system at a very low figure. 

Events alone, in the words of M. de Haxthausen, can give an answer 
as to how this immense military force may be brought to act. The mili- 
ory power of Russia is almost as untried as is its naval. In the last war 
with Turkey, the notoriously deficient and straggling fortifications of 
Varna were sufficient to hold the Russians in check for months. The 
natural and artificial defences of the Balkan, at every poit, whether in 
Servia, Bulgaria, or at Shumla, are not to be sneered at. When we read, 
then, that the advance of Russia to Constantinople will be little better 
than a military promenade, we may be permitted to doubt it. There is 
the Danube to pass, which cannot be done without some loss from the 
Turkish irregulars encamped on its banks. The Balkan may be turned, 
but not without a struggle. This is supposing that no opposition pre- 
sents itself from the west, and that Austria is gained over by the bribe of 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Hertzegovina. But the advance of the Russian 
army would be further impeded by the allied fleet holding the coast. If 
the Russians ventured to engage that fleet, all the chances of war are in 
favour of the allies. The capture of Constantinople might also be for a 
long time thwarted by such a success on the part of the fleet. But still 
the grand results would ultimately (without unforeseen elements coming 
into operation, and complications arising, which it would be more tedious 
than dificult to discuss here) be in favour of the colossal Christian power 
that would hold Adrianople on the one side, and advance through Asia 
Minor on the other. The very guns of the Bosphorus and of the Dar- 
danelles might, if no land force was brought into co-operation, be made 
to revenge any probable disaster on the Black Sea. 

The war now entered upon is a war of religion; it is a last and final 
crusade of Christianity against barbarous Islamism. The proclamation 
of the Russian commander-in-chief, which concludes with the following 
words—* Russia is called upon to annihilate Paganism, and those who 
would oppose her in that sacred mission shall be annihilated with the 
Pagans. Long life tothe Tsar! Long life to the God of the Russians” 
—leaves no doubt upon the subject. 

There is every reason to presume, from the manner in which diplo- 
matic proceedings have been made to march side by side with the con- 
tinuous pouring in of troops into the principalities on the Danube, 
that the Emperor of Russia never intended to be stopped in the 
line of conduct which he had marked out for himself. The hasty 
acceptance of the note prepared by the conference, before it had 
been accepted by the chief party in question, as also the aggrieved 
party—Turkey—was a refined piece of diplomacy. It enabled the 
emperor to say to the conference, ‘‘ You dictated terms such as 
you deemed it honourable and just for Russia and Turkey to accede 
to. 1, the Emperor of all the Russians, hastened at once to give in my 
adhesion to the arrangement proposed by your honourable conference. 
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Turkey refused to accede to these proposals. but insisted upon impossible 
modifications. Turkey has therefore only herself to blame, and the 
European. powers haying, through the Vienna conference, pledged them- 
selves to an arrangement which Russia accepted and Turkey alone 
rejected, the said powers must feel that they can no longer in honour 
lend their material support to the disaffected Muhammadans.” 

We have never shrunk from expressing our opinion that Great Britain 
and France would place themselves in a wrong position in entering upon 
a war in favour of a decrepit, barbarous race and an unenlightened faith, 
against a young and colossal Christian power, This feeling is only in- 
creased by a sense of the difficulties of the case. A cowardly, inefficient 
ally in the field, an incongruous, discordant population on all sides, an in- 
capable, profligate administration to guide all, and an enemy with almost ex- 
haustless resources to combat. The Anglo-French fleet is totally unequal, 
with such an ally and such odds, to bring the struggle to a successful issue 
for Muhammadanism. It is now acknowledged, even by those parties 
who would have had us go to war upon the first occupation of the princi- 
posse by the Russians, that the result of that war could never be the up- 

olding of Turkey in Europe, Its fate is decreed within its own bosom, and 
are those countries prepared to throw their whole power into the balance? 
Yet.once, begun it might be dangerous to the ultimate safety of all 
Europe to leave off in disgrace. In the presence of so imminent a danger, 
and in the presence of such manifest political perplexities, how much more 
reasonable it would be for the four powers to wait their time for throw- 
ing their united influence into the balance to determine the future of the 
East; to see that the Tsar does not rule at once at St. Petersburg and 
at Constantinople; to assure the independence of the Danubian provinces, 
and to establish an independent Christian dynasty at Byzantium ; in fact, 
to look after their own interests and the interest of all Europe that is not 
Russian, instead of hurrying into a hasty war for a bankrupt faith and 
race, from which, unless united in a common cause, they may not be able 
to extricate themselves without difficulty or disaster. Such is the position 
Great. Britain and France would be placed in almost inevitably after 
war: better; then, that they should standin that position previous to war 
being commenced. . They would at Jeast have uninjured resources to back 
their diplomacy, unquestionable rights—those of a common interest, a 
common religion, and a common civilisation—would then be with them, 
and the’ sympathies of all mankind that is not Russian or Muhammadan 
would also be on their side. 
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AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON+ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ““THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


Ir was early on a summer’s morning, many years ago, that a party of 
five or six persons, most of whom were in the bloom of youth, stood on 
the shores of the Adriatic Gulf, about to embark in a four-oared gondola, 
which was moored to its banks.. Gondoliers—boatmen, as-we should call 
them—bustled around. Some inspected the oars, some were getting the 
gondola in rowing order, some were standing guard over the provisions 
and other articles about to be stowed away in it ; and one, whose coun- 
tenance wore a peculiar expression, chiefly because it possessed but one 
eye, stood close to the principal group, waiting for orders. 

It may be well to notice this group before yee further. Fore- 
most ink most conspicuous of it was a man of distinguished gn 
and noble, intelligent features. He looked about thirty years of age, but 
he may have been a year or two older, or younger. His personal charac- 
teristics need not be more particularly described, since his fame has 
caused them to be familiar to most classes. It was Lord Byron. 

A little away from him stood an Italian woman, young, and passably 
lovely. Her features were not classically beautiful, but the dancing blue 
eyes that lighted them up, and the profusion of fair ringlets that adorned 
them, rendered the face more than pleasing. There is no necessity for 
mentioning her name here: it has been coupled with Lord Byron’s too 
long, and too publicly, for any familiar with the records of his life to be 
at a loss to supply the deficiency. To call her Madame la Contessa, will 
be sufficient for us. Her brother, the Count G., was standing near 
her: but where was the old lord, her husband? Never you inquire 
where a lady’s liege lord may be, when referring to Italy: be very sure 
that it is anywhere but'by the side of his wife. Two more gentlemen 
completed the assemblage: one was the Marquis P.; the other a French- 
man, Monsieur H. ; passing acquaintances of Lord Byron. 

They had been staying for a few days at one of the inhabited islands 
of the Adriatic. It had been a suddenly-got-up little party of pleasure, 
having started one fine morning from Ravenna, in the gondola, and had 
proceeded by easy sails, now touching at one point, now at another, to the 
place where they were for the moment located. Their object this morn- 
ing was to gain one of the uninhabited isles, spend the day on it, and 
return back in the evening. Some of these little solitary isiands were 
a and beautiful, well worth the trouble of a visit, when within 
reach. 

The gondoliers, the same who had accompanied them from Ravenna, 
continued their preparations for departure, but so dreamily and lazily, 
that only to look on would put a Thames waterman into a fever. Lord 











* It is believed by the author of these pages, that the incident they relate 
is scarcely, if at all, known in England. Yet this little episode in the career of 
Lord Byron is surely worthy of being recorded in the poet’s own land, and in his 
native tongue. It is pretty generally known abroad, not only in Italy: the author 
has heard it spoken of more than once, and has also met with it, minutely detailed, 
in a French work. It occurred during the poet’s last sojourn abroad. 
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Byron was accustomed to Italian idleness and Italian manners, never- 
theless he would sometimes get impatient—as on this morning. He 
leaped into the gondola. 

“Do you think we shall get away to-day if you go on at this pace ?” 
he cried, in Italian. ‘And who is going to be subjected to the sun’s 
force through your laziness ?” 

“ The sun’s force is not on yet, signor,” one of the men ventured to 
remonstrate. 

“ But it will be soon,” was the answer of his lordship, with an Italian 
expletive which need not be translated here. “Cyclops, hand in that 
fowling-piece: give it me. Mind the lines—don't you see you are 
getting them entangled. Madame la Contessa, what has become of your 
sketch-book ?” 

She looked at him with her gay blue eyes, and pointed to the book in 
question, which he held in his hand. He laughed at his mistake, as he 
threw it down beside him in the boat. 

‘“‘ You are forgetful this morning,” she observed. 

“‘My thoughts are elsewhere,” was his reply; “they often are. And 
more so to-day than ordinary, for I have had news from England.” 

“ Received news to-day !—here ?” was the exclamation. 

“Yes. I left orders at Ravenna that if anything came it should be 
sent on here.” 

At length the party embarked. Count G. took his place at the 
helm, and the four others arranged themselves, two on either side. 

“‘ Which isle is it the pleasure of the signor that we make for?” in- 
quired one of the gondoliers, with a glance at Lord Byron. 

He was buried in abstraction, and did not answer, but the Frenchman 
spoke. 

Pe Could we not push on to Cherso ?” 

“ Cherso !” reiterated the count, opening his eyes to their utmost 
width. “‘Much you know, my dear friend, of the localities of these 
islands. It would take us twelve months, about, to get to Cherso in this 
gondola.” 

“They were telling us about the different merits of these isles last 
night. What do you say, mi-lord ?” 

“T care nothing about it; only settle it between yourselves,” was 
Lord Byron’s listless reply. 

“Dio! but you are polite, all of you!” uttered the marquis. “ La 
Contessa present, and you would decide without consultihg her !” 

“If you ask me,” rejoined the lady, “I should say the wiser plan 
would be to leave it to the men. They are much better acquainted with 
the isles than we are.” 

The men laid on their oars, and looked up. 

“‘ Where are we to steer to?” 

‘‘To whichever of the islands within reach you think best,” replied 
Lord Byron ; and their oars again struck the water. 

“ You say you have had news from England,” observed Count G. to 
Lord Byron. “Good, I hope.” 

“ Nothing but newspapers and reviews.” 

“No letters?” 
“None. Those I left in England are strangely neglectful of me. 
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ay 9% that I am alive perhaps. Well—why should they remem- 
it?” 

“‘ The letters may have miscarried, or been detained.” 

“ May! Out of sight, out of mind, G. Yet there are some one or 
two from whom I was fool enough to expect different conduct.”’ 

“ What do the newspapers say ?”’ inquired the signora. 

“‘T have scarcely looked at them. There’s the average dose of parlia- 
mentary news, I suppose; a quantum suf. of police ™ 

‘No, no,” she interrupted, “ you know whatI mean. What do they 
say about pean reviews ?” 

“Complimentary, as usual,” was the poet’s reply. ‘I wonder,” he 
continued, with a smile, half of sadness, half of mockery, “‘ whether my 
enemies will ever be convinced that I am not quite a wild beast.” 

‘¢ You are bitter,” exclaimed the countess. 

“ Nay,” he returned, “I leave bitterness to them. It is the epithet 
one of them honours me with, ‘caged hyena.’ Were it not for a mix- 
ture of other feelings, that combine to keep me away, I would pay old 
England a speedy visit, and convince them that a wild beast may bite, if 
his puny tormentors go too far. By Heaven! I feel at times half re- 
solved to go !” 

* Would you take such a step lightly ?” inquired the countess. 

“England and some of her children have too deeply outraged my 
feelings for me lightly to return to them,” he replied. 

“ How is it that they abuse you? How is it that they suffer you, 
who ought to be England’s jor, boast, to remain in exile ?”’ 

“‘ Remain in exile !” was his ejaculation: “they drove me into it.” 

“T have often thought,” was her next remark, “ that they could not 
know you, as you really are.” 

‘‘ None have known me,” was his answer. ‘It is the fate of some 
natures never to be understood. I never have been, and never shall be.”’ 

Lord Byron could not have uttered a truer word. Some natures 
never are and never can be understood. The deeply imaginative, the 
highly sensitive, the intellect of dreamy power; a nature of which these 
combined elements form the principal parts, can never be comprehended 
by the generality of the world. It knows its own superiority ; it stands 
isolated in its own conscious pride. It will hold companionship with 
others, apparently but as one of themselves, in carelessness, in sociality, 
in revelry: but a still small consciousness is never absent from it, whis- 
pering, even in its most unguarded moments, that for such a nature there 
NEVER can be companionship on earth: never can it be understood, in 
life, or after death. And of such a one was Lord Byron’s. 

The lady by his side in the boat that day, remarking that his own 
countrymen could not have understood him, perhaps thought that she 
did; in fact, the observation would seem to imply it. The noble poet 
could have told her that she knew no more of his inward nature, his 
proud sad heart, his shrinking sensitiveness, than did those whose delu- 
sion she deplored. Of such men—and God in His mercy to themselves 
has vouchsafed that they shall be rare—there are two aspects, two 
natures; one for ors, the other for the world: and they know 
that in all the ways and reakties of life, they are appearing, involun- 
tarily, in a false character. You who are not of this few, who have been 
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blessed with a mind fitted to play its practical part in the drama of life, 
wil probably not understand this ; neither can you understand the bitter 
feeling of isolation that forms part of such a nature at knowing it can 
never be understood, never be appreciated. 

Madame la Contessa, in answer to Lord Byron’s last remark, spoke 
out with all the heat and fervour of her native land. ‘I should’ burn 
with impatience, I should scarcely dive for fever,” were the passionate 
words, ‘‘ until I had convinced them of their error, and shown them 
that you are one to be loved and prized, rather than hated and shunned.” 

A sad smile passed over the celebrated lips of Lord Byron. “ It is 
not my fate,” he said, in a tone that told of irony. ‘* Love—as you call 
it—and I, were not destined by the stars to come into contact. Not one 
human being has ever looked upon me with an eye of love.” 

She interrupted him with a deprecatory exclamation. 

‘‘ Never,” he persisted; and if she could have read the dark feeling ot 
desolation that his own words awoke within him, she would have mar- 
velled at his careless aspect, and the light Italian proverb that issued 
from his lips. ‘* Bacio di bocca spesso cuor non tocca.” 

‘‘ But these wicked men in England who rail at, and traduce you,” 
resumed the countess, “ why don’t you throw it back on their own evil 
hearts? You have the power within you.” 

“* I bide my time,” was his answer. “If I live, they may yet repent 
of the wrong they have done me.” 

“ But if you die,” cried the Italian, in her passionate impatience —“ if 
you die an early death ?” 

“ Then God’s will be done!” he answered, raising his straw hat, and 
leaning bareheaded over the side of the gondola, as he looked down at 
the water. They were much mistaken, those who accused Lord Byron, 
amongst other heinous faults, of possessing no sense of religion. 

The gondoliers were applying themselves vigorously to their oars, and 
the party gave their minds up to the enjoyment of dreamy indolence, 
as they quickly glided over the calm waters of the Adriatic. At length 
they reached the island, one especially lauded by the men. The gondola 
was made fast to the shore, and Lord Byron, stepping out, gave his 
hand to the countess. It was indeed a lovely place. Scarcely half a 
mile in length, and uninhabited, the green grass was soft as velvet ; tall 
bushes, and shrubs of verdure, were scattered there, affording a shade 
from the rays of the sun ; beautiful flowers charmed the eye; various 
birds flew in the air; a small stream of water, abounding in fish, ran 
through the land, and all seemed loveliness and peace. 

The gondoliers proceeded to unload the boat. Two good-sized 
hampers, one containing wine, the other provisions, lines for fishing, 
guns, a book or two, the contessa’s sketch-book, crayons, &c., were 
severally landed. Added to which, there were some warmer wrapperings 
for the Dds, lest the night should come on before their return; and 
there was also a large cask of spring water, for although the island they 
had landed on contained water, some of the neighbouring ones did not, 
and when they started, the gondoliers did not know which they should 
make for. The gondola was emptied of all, save its oars, and was left 
secured to the bank. 
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“ And now for our programme,” exclaimed Lord Byron. ‘ What is 
to be the order of the day ”” 

“T shall have an hour’s angling,” observed Count G., beginning to set 
in order the fishing-tackle. ‘ By the body of Bacchus, though ! I have 

ten the bait.” 

“ Just like you, G. !” laughed Lord Byron. 

“‘There is some bait here,” observed one of the gondoliers. ‘“ My 
lord had it brought down.” : ad 

“Tam greatly obli to you,” said the count to Lord Byron, joy- 
fully talkie the nee - F tetenadher now where I left it.” Si iad 

*“ Ay, I have to think for all of you,” was his observation. “ Marquis, 
how do you mean to kill time ?” 

“In killing birds. H. and I propose to have a shot or two. Will 
you join us?” 

“ Not I,” answered Lord Byron: “I have brought my English papers 
with me. You must lay the repast in the best spot you can find,” he 
continued to the men. ‘‘ We shall be ready for it soon, I suppose.” 

The party dispersed. Count G., with one of the gondoliers, to the 
stream ; the marquis and the Frenchman to the remotest parts of the 
island, fully intending to kill all they came in sight of ; the countess 
seated herself on a low bank, her sketch-book on her knee, and prepared 
her drawing materials ; whilst the ill-starred English nobleman opened a 
review, and threw himself on the grass close by. 

Do not cavil at the word “ ill-starred :” for, ill-starred he eminent! 
was, in all, save his genius. If is true that compensates for much, but 
in the social conditions of life, few have been so unhappy as was Lord 
Byron. It was a scene of warfare with himself, or with others, from the 
eradle to the grave. As a child, he was not loved; for it is not the shy 
and the passionate who make themselves friends. His mother, so we 
may gather from the records left to us, was not a judicious trainer : now 
indulging him in a reprehensible degree ; now thwarting him, and with 
fits of violence that terrified him. His greatest misfortune was his de- 
formity, slight as it was, for it was ever present to his mind night and 
day, wounding his sensitiveness in the most tender point. An imagina- 
tive, intellectual nature, such as his, is always a vain one : not the vanity 
of a little mind, but that of one conscious of its superiority over the 
eee multitude. None can have an idea of the blight such a personal 

fect will throw over the mind of its sufferer, rendering the manners, 
im most cases, awkward and reserved. Before his boyhood was over, 
came his deep, enduring, unrequited love for Miss Chaworth—a love 
which, there is no doubt, coloured the whole of his future existence, even 
to its last hour. A few years of triumph followed, when all bowed down 
to his surpassing genius: a triumph which, however gratifying it may 
have been to his vanity, touched not his heart ; for that heart was pre- 
maturely seared, and the only one whose appreciation could have set it 
throbbing, and whose praise would have been listened for as the greatest 
bliss on earth, ‘was, to him, worse than nothing. Then came his marriage, 
and that need not be commented on here: few unions have brought 
less happiness. His affairs also became embarrassed. None can read 
those lines touching upon this fact, without a painful throb of pity: and, 
be assured, that when he penned them, the greatest anguish was seated 
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in his heart. I forget what poem the lines are in, neither can I re- 
member them correctly, but they run something in this fashion : 


And he, poor fellow, had enough to wound him. 


It was a trying moment, that which found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, 
Whilst ali his household gods lay shiver’d round him. 

They may be in “Childe Harold’’"—they may be in “ Don Juan”—they 
may bein a poem to themselves: no matter: they refer to a very unhappy 
period of his chequered life. Abandoned by those he may have expected 
to cherish him; abused and railed at by the public, who took upon them- 
selves to judge what they knew nothing of; stung to the quick by accusa- 
tions, most of which were exaggerated, and some wholly false, he once 
more went into exile. A foreign land became his home, and there, far 
from all he cared for, he led a solitary and almost isolated existence. His 
life had but one hope that ever cheered it ; but one event to look forward 
to, as a break to its monotonous outline, and that, was the arrival of letters 
and news from England. Lord Byron, above all others, required the ex- 
citement of fame to sustain him: his vanity was constitutionally great, 
and he had been brought, in many ways, before the public. Only this 
one break—and how poor it was !—to fill the void in his life and heart! 
He literally yearned for England—he yearned to know what was said, 
what thought of him—he yearned for the hour that should set him right 
with his accusers. It has been said that he met abuse with contempt, 
scorn with indifference : yes, but only to the world. 

That an hour would come when he should be compensated for his harsh 
treatment, when England would be convinced he was not the fiend she 
described him, Lord Byron never doubted. But those dreams were not 
to be realised. The unhappy nobleman lived on, in that foreign country, 
a stranger amongst strangers. There was nothing to bring him excite- 
ment, there was no companionship, no appreciation: it was enough to 
make him gnaw his heart, and die. He formed an acquaintance with one, 
whom the world was pleased to declare must have brought him all the con- 
solation he required. They spoke of what they little understood. Itma 
have served to while away a few of his weary hours, nothing more: all 
passion, all power to love, had passed away in that dream of his early 
life. A short period of this unsatisfactory existence, and the ill-fated 
poet went to Greece—to die. As he had lived, in exile from his own 
land, where he had so longed to be, so did he die. Could he have fore- 
seen this early death, he probably would have gone home long before— 
or not have quitted it. 

And there he reclined on the grass this day, in that uninhabited island, 
poring over the bitter attacks of the critics on his last work—drinking in 
the remarks some did not scruple to make upon himself personally, and 
upon the life he was leading. ‘The lady there, busy over her sketching, 
addressed a remark to him from time to time, but found she¢ould not get 
an answer. 

At length they were called to dine. Ere they sat down, all articles, 
not wanted, were returned to the gondola. Guns, lines, books, news- 
papers—everything was put in order, and placed in the boat, the sketch- 
book and pencils of the signora alone excepted. . 
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‘¢ What sport have you had?” inquired Lord Byron, sauntering towards / 


his shooting friends, 

“ Oh, passable—very passable.” 

“ But where’s the spoil?” 

‘‘ Everything’s taken to the gondola,” replied the marquis, speaking 
very rapidly. 

* I saw, borne towards the gondola, a bag full of —emptiness,” observed 
Count G. “I hope that was not the spoil you bagged.” 

“‘ What fish have you caught?” retorted the marquis, who, being a 
wretched sportsman, was keenly alive to all jokes upon the point. 

“* Not one,” grumbled G. ‘I don’t mind confessing it. I have not 
had a single bite. I shall try a different sort of bait next time: this is 
not good.” 

They sat down to table—if a cloth spread upon the grass could be 
called such. A party carré it might have been, for all the interest Lord 
Byron seemed to take in it. He often had these moody fits after re- 
ceiving news from England. But, as the dinner progressed, and the 
generous wine began to circulate, he forgot his abstraction; his spirits rose 
to excitement, and he became the very life of the table. 

** One toast!” he exclaimed, when the meal was nearly over—“ one 
toast before we resign our places to the gondoliers !” 

“ Let each give his own,” cried Count G., “ and we will drink them 
together.” 

* Agreed,” laughed the party. ‘“ Marquis, you begin.” 

* By the holy chair! I have nothing to give. Well: the game we 
did not bag to-day.” 

A roar of laughter followed. ‘ Now H. ?” 

* France, la belle France, land of lands!’’ aspirated the Frenchman, 
casting the balls of his eyes up into the air, and leaving visible only the 
whites, as a patriotic Frenchman is apt to do, when going into raptures 
over his native country. 

“ Tl diavolo,”’ continued young G., in his turn, 

“ Order, order,” cried Lord Byron. 

“T will give it,” growled G., who had not yet recovered his good 
humour. “I owe him something for my ill-luck to-day. II diavolo.”’ 

‘ ‘And you?” said Lord Byron, turning to her who sat on his right 
and. 

‘*What! am I to be included in your toast-giving ?’’ she laughed. 
“ Better manners to you all, then.” 

““G., you deserved that. We wait for you, my lord.” 

“My insane traducers. May they find their senses at last.’’ And 
Lord Byron drained his glass to the bottom. 

The party rose, quitted the spot, and dispersed about the island. 
The gentlemen to smoke, and the lady to complete her sketch, which 
wanted filling in. The gondoliers took the vacated places, and made a 

hearty meal., They then cleared away the things, and placed them in the 
gondola, ready to return. 

It may have been from one to two hours afterwards, that Lord Byron 
and the Frenchman were standing by the side of the contessa, who was 
dreamily enjoying the calmness of an Italian evening. They were in- 
quiring whether she was ready for departure, for the time was drawing 
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on, when Count G., her brother, appeared in the distance, running, shout- 
ing and gesticulating violent!y, as he advanced towards them. 

“ Of all the events, great and small, that can happen on this blessed 
world of ours, what can have put an Italian into such a fever as that ?” 
muttered Lord Byron. ‘“ What’s up now ?” he called out to G. 

“The gondola! the gondola!” he stuttered and panted; and so great 
was his excitement, that the countess, unable to comprehend his meaning, 
turned as white as death, and seized the arm of Lord Byron. 

“‘ Well, what of the gondola?” demanded the latter, petulantly. ‘‘ You 
might speak plainly, I think; and not come terrifying the contessa in 
this manner. Is it sunk, or blown up, or what?” 

** It’s worse,” roared the count. “ It has gone away—broken from its 
moorings. It is a league and a half distant by this time.” 

Lord Byron took in the full meaning of his words on the instant, and 
all that they could convey to the mind—the embarrassment of their posi- 
tion, its unpleasantness, and—ay—perhaps its peril. He threw the arm 
of the lady from him, with much less ceremony than he would have used 
in any calmer moment, and flew towards the shore, the Frenchman and 
the Italian tearing after him. 

Oh yes, it was quite true. There was the gondola, nearly out of sight, 
drifting majestically over the Adriatic. It had broken its fastenings, and 
had gone away of its own accord, consulting nobody’s convenience and 
pleasure but its own. The four gondoliers stood staring after it, in the 
very height of dismay. Lord Byron addressed them. 

“Whose doing is this?” he inquired. ‘* Who pretended to fasten the 

ndola ?” 

A shower of exclamations, and gestures, and protestations interrupted 
him. Of course “ nobody” had done it : nobody ever does do anything. 
They had all fastened it; and fastened it securely : and the private 
opinion of some of them was given forth, that nobody had accomplished 
the mischief save, 2/ diavolo. 

. Just so,’ cried Lord Byron. ‘ You invoked him, you know, G.” 

“Tt would be much better to consider what's to be done, than to talk 
nonsense,” retorted the count, who was not of the sweetest temper. 

And Lord Byron burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, not at 
him, but at beholding how the false teeth of the magqujs chattered, when 
he now, for the first time, was made acquainted with the calamity. 

** We shall never get away again! We shall be forced to stop on 
this dreadful island for ever—and with nothing to eat!” iether : the 
marquis. ‘ Milord, what is to be done?” 

Lord Byron did not reply ; but one accustomed to his countenance 
might have read the deepest perplexity there; for wild, undefined ideas 
of famine were flitting like shadows across his own brain. 

Their position was undoubtedly perilous. Left on that uninhabited 
isle without sustenance or means of escape, the only hope they could en- 
courage was, that some vessel might pass and perceive them: perhaps a 
pleasure party, like their own, might be making for the islands. But 
this hope was a very forlorn one, for weeks might elapse ere that was the 
ease. They had no covering, save what they had on; even the wrapper- 
ings of the countess were in the unlucky gondola. 

“Can you suggest no means of escape ?” again implored the marquis 
of Lord Byron, to whom all the party, as with one accord, seemed to look 
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for succour, as if conscious they were in the presence of a superior mind. 


They thought that if any devise a way of escape, it. must be he. 

But there they erred. They had yet to learn that for all the practical 

uses of every-day life, none are so entirely helpless as these minds of 

inward pride and power. ‘There was probably not a single person then 

present, who could not, upon an emergency, have acted far more to the 
than could Lord Byron. 

“ There’s nothing to be suggested,” interrupted one or two of the 
boatmen. ‘‘ We cannot help ourselves: we have no means of help. We 
must watch for a sail, or an oar, passing, and if none see us, we must 
stay here and die.” 

er Byron turned to the men, and spoke in a low voice. ‘“ Do not 
be discouraged,” he said: “if ever there was a time when your oft- 
quoted saying ought to be practically remembered, it is now. ‘ Asutato, 
e Dio l’asutero.’ ”’ 

The first suggestion was made by the marquis. He proposed that a 
raft should be constructed, sufficient to carry one person, who might then 

in search of assistance. This was very good in theory, but when 

ey came to talk of practice, it was haat that if there had beem any 
wood on the island suitable for the purpose, which there was not, they 
had neither tools nor means to fashion it. 

“ At all events,” resumed the marquis, “let us hoist a signal of dis- 
tress, and then, if any vessel should pass, it will see us.”’ 

“It may, you mean,” returned Lord Byron. ‘ But what are we to do 
fora pole? Suppose, marquis, we tie a flag to you: you are the tallest.” 

‘‘Where are you to find a flag?” added the count, in perplexity. 
“ All our things have gone off in that cursed gondola.” 

** Dio mio!” uttered the half-crazed marquis. 

**] onee,” said Lord Byron, musingly, “swam across the Hellespont. 
I might try my skill again now, and perhaps gain one of the neighbour- 
ing isles.” 

“And to what good if the signor did attempt it?” inquired one of 
the gondoliers, “since the immediate isles are, like this, uninhabited. 
That would not further our escape, or his.” 

“Can none of you fellows think of anything?” asked the count, im- 
patiently, of the gondoliers. ‘‘ You should be amply rewarded.” 

“ The signor need not speak of reward,’’ answered Cyclops, the one- 
eyed boatman: and it may be stated that “ Cyclops’? was merely a name 
bestowed upon him by the public, suggested by his infirmity, “We 
are as anxious to escape as he is, for we have wives and families, who 
must starve, if we perish. Never let the signor talk about reward.”’ 

“The gondola must have been most carelessly fastened,” growled the 
marquis. 

Had it sunk, instead of floated, we should have known it was caused 
by the weight of your birds,” cried Lord Byron. 

“ There was not a single bird in it,’’ rejoined the marquis, too much 
agitated, now, to care for his renown as a sportsman. 

“Then what in the world did you do with them? There must be a 
whole battue of dead game down yonder.” 

“ You are merry!” uttered the lady, reproachfully, to Lord Byron. 

“What is the use of being sad, and showing it?” was his answer. 
“ All the groans extant won't bring us aid.” 
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The night was drawing on apace, and the question was raised, how 
were they to pass it? The gentlemen, though a little extra clothing 
would have been acceptable, might have managed without any serious 
inconvenience : but there was the lady! They seated her as comfortably 
as cireumstances permitted, under shelter of some bushes, with her head 
upon a low bank, and Lord Byron took off his coat, a light summer one, 
and wrapped her in it. She earnestly protested against this, arguing 
that all ought to fare alike, and that not one, even herself, should be 
aided at the inconvenience of another. And the last argument she 
brought in was, that he might catch his death of cold. 

** And of what moment would that be?” was his reply. “ I should 
leave nobody behind to mourn or miss me.” 

Few of them, probably, had ever spent such a night as that. Tor- 
mented by physical discomfort without, by anxious suspense within, for 
the greater portion of them there was no sleep. Morning dawned at 
last—such a dawn! It found them as the night had left them, foodless, 
shelterless, and with hope growing less and less. It was a merey, they 
said amongst themselves, that there was water in the island. And so 
it was; for an unquenched thirst, under Italia’s sun, is grievous to be 
borne. 

It was in the afternoon of this day, that a loud, joyful ery from 
Cyclops caused every living soul to rush towards him, with eyes full of 
brightness, and hearts beating, for they surely thought that a sail was in 
sight. And there were no bounds to the anger and sarcasm showered 
upon poor Cyclops, when it was found that his ery of joy proceeded only 
from the stupid fact of his having found the water-cask. 

“ You are a fool, Cyclops,” observed the Count G., in his own em- 
phatic language. | 

‘I supposed it had gone off in the gondola,” apologised Cyclops. ‘I 
never thought of looking into this overshadowed little creek, and there it 
has been, ever since yesterday.” 

‘‘And what if it has?” screamed the count. “ Ileaven and earth, 
man! are you losing your senses? We cannot eat that.” 

“‘ And we can’t get astride it and swim off to safety,” added the mar- 
quis, fully joining in his friend’s indignation. But the more praetical 
Frenchman caught Cyclops’ hand : ie 

“* My brave fellow |” + exclaimed, “I see the project. You think 
that by the help of this cask you may be enabled to bring us succour.”’ 

“T will try it,” uttered the man; and the others comprehended, with 
some difficulty, the idea that was agitating Cyclops’ brain. He thought 
he could convert the cask into a “ sort of boat,” he explained. 

“‘ A sort of boat!” they echoed. 

«¢ And I will venture in it,” continued the gondolier. “ If I can get 
to one of the inhabited isles, our peril will be at an end.” 

“ It may cost you your life, Cyclops,” said Lord Byron. 

“But it may save yours, signor, and that of all here. And for my 
own life, it is being risked by famine now.” 

‘You are a noble fellow!” exclaimed Lord Byron. “If you can 
command the necessary courage + 

“I will command it, signor,” interrupted the man. “ Which of you 
fellows,” he continued, turning to the gondoliers, “ will help me to hoist 
this cask ashore ?” 
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“ Stay!” urged Lord Byron. “ You will have need of all your energy 
and strength, Cyclops, if you start on this expedition, therefore husband 
them. You can direct, if you will, but let others work.” 

And Cyclops saw the good sense of the argument, and acquiesced. 

There were two large clasp-knives among the four boatmen, and, by 
their help, a hole was cut in the cask, converting it into—well, it could 
not be called a boat, or a raft, or a tub—converting it into a something 
that floated on the deep. The strongest sticks that could be found, were 
cut as substitutes for a pair of oars: the frail vessel was launched, and the 
adventurous Cyclops hoisted himself into it. 

They tool on the edge of the island, nobles and gondoliers, in 
agonising dread, expecting to see the cask engulfed in the waters, and 
the man struggling with them for his life. But it appeared to move 
steadily onwards. It seemed almost impossible that so small and frail a 
thing could bear the weight of a man and live. But it did, and pursued 
its way on, on; far away on the calm blue sea. Perhaps God was pros- 

ing it. 

Suddenly & groan, a scream, or something of both, broke from the lips 
of all. The strangely-constructed, bark, which had now advanced as far 
as the eye could well follow it, appeared to capsize, after wavering and 
struggling with the water. 

* It was our last chance for life,” sobbed the countess, sinking on the 
bank in utter despair. 

“TI do not think it went down, signorina,” observed one of the gondo- 
liers, who was remarkable for possessing a good eyesight. ‘The waves 
rose, and hid it from our view, but I do not believe it was capsized.” 

**T am sure it was,” answered several despairing voices. ‘* What does 
the English lord say ?” 

*¢] fear there is no hope,” rejoined Lord Byron, sadly. “ But my sight 
is none of the best, and scarcely carries me to so great a distance.” 


Il. 


THE small, luxuriant island lay calm and still in the bright moonlight. 
The gondoliers were stretched upon the shore sleeping, each with his face 
turned to the water, as if they had been looking for help, and had fallen 
asleep watching, Near to them lay the forms of three of their employers ; 
and, pacing about, as if the mind’s restlessness permitted not of the body’s 
quietude, was Lord Byron ; dreamily moving hither and thither, musing 
as he walked, his brow contracted, and his eye dark with care. Who 
can tell what were his thoughts—the thoughts of that isolated man? 
Stealthily he would pass the sleeping forms of his companions: not caring 
so much to disturb their rest, as that he might have no witnesses of his 
hour of solitude. Had they been sleepless watchers, the look of sadness 
would not have been suffered to appear on his brow. Not far off, reclined 
the contessa, her head resting on the low bank. She had fallen asleep in 
that — overcome with hunger and weariness, and her features 

c 


looked cold and pale in the moonlight. Lord Byron halted as he neared 


her, and bent down his face till it almost touched hers, willing to ascer- 
tain if she really slept. Not a movement disturbed the tranquillity of the 
features, and, were it not for the soft breathing, he might have fancied 
that life had left her. There was no sound in the island to disturb her 
sleep; all around was still as death; when, suddenly, a sea-bird flew 
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across over their heads, uttering its shrill scream. Her sleep at once 
became disturbed : she started, shivered, and finally awoke. 

“‘ What was that?” she exclaimed. 

“Only a sea-bird,” he replied. ‘I am sorry it disturbed you, for you 
were in a sound sleep.” 

‘And in the midst of a delightful dream,” she answered, “for I 
thought we were in safety. I dreamt we were all of us back again: not 
where we started from to come here, but in your palace at Ravenna, and 
there seemed to be some cause for rejoicing, for we were in the height of 
merriment. And Cyclops was sitting with us; sitting with us, as one of 
ourselves, and reading—don’t laugh when you hear it—one of your 
great English newspapers.”’ 

He did not laugh. He was not in a laughing mood. 

“Do you believe in dreams?” she continued. ‘Do you think this 
one is an omen of good, or ill? Will it come true, or not ?” 

He smiled now. “Those sort of dreams are no omens,” he replied. 
“Tt was induced only by your waking thoughts. That which you had 
been ardently wishing for, was re-pictured in the dream.” 

‘**T have heard you say,” she continued, “that what influences the 
mind in the day, influences the dreams in the night. Is it so ?” 

** When the subject is one that has continued and entire hold upon us, 
most probably a sad one ; never absent from our heart, lying there and 
cankering it ; never told to, and never suspected by others: then, our 
dreams are influenced by our waking thoughts.” 

* You discovered this, did you not, in early life ?” she asked. 

“ Ay, ay!’’ he answered, turning from es sight, and dashing the 
hair from his troubled brow. Need it be questioned whose form rose 
before him, when it is known, though perhaps by few, for the fact was 
never mentioned by himself but once, that his dreams for years had been 
of Mary Ann Chaworth. 

“Oh, but it will be horrible to die thus of famine!” she exclaimed, her 
thoughts reverting to all the frightful realities of their position. 

“Do not despair yet,” he replied. ‘ While there is life, there is 
hope. That truth most indisputably applies to our position here, if it 
ever applied to any.” 

He resumed his restless pacing of the earth, leaving the countess to 
renew her slumbers, if she could. And she endeavoured to do so, re- 
peating to herself, by way of consolation, the saying which he had 
uttered, ‘‘ L’ultima che si perde é la speranza.” 

The long night passed ; the first hours of morning followed; and, still, 
the means of escape came not. They had been more than forty hours 
without food, and had begun to experience some of the horrible pangs of 
famine. The only one of all the party now asleep, was Lord Byron. 
He was worn out with fatigue and vain expectation. The remainder of 
the unfortunate sufferers stood on the edge of the isle, straining their eyes 
over the waters, for the hundredth time. 

Gradually, very gradually, a speck appeared on the verge of the 
horizon. It looked, at first, like a little cloud, so faint and small that it 
might be something, or it might be delusion. ‘The gondolier, he with 
the quick sight, pointed it out. Then another gondolier discerned it, 
then the third, then Count G. Finally, they all distinguished it. Some- 
thing was certainly there: but what 2 
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A long time—or it seemed long—of agonised doubt; suspense ; hope ; 
and they saw it clearly. A vessel of some sort was bearing direct to- 
wards them. The lady walked away, and aroused Lord Byron from his 
heavy sleep. 

“ You have borne up better than any of us,” she said, “though I do 
believe your nonchalance was only put on. But you must not pretend 
now to be indifferent to joy.” . 

“Is anything making for the island?’ he inquired. But he spoke 
with great coolness. Perhaps that was “ put on ” too. 

“Yes. They are coming to our rescue.” 

“ You are sure of this ?” ‘a said. 

‘Had I not been sure, you should have slept on,” was her reply. “A 
vessel of some description is bearing direct towards us.” 

He started up, and, giving her his arm, proceeded to join the rest. 

It was fully in view now. And it proved to be a galley of six oars, 
the gallant Cyclops steering. 

So he and his barrel were not turned over and drowned then! No; 
the distance and their fears had deceived them. The current had borne 
himself and his cask towards an inhabited island, lying in the direction of 
Ragusa. A terrible way off, it seemed to him, but the adventurous gon- 
dolier reached it with time and patience, greatly astonishing the natives 
with the novel style of his embarkation. Obtaining assistance and pro- 
visions, he at once proceeded on his return, to rescue those he had left 
behind. 

The galley was made fast to the shore—faster than the gondola had 
been ; and Cyclops, springing on land, amidst the thanks and cheers of 
the starving group, proceeded to display the coveted refreshments. <A 
more welcome sight than any, save the galley, that had ever met their 
eyes. 
“Oh God be thanked that we have not to die here!’ murmured the 
countess to Lord Byron. “ Think what a horrible fate it would have 
been — shut out from the world!” 

“For me there may be even a worse in store,” he answered. “We 
were a knot of us here, and should at least have died together. It may 
be that I shall yet perish a solitary exile, away from ad/.” 

“* Do put such ideas away,” she retorted. ‘It would be a sad fate, 
that, to close a career such as yours.” 

“ Sad enough, perhaps : but in keeping with the rest,” was his reply, a 
melancholy smile rising to his pale features, as he handed her into the 
boat, preparatory to their return. 

Up to a very recent period, there was an old man still living in Italy, 
a man who, in his younger days, had been a gondolier. His name—at 
any rate, the one he went by—was Cyclops. It was pleasant to sit by his 
side in the open air, and hear him talk. He would tell you fifty anec- 
dotes of the generous English lord, who lived so long, years ago, at 
Ravenna. And if he could persuade you to a walk in the blazing sun, 
would take you to the water’s edge, and display, with pride and delight, 
a handsome gondola. It was getting the worse for wear then, in the 
way of paint and gilding, but it had once been the flower among 
the gondolas of the Adriatic. It was made under the orders of Lord 
a, and when presented to Cyclops was already christened—THE 

ASK, 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. XII.—Proressor R. C. Trencn. 


Tue Church hath its poets, as the world hath, and Professor Treneh is 
of them. Perhaps the most Wordsworthian of them. His strains have 
not the melodious chime of Keble’s “solemn church music,” as Thackeray 
reveringly characterises the “ Christian Year ;” nor have they the glisten- 
ing decorations of Milman, or the sonorous dignity of Croly, or perhaps 
the gentle tenderness of Moultrie, or the cathedral awe and dim religious 
light of Isaac Williams. But they have depth without bathos, while the 
vastly more popular verses of Robert Montgomery have bathos without 
depth ; and if inferior in picturesque diction and vivid suggestiveness to 
the best things of Charles Kingsley, they have none of that “ Keepsake” 
prettiness, and “ Annua!” efflorescence, which mark the lyrics of the Dale 
and Stebbing order. “Justin Martyr,” and “Poems from Eastern 
Sources,” ‘‘ Sabbation,” “ Honor Neale,” and other his more elaborate 
metrical essays, are dear to a select audience of thinking hearts—they 
are truthful and refined, the effusions of a benign, spiritual nature— 
healthy and pure in tone, and, though pensively attuned to the still sad 
music of humanity, they are inspired with the gladdening, elevating 
evangelism of Christianity. Mr. Trench has his mannerisms, and now 
and then his seeming obscurities, which pertain, however, only to the 
surface of his composition. Thus, in his “ Century of Couplets,” will be 
found, as the terse requirements of the subject might imply, many a line 
that asks to be scanned as well as read—scanned for the sake both 
of sense and metre ; and though the result will prove that the poet has 
thought himself clear, it may sometimes leave doubts as to the delicacy 
of his ear. This defect in the matter of rhythmical beauty, is more 
patent in the blank verse of his longer pieces, which usually wants relief 
and colour—albeit Christopher North has praised it as excellent of its 
kind. Mr. Trench is probably most effective in stanzas of the description 
we are about to quote—where some historic incident or biographic tra- 
dition is graphically told, and made the text of a quietly emphasised 
memento, addressed to the universal conscience. The following lines 
were suggested by a passage in Elphinstone’s “ History of India :” 

Lo! an hundred proud pagodas have the Moslem torches burned, 

Lo! a thousand monstrous idols Malmoud’s zeal has overturned. 


He from northern Ghuznee issuing, thro’ the world one word doth bear,— 
“God is One; ye shall no other with the peerless One compare!” 


Till in India’s furthest corner he has reached the costliest shrine 
Of the Brahmin’s idol-tending—whicl they hold the most divine. 


Profits not the wild resistance ; stands the victor at the gate, 
With this hugest idol’s ruin all his work to consummate. 


Ransom vast of gold they offer, pearls of price and jewels rare, 
Will he bear their supplication, and that only image spare. 


Then he answered: “ God has armed me, not to make a shameful gain, 
Trafficking for hideous idols, with a service false and vain ; 
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“ But to count my work unfinished, till I sweep them from the world : 
Stand and see the thing ye sued for, by this hand to ruin hurled.” 


High he reared his battle-axe, and heavily came down the blow : 
Reeled the abominable image, broken, bursten, to and fro ; 


From its shattered side revealing pearls and diamonds, showers of gold ; 
More than all that proffered ransom, more than all a hundred fold. 


Thou too, Heaven’s commissioned warrior to cast down each idol throne 
In thy heart’s profaned temple, make this faithful deed thine own. 


Still they plead, and still they promise, wilt thou suffer them to stand, 
They have pleasures, they have treasures, to enrich thee at command, 


Heed not thou, but boldly strike them ; let descend the faithful blow ;} 
From their wrecks and from their ruin first will thy true riches flow. 


Thou shalt lose thy life and find it ; thou shalt boldly cast it forth ; 
And then back again receiving, know it in its endless worth. 


Professor Trench excels in this species of didactic symbolism, which 
indeed is characteristic of all his writings, prose and verse—be it lecture 
or lyric, sermon or song. 

His collection of “Sacred Latin Poetry” is tasteful and comprehensive 
—though it omits the thrilling Stabat Mater, and certain other rhymed 
Latin hymns which are, rightly or wrongly, objectionable to Protestant 
students of hymnology. Some of these can, however, be as ill-spared 
in such a collection as the lovely Consolator optime, or the sublime Dzes 
tre. But this little volume is too rich with sweet concords to allow of 
critical discords, harsh and grating, and zo¢ of ample power to subdue its 
attraction. 

Of Professor Trench’s theological writings this is not the place to 
speak, except en passant. His Hulsean Lectures, and his Notes on the 
Miracles and on the Parables of the New Testament, are held in high 
esteem within and without the pale of his own Church. He belongs to 
the Coleridgean school of divines, if such a description is allowable in re- 
ference to a group of pastors and teachers representing somewhat diverse 
as well as divers opinions—comprehending an Arnold and a Hare, Kings- 
ley and Maurice, Derwent Coleridge and Arthur Stanley. His eve 
werk is pervaded by true earnestness, instinct with spiritual thought, and 
animated by a refined, chastened, effective eloquence. His weak side is 
a rather crotchety fancy and love of analogy. 

“The Study of Words” is a right winning little volume, designed to 
awaken attention to the riches that lurk m language. It is marked by 
extensive reading and a genial spirit of investigation ; but its chiefest 
value lies in its suggestiveness—its provocative, stimulant, ‘ educational” 
tone. Perhaps it is a little open to objection on the side of its frequently 
sermonising, and Sunday didactic manner ; sometimes haling in rather 
irrelevant matter, and verging on a disposition to prose in the way of 
** practical inferences from this subject.” This is explicable, by the fact 
that the book consists of a series of lectures delivered before the pupils of 
a diocesan training school ; and although we could have wished to see them 
printed in a revised form, others may (indeed others do) find an additional 
value in the characteristic to which we have taken exception. So let that 

The book is a jewel of a book—zot spoilt in the setting. Its sub- 
ject, what has been called “fossil poetry.” For, says Emerson, “as 
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the limestone of the continent consists of infinite masses of the shells of 
animalcules, so language is made up of images, or tropes, which now, in 
their secondary use, have long ceased to remind us of their poetic origin,”* 
Hence the value of a book which is framed to remind us of this nobility of 
pedigree, and with the lofty sanctify the low, and, as it were, recal the 
baptismal time of these garment-soiled, time-stricken words, when the 
fresh dew of their morning-tide was upon them, and they were pledged 
to a vocation long since neglected or forgotten. Winged words deserve 
scrutiny in their flight. “On words,” says Landor, ‘rests the axis of 
the intellectual world. A winged word hath stuck ineradicably in a 
million hearts . .... On a winged word hath hung the destiny of 
nations. On a winged word hath human wisdom been willing to cast the 
immortal soul, and to leave it dependent for all its future happiness.” + 
Alluding to Emerson’s expression, Mr. Trench happily observes that 
language may be, and indeed is, “fossil poetry”—but is also, and with 
equal truth, fossil ethics, or fossil history. He calls it the embodiment, 
the incarnation of the feelings, thoughts and experiences of a nation, 
often of many nations, and of all which through centuries they have 
attained to and won—standing like the pillars of Hercules, to mark how 
far the moral and intellectual conquests of mankind have advanced, only 
not like those pillars, fixed and immovable, but ever itself advancing with 
the progress of these, and even itself a great element of that advance. He 
calls it the amber in which a thousand precious and subtle thoughts have 
been safely embedded and preserved. He reserves the dictum which pro- 
nounces words the wise man’s counters and the fool’s money; for in 
words he descries a reality, a living power, not merely an arbitrary sym- 
bolism; to his eye they are not like the sands of the sea, innumerable 
disconnected atoms, but growing out of roots, connecting and inter- 
twining themselves with all that men have been doing and thinking and 
feeling from the beginning of the world until now. 

And thus he regards language as a moral barometer, which indicates 
and permanently marks the rise or fall of a nation’s life. ‘ To study a 
people’s language will be to study ¢hem, and to study them at best ad- 
vantage, where they present themselves to us under fewest disguises, 
most nearly as they are.’”” It will bear the stamp of national frivolity, 
shallowness and triviality, or of high sentiment and superiority to every- 
thing mean and base. And though it may be lost labour to seek for the 
parentage of all words, yet all have an ancestry, or descent of some kind. 
“‘ There is no word which is not, as the Spanish gentleman loves to call 
himself, an hidalgo, the son of somebody”—so that, when a word entirely 
refusest to give up the secret of its origin, it can be regarded in no other 
light but as a riddle which no one has succeeded in solving, a lock of 
which no one has found the key—but still a riddle which has a solution, a 
lock for which there is a key, though now, it may be, irrecoverably lost. 


* Emerson’s Essays. Second Series. (“ The Poet.”) 

¢ Imaginary Conversations (Lucian and Timotheus). yi 

+t Among words which are but of yesterday, and yet with a marvellous rapidity 
have forgotten the circumstances of their origin, Mr. Trench refers to the terms, 
Roundheads, Cannibal, Huguonots, Canada, and a word which the Anglo-Americans 
might be supposed quite able to explain, since it plays so prominent a part in their 
elections,—viz, Caucus, 
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To be indifferent to the Study of Words is like “ incurious dulness” to 
the image and superscription of ancient coins; current words being like 
current coinage, with this addition in the latter case, that each piece of 
money passing through our hands has something of its own characteristic 
and note-worthy—one, stamped with some striking maxim, another with 
some important fact, another with some memorable date—some pieces 
being works of finest art, graven with rare and beautiful devices, or bear- 
ing the head of immortal sage or heroic king—others again being the sole 
surviving monuments of mighty nations that once filled the world with 
their fame. 

Great are the curiosities of etymology. We remember to have seen 
an incredulous smile excited by Professor Maurice on the faces of a group 
of listeners, when he mentioned, as an instance of this curiosity, the radical 
identity of the Greek hAylé (‘vAn) and the English savage ; although he 
had but to supply the few and satisfactory links of relationship to con- 
vince the most sceptical. Even within the compass of our mother-tongue, 
the relationships of words are often unsuspected. Thus Mr. Trench 
shows how from the one Anglo-Saxon word ¢o sheer, comes a family so 
seemingly unrelated as shire, shore, share, sheers, shred, sherd. The 
multiform usages of the word post may be brought to a common centre— 
post being the Latin posits, “that which is placed”—and thus a piece 
of timber is “ placed” in the ground, and so a post—a military station is 
a “post,” for a man is “ placed” in it, and must not quit it without orders 
—to travel “post,” is to have certain relays of horses “ placed” at in- 
tervals, so that no delay on the road may occur—the “ post”-office is that 
which avails itself of this mode of communication—to “ post” a ledger is 
to “place” or register its several items. We are reminded that “ heaven” 
is only the perfect of to heave, being properly the sky as it is raised 
aloft ; the “smith” has his name from the blows he smztes on the anvil ; 
“wrong” is the perfect participle of to wring,—that which is wrung or 
wrested from the right; the “brunt” of a battle is its heat, where it 
burns the most fiercely ; the “ haft” of a knife is that whereby you have 
or hold it; the “ left” hand is the hand we Jeave, inasmuch as for twenty 
times we use the right hand, we do not once employ éé. In the section 
etititled ‘On the History in Words,” we find numerous interesting results 
of philological study, tending to show how far such a study may go in 
helping to reproduce the past history of England—for instance, while 
the statelier superstructure of the language (almost all articles of luxury, 
all that has to do with the chase, with chivalry, with personal adornment) 
is Norman throughout, the broad basis of the language, and therefore of 
the life (the great features of nature, all the prime social relations), is 
Saxon—the stable elements of Anglo-Saxon life, however overlaid for a 
while, still making good their claim to be the solid groundwork of the after 
nation as of the after language. A suggestive history in words is pointed 
out in miscreant, a term applied by the Crusaders to the Mahometans, 
and ws at first simply a misbeliever, and then as applicable to the 
royal-hearted Saladin as to the most infamous wretch that fought in his 


armies ;—in saunter, and saunterer, derived from “la Sainte Terre,” 
whither wended at last every idler that liked strolling about better than 
performing the duties of his calling ;—in poltroon, the supposed deriva- 
tive from pollice truncus, one who has deprived himself of his thumb, to 
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shirk his share in military service ;—in cat#ff, one who suffers himself to 
be taken “ captive,” and craven, one who has “craved”’ his life at the 
enemies’ hand, instead of resisting to the death ;—in dunce, i.e. duns- 
man, from Duns Scotus (though he was “certainly one of the keenest 
and most subtle-witted of men”);— in mammetry, from Mahometry 
(another curiously perverted usage) ;—in tariff, from the Moorish fortress 
Tarifa, from which all merchant ships passing the Straits of Gibraltar 
were watched, and taxed according to a fixed scale ;—in bigot, from the 
Spanish “ bigote,” or mustachio—the Spaniard being in old times the 
standing representative, to English Protestantism, of the bigot and per- 
secutor, as we see, for example, in the pictures of the early editions of 
Fox's “ Book of Martyrs,” where “the pagan persecutors of the first 
Christians are usually arrayed in the armour of Spanish soldiers, and 
sometimes graced with tremendous brgotes.” Trust Mr. Trench for a 
slap at Popery, whenever within reach. 

In illustration of the truth that many a single word is in itself a con- 
centrated poem, having stores of poetical thought and imagery laid up in 
it, Mr. Trench adduces the word * dilapidated ;” observing that he who 
spake first of a dilapidated fortune, must have had before his mind’s eye 
impressive imagery of some falling house or palace, stone detaching itself 
from stone, till all had gradually sunk into desolation and ruin. “ Many 
a man had gazed, we may be sure, at the jagged and indented mountain 
ridges of Spain, before one called them ‘sierras,’ or saws, the name by 
which they are now known, as Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada; but that 
man. coined his imagination into a word which will endure as long as 
the everlasting hills which he named.’’ There are some valuable hints, 
too, on the manner in which new words arise in a language—how the 
philosophic is superadded on the picturesque ; with apt references to the 
philological contributions or expositions of such Students of Words as 
Horne Tooke, De Quincey,* and Coleridge. The chapter on Synonyms, 
again, is rich with erudition, conveyed chiefly by hint and suggestion. 
When he does develop his meaning, it is with a felicitous completeness 
which leaves nothing to be desired, but more of the same kind. For 
example, turn to°the distinction drawn between “invention” and “ dis- 
covery”—between “ opposite” and ‘contrary”—and between “ abandon? 
and “desert”—which last diversity is memorably associated with Lord 
Somers’ speech, that “ masterly specimen of synonymous discrimination,” 
on the abdication of James II. 

Still better calculated for popular acceptance, wide and hearty, was 
the little treatise on the “ Lessons in Proverbs.” What though Lord 


* In quoting a passage from the Opium-Eater’s “ Letters to a Young Man whose 
Education has been neglected,” Mr. Trench observes, “Though it only says over 
again what is said above [on Wordsworth’s great philosophic distinction between 
Fancy and Imagination], yet it does this so much more forcibly and fully, that I 
shall not hesitate to quote it, and the more readily that these letters, in many 
respects so valuable, have never been reprinted, but lie buried in the old numbers 
of a magazine, like so many other of the disjecta membra of this illustrious master 
of English prose.” Yes; but we do hope at length to see these letters, and all his 
contributions to the London Magazine, reprinted in the edition of his writings now 
in progress. Could you but have seen us, domine illustrissime! many @ time and 
oft, besieging book-stalls during broiling dog-days and under pitiless snow-showers, 
in quest of your disjecta membra, surely we had not waited so long. 
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Chesterfield superbly declared that no man of fashion would have any- 
thing to do with proverbs? Aristotle collected them; Plautus rejoiced 
in them ; and so dia Rabelais and Montaigne, Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
Fuller and Butler. Whole nations love them. Indeed, however they 
may be defined, popularity, or popular recognition, is an essential condi- 
tion to their being; for without it, no saying, as Mr. Trench rightly 
affirms, however brief, however wise, however seasoned with salt, how- 
ever worthy on all these accounts* to have become a proverb, however 
fulfilling all its other conditions, can yet be esteemed as such. As an 
instance, he cites a mot of Goethe’s (or Schiller’s?): “‘ A man need not 
be an architect to live in a house,”’ which seems to have every essential of 
a proverb, except only that it has not passed over upon the lips of men, 
not received the stamp of popular acceptance; and however wise it may 
be, still it is not (at least in this form) the wisdom of many; it has not 
stood the test of experience ; nor embodies the consenting voice of many 
and at different times to its wisdom and truth; it has not the value, be- 
cause it has not the currency of the recognised coin of the realm.t Not 
however that proverbs are mostly to be traced to the populace as their 
author as well as authority. ‘ They spring rather from the sound 
healthy kernel of the nation, whether in high place or in low; and it 
is surely worthy of note, how large a proportion of those with the genera- 
tion of which we are acquainted, owe their existence to the foremost men 
of their time,f to its philosophers, its princes, and its kings; as it would 
not be difficult to show.” Lord Bacon’s saying, that the genius, wit, and 
spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs, is enforced and illus- 
trated, briefly but satisfactorily, by Mr. Trench. He shows that we may 
learn from the proverbs current among a people what is nearest and 
dearest to their hearts, the aspects under which they contemplate life, 
how honour and dishonour are distributed among them, what is of good 
and what of evil report in their eyes. He passes in review the proverbs 
of the Greeks, which testify of a people leavened through and through 
with the most intimate knowledge of its own mythology, history, and 
poetry—teeming with an infinite multitude of slight and fine allusions to 
legend and national chronicle, with delicate side glances at Hesiodic 
theogony and Homeric tale;—those of the Romans, comparatively few 





* One definition of a proverb being, that it is a synthesis of shortness, sense, and 
salt—t. e. it must be (1) succinct, utterable in a breath; (2) shrewd, and not the 
mere small-talk of conversation; (3) pointed and pungent, having a sting in it, 
a barb which shall not suffer it to drop lightly from the memory. With this ex- 
planation of the proverb, Mr. Trench aptly compares Martial’s admirable epigram 
upon epigrams: 

“ Omne epigramma sit instar apis; sit aculeus illi, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui;” 
which he thus renders: 
“ Three things must epigrams, like bees, have all— 
A sting, and honey, and a body small.” 

Mr. Trench believes the explanation of the word “ proverb” to lie in the con- 
fidence with which a man appeals to it, as it were from his mere self and single 
fallible judgment, to a larger experience and wider conviction, He uses it pro 
verbo; he employs for and instead of his own individual word, this more general 
word which is every man’s. 

t Lord John Russell is said to have defined a proverb thus: “ The wit of one 
man, the wisdom of many.” 
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and unrefined, but often expressing a vigorous moral sense —business-like 
and practical, frugal and severe ;—those of Spain, foremost in both quan- 
tity and quality—so rich in humour, so double-shotted with sense— 
gravely thoughtful, too, and breathing the very spirit of chivalry and 
honour and freedom ;—those of Italy, too often glorifying artifice and 
cunning as the true guides and only safe leaders dak the labyrinth of 
life, but sometimes not only delicately beautiful, and of a subtle wisdom 
not yet degenerated into cunning and deceit, but also noble and elevating; 
—those of modern Egypt, bespeaking the selfishness, the utter extinction 
of all public spirit, the poor, mean, sordid, and ignoble stump of the 
whole character of the people, with only a few faintest glimpses of that 
romance which one usually attaches to the East. And so on with other 
ethnological groups. 

His comments on some of the proverbs he selects for elucidation are 
generally thoughtful and interesting. In the German saying, One foe 
is too many: an hundred friends are too few, he points out the sense 
of the sorry truth that hate is often a much more active principle than 
love—the hundred friends will wish you well, but the one foe will do you 
ill—their benevolence will be ordinarily passive, his malevolence will be 
constantly active, will be animosity, or spiritedness in evil. He quotes, 
Where the devil cannot come, he will send, as setting out to us the 
penetrative character of temptations, and the certainty that they will 
follow and find men out in their secretest retreats, and so rebuking the 
absurd supposition that by any outward arrangements, closet retirements, 
flights into the wilderness, sin can be kept at a distance—for temptations 
will inevitably overleap all these outward and merely artificial barriers. 
In the French proverb, Jt is easy to go afoot, when one leads one’s horse 
by the bridle, we are taught how easy it is to stoop from state when that 
state may be resumed at will—how easy for one to part with luxuries and 
indulgences, which he only parts with exactly so long as may please 
himself. ‘ No reason indeed is to be found in this comparative easiness 
for the not ‘ going afoot;’ on the contrary, it may be a most profitable 
exercise ; but every reason for not esteeming the doing so too highly, 
nor setting it in value beside the trudging upon foot of him, who has no 
horse to fall back on at whatever moment he may please.” In another 
French proverb, Take the first advice of a woman, and not the second, 
we are certified, that in processes of reasoning, out of which the second 
counsels would spring, women may and will be, inferior to men; but in 
intuitions, moral ones above all, they surpass them far—having what 
Montaigne ascribes to them in a remarkable word, l’esprit primesautier, 
that which, if it is to take its prey, must take it at the first bound. Our 
own, A burnt child fears the fire, good as it is, is shown to be inferior 
to that proverb of many tongues, A scalded dog fears cold water ;—for 
while the former expresses only that those who have once suffered will 
henceforward be timid in respect of that same thing from which they 
have suffered, the latter adds the tendency to exaggerate such fears, so 
that now they shall fear even where no fear is—a fact which clothes itself 
in a rich variety of forms: thus, one Italian proverb says, A dog which 
has been beaten with a stick, is afraid of its shadow ; and another, which 
could only have had its birth in the sunny south, where the glancing but 
Oct.—vVoL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCIV. M 
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harmless lizard so often darts across your path, He who has been bitten 
by a ent is alarmed by a lizard—another reading of what the Jewish 
Rabbis said long before, He who has been bitten by a serpent, is 
afraid of a rope’s end ; even that which bears so remote a resemblance 
to a serpent as this does, shall now inspire him with terror; and simi- 
larly the Cingalese, with imagery borrowed from their own tropic clime, 
say, The man who has received a beating from a firebrand, runs away 
at sight of a fire-fly. 

Another proverb of many tongues, One sword keeps another in the 
scabbard, furnishes Mr. Trench with a text against the “ puling yet mis- 
chievous babble of our shallow Peace Societies, which, while they profess 
to embody, and they only to embody, the true spirit of Christianity, pro- 
claim themselves in fact ignorant of all which it teaches; for they dream 
of having peace the fruit, while the evil root out of which have grown all 
the wars and fightings that have ever been in the world, namely, the lusts 
which stir in men’s members, remain as vigorous and strong as ever.” 
And another, Far-off water will not quench near fire, is his motto for 
an appeal to keep our English coasts guarded by an English fleet :— 
“for let us only suppose that a\blow were struck at the empire’s heart, at 
the home and sanctuary of its greatness—no improbable supposition, 
when force and fraud are met together, and are watching their oppor- 
tunity to strike it—what profit would it be then that her mighty arma- 
ments covered the distant seas, that her soldiers were winning compara- 
tively barren victories in Africa and India?” By the way, Mr. Trench 
loses no opportunity of “taking a rise” out of a certain imperial per- 
sonage— bidding us observe, for instance, in confirmation of the proverb 
Extremes meet, how, “as lately in France, a wild and frantic democracy 
may be transformed by the base trick of a conjuror into an atrocious 
military tyranny ;’—and again, still more bitterly, in noticing the too 
characteristic Egyptian proverb, Jf the monkey reigns, dance before 
him, he proceeds to say, “The monkey may reign in other lands besides 
those of the East; but the examples in a neighbouring land, not merely 
of statesmen and warriors, of men such as Guizot and Changarnier, but 
of many more in every class, erect amid a too general prostration, 
abundantly testify that reign as the monkey may, stmia in purpura, all 
will not therefore count it their part and their wisdom to dance before 
him.” If Napoléon-le-petit should settle in Buckingham Palace, let not 
Mr. Trench count on a private chaplaincy: indeed, as a matter of “ pru- 
dential morality,” it might be well (verbum sap.) to eschew a too frequent 
discussion of so ill-esteemed a character, if regard be had to the proverb, 
Talk of So-and-so in Black, and he’s sure to appear. Fancy the French 
Imperator’s “sure appearance,” press-censors en suite, and Mr. Trench 
within shot—or invited to dinner, without a long spoon. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE BLUE GROTTO IN THE ISLE OF | ) 
CAPRI. rh 


One summer day I landed with my friend Ernest Fries in the ie 
beautiful bay on the north coast of Capri. The sun was fast ap- Wi 
proaching the distant Ischia as we sprang on the rattling shingle, ge 
and never will I forget the pleasing emotions I then experienced, and 
which came crowding on me now that my long cherished desire to tread ie 
this lovely island was at length fulfilled. The waves, lashing with bois- vit 
terous though harmonious fury on those wondrous masses of rock which pi 
had already excited my admiring attention from Naples, seemed to me | 
to be singing of my departure from a lively town to this humble cliff, 
inhabited only by simple fishermen and gardeners, where the horse’s 
hoof never reverberates, and brilliant equipages are unknown. 

The island, with its rocks and caves, its weather-beaten ruins and 
newly-erected towns, its hanging-gardens and steps boldly cut in the rt 
face of the rock, had, however, from a distance, almost impressed me ii 
with the idea that it was a little world in itself, filled with wonders, and iy 
surrounded with traditionary lore ; and as I was by no means limited to My 
time, I resolved thoroughly to search each nook and corner, and antici- Wt 
pated no small degree of pleasure in the result. 

The beach, shortly after our arrival, was crowded with the inhabitants 

of both towns, who, by their pleasing aspect, strongly reminded us of 
their ancestors the Greeks, by whom the place was originally peopled. F 
They received the small cargo of the market-boat in which we had 
crossed, and with wonderful activity carried part up the steps hewn in 
the rock, to the town of Anticapri, and the remainder to Capri by a more H 
gentle ascent. A brisk lad shouldered our valise, and we followed slowly in 
the latter course. We soon found ourselves in what bore the appearance 
of a vast amphitheatre. In front was a row of white flat-roofed houses, 
over which was raised terrace above terrace clad with the graceful vine, 
until a bold rock crowned with the overhanging town shut out all fur- 
ther view. Our path wound along these terraces, which were orna- 
mented here and there with myrtles, laurels, and luxurious evergreens, 
interspersed with graceful palms and mastich-trees. A few birds passed™ 
us on the way to their nests in the surrounding clefts ; and the cheerful 
though monotonous hum of brilliant insects which abounded in the olive- 
trees rendered the path less wearisome than we should otherwise have 
found it. It was a delightful evening, and all that I had heard of this 
beautiful spot was recalled to my memory by the lovely scene before me. 
On casting our eyes behind, the enchanting Bay of Naples, Ischia, Pro- 
cida, and all the Pontine islands, bathed in the glowing colours of the 
setting sun, were presented to our gaze, and combined to enhance a pros- 
pect seldom excelled. 

We at length reached the heights, and passed through a gateway ito 
the small town of Capri, which is built. somewhat after the Oriental style, 
and were conducted by the youth who bore our luggage to the clean- 
looking locanda of Don Guiseppo Pagano, where, for a moderate remu- 

4 neration, we received a hearty welcome. 
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Our host, a little, hale man, some fifty years of age, led us step by 
step through his quaintly but comfortably built dwelling ; and, as he 
observed me glancing over a small collection of old books I found in one 
of the rooms, informed me that he had obtained them in Naples when 
studying there, and represented himself to be the notary of the place. I 
was not a little delighted to find in him a well-informed man, and to see 
that several of his books, written in Latin and Italian, treated of the 
island of Capri. On discovering that it was my intention to examine 
the island narrowly, he in the most friendly manner handed me all his 
books that would assist me in my research, and promised me to obtain, 
on the following morning, further information from his neighbours. 





Nothing now remained to complete our object but to sail round the 
island and examine the coast; and as we had hitherto been prevented from 
doing this in consequence of the heavy swell which had prevailed, we 
resolved to devote the first calm morning to the purpose. A serene 
evening seemed at last to een the desired opportunity, and we 
made our hope known to our host, who participated in it, and promised 
to secure the aid of an experienced boatman, who, to use his expression, 
would row a man from yonside the Styx in the face of Charon. “He 
is old,” said he, “but has the eye of a hawk, a firm heart, and a 
powerful arm.” Such unqualified approbation quite prepossessed me in 
the man’s favour, and he was accordingly sent for. We had subse- 
quently much reason to be pleased with him, as he was the means of 
saving our lives on two occasions. 

During the absence of the messenger, I employed myself in asking 
the notary for every possible intelligence respecting the proposed expedi- 
tion, and took notes of what I thought would be likely to interest us most. 
As an old islander, he gave me detailed information as to those places which 
were most worthy of a visit, and which were very incorrectly given on 
the maps I had before me. After finishing, I gave him the paper for his 

rusal, and observing him, after a short time, screwing up his mouth, 
and nodding his head in a very shrewd manner, inquired if anything 
occurred to him. 

“Why, yes,” said he, after considerable hesitation, “something does 
occur to me, but there are some strange circumstances connected with it. 
I have now seen fifty-six summers, and have not yet been able to per- 
suade any one to it—but I think I had better drop the subject.” 

With that he stopped short, but my curiosity being now awakened, I 
inquired what he referred to, and, after repeating my question more than 
once, he continued : 

Yes, I am fifty-six years of age, and for the greater part of that time 
I have catgitdiagh a desire which I have earnestly wished to see carried 
into effect. Allow me to explain it to you. On the north-west point of 
the island there is a tower called Damecuta, in the neighbourhood of 
which there are many Roman remains ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Tiberius had a palace in that quarter. There is a tradition 
current that the place was originally termed ‘Dame Chiusa,’ or the 
Ladies’ Prison, because the emperor is supposed to have here confined not 
a few of the fairer sex for the furtherance of his base designs.” 
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I hinted, by way of jest, that he surely did not contemplate the idea of 
releasing and letting these antiquated dames loose upon society. 

“Oh no!” answered he, smiling. ‘“ But a palace of Tiberius certainly 
stood there. Now attend,” continued he, seriously: ‘at the foot of those 
ruins, on the shore, there is a place called Grotella, where the action of 
the waves has worked out several caves, which penetrate more or less into 
the rock. One of these, with an extremely confined opening, is held in 
bad repute, and even in broad daylight the fishermen avoid the place, 
imagining that it is tenanted by a host of evil spirits ; 1, however”—and 
he glanced round to see if any of the family were within hearing, and 
added in an under tone—“ I, however, give no ear to these tales, although, 
should it be known in the island, I would be held for little better than a 
Pagan ; but as an educated man, you will allow that piety consists in more 
than a belief in goblins. Suffice it to say, that since my youth I have 
cherished a strong desire to swim into the place and look about me. | 
confess to you, however, frankly, that a dread has always attached itself 
to the idea, and that never, nor now, as father of a family, for still greater 
considerations, would I dare to enter it alone. God forbid! But as man 
and boy, many are the powerful swimmers I have asked to accompany 
me, in vain! The fear of the devil was too strong in them to allow of 
my gaining them over. My desire to penetrate the mysteries of the 
cave was much increased about thirty years ago by a circumstance con- 
nected with it related to me by an aged fisherman in whose family a tra- 
dition was handed down, that upwards of two hundred years before some 
priests had resolved to brave the terrors of the place, and actually swam a 
short distance in, when they were simultaneously seized with sudden 
fear, and hastened back. According to their account the grotto has the 
appearance of a large temple, in which there is a high altar, surrounded by 
figures representing the heathen deities. They stated also, that the water 
in the interior was of such peculiar properties that it filled the minds of 
those swimming in it with an indescribable perturbation. In all the books 
which refer to the island notice is taken of the grotto, and writers agree 
that for several centuries no individual has had the temerity to visit it. 
To this,” said our host, grasping my hand, “ I have only to add my ffrm 
belief that the ruins above decidedly formed a palace of Tiberius ; and as 
the emperor had no palace without a secret outlet, I maintain that the 
passage from the ruins leads through the grotto. In this case, the grotto, 
if of considerable dimensions, might well have been employed as a temple 
of Nereus and the nymphs; and this idea is confirmed by the classics, from 
whom we learn that Tiberius, in many instances, made use of the caves in 
the island, and ornamented them with much taste. All strangers with 
whom I have hitherto conversed on this subject have derided my opinion 
as a fanciful dream. ! feel assured, however, that from the kind atten- 
tion you have bestowed upon my story, you will grant I am right in 
asserting that the matter is one worthy of strict research.” 

“‘ My worthy host,” said I, “ the strangers who laughed at your con- 
clusions appear to me nearly as weak as the fishermen with their fear of 
the devil. Everything you have mentioned bears so plausible an aspect, 
that I am burning with curiosity to visit the haunted temple with you.” 

“It can only be entered swimming,” said the notary, in a doubtful 
tone, “and the water in the interior is deep.” 
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“So much the better,” I interposed; ‘“‘ we can duck under if the fiery 
breath of the spirits should torment us.” 

“ You are jesting,” said he. 

“Not I,” I answered. “Ine, after fifty years, you have at last found 
the man who is willing to undertake the adventure with you; and to con- 
vince you that I am in earnest, I invite you to accompany us to-morrow. As 
we intended under any circumstances to bathe, it will make little difference 
to us if we take our bath in the water that so much terrified the priests.” 

“‘ Agreed !” cried the notary, and a beam of delight shot over his 
manly countenance. “I can tell you, that old as I am I will swim with 
the best of you. But let us speak quietly, that none in the house may 
hear of it, or they would not suffer me to go, so great is their anxiety on 
this head.” 

We now consulted as to what arrangements we should make; and as 
the opening to the cavern was but small, I concluded that the interior 
would be dark, and that it would be advisable for us to take torches with 
us. The notary agreed with this suggestion, observing that we could 
push them before us through the entrance on floats, and thus see the 
grotto to great advantage on entering, and promised that Angelo, the 
boatman, should have everything in readiness for us on the morrow. 

My travelling companion, who had hitherto been merely a listener, 
now observed, that in his opinion the affair was one which would con- 
sume much time that might be more advantageously spent than in 
hunting for such a mare’s nest, as he termed it. He was, therefore, 
opposed to our going. At this, a cloud passed over the face of the 
notary, which, however, was dispelled on my assuring him that the 
adventure should certainly be carried out. | now represented to m 
friend that (as we intended under any circumstances to bathe on the 
morrow) a bath in the grotto would not consume more time than in any 
other place, and that we could easily combine this with our proposed trip 
round ‘the island. After no little trouble, I at length succeeded in 
inducing him to meet our wishes, and he promised to accompany us. 
Our host was now in ecstasy, and a period was only put to his joyful 
exclamations by the arrival of Angelo Ferraro, the boatman, an elderly 
man, whose skin was bronzed with exposure to the sun and sea-breezes, 
and who, hat in hand, stood respectfully before us. We asked if he 
would venture to take us round the island. 

** As soon as another, gentlemen,” was his ready answer. 

The notary now gave him instructions as to the preparations to be 
made for our visit to the grotto. At this the man stared, and asked 
whether the gentlemen were determined to enter the grotto. 

“Yes; and | too!” exclaimed the notary. ‘ Will you not accompany 
us, Angelo ?” 

* You, too?” cried the astonished boatman, starting back. ‘ Well,” 
added he, “since that is the case, I will enter with you. Yes! Angelo 

with you!” 

“‘ Bravo, Angelo!” said the notary. 

Angelo continued : 

“Often have | wished to see the place, but could never venture in 
alone; now, however, there are four of us, and ‘the devil flees from 
four,’ as the proverb goes. I will take a small boat and row in first, 
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driving the torches befere me; you will then be able to look about you 
much more comfortably than if you had. them under your nose.” 

“ Bravo, Angelo!” repeated our worthy host. 

‘Bravo, Angelo!” was echoed softly and ironically from a corner of 
the room, towards which our eyes were instantly turned. 

“Alas! alas!” said, or rather sighed, the notary, “my brother, the 
canonico |” 

The canonico approached with assumed politeness, boiling over with 
ill-disguised rage. 

** Excuse me, gentlemen, for intruding in so indecorous a manner; I 
should never have thought of doing so, had my brother acted as beseems 
a good Christian. I stood for some time behind that glass door, fixed 
with astonishment at the pranks this old man, who should by this time 
have known better, proposed acting with you strangers and Angelo.” 

“Oh! to think that Ae should come,” said the notary, shrugging his 
shoulders; “there’s an end of it now. Pray leave us, my dear brother ; 
I wish to speak to these gentlemen.” 

“Oh, indeed! to speak? What then? Nothing but evil!—nothing 
but evil! Look, gentlemen, here is my brother, the esteemed notary of 
the place, Don Guiseppo Pagano, a studied man, a learned man (our 
host raised his hat at every sentence, in scorn), a good father to his 
family, a worthy husband, a discreet instructor of his children, honoured 
and beloved by every one; but—a bag of wind and a vessel of folly, 
boiling over—yes, boiling over!” repeated he, warmly. 

“Go, Angelo!” said the notary—“ go and do as I bid you.” 

Angelo went; the canonico, however, turned to us, and continued : 

‘You, gentlemen (exeuse me for saying so), as strangers here, have 
allowed yourselves to be drawn into an affair, by the talkativeness of my 
brother, which is more dangerous than it appears to you. To swim into 
a cave may seem easy to those who have breasted rapid rolling rivers, or 
mounted the waves of the ocean; but are you aware, on that account, of 
the peculiarities of the water in that grotto? Do you know whether the 
water will sustain you? or whether it is not a deceit of the devil, and 
that you may sink into eternal flames? You cannot know it. You may, 
perhaps, not have heard that the waters round the island swarm with 
ravenous monsters, in consequence of which it is only safe to bathe under 
shelter of rocks. Good, you may say; when we are in the grotto we are 
sheltered by rocks, and need not fear sharks. But do you believe that 
the devil does not foster other monsters therein, compared with which 
they are but as lambs? Do not smile. What I say is not mere imagi- 
nation. It is corroborated by facts—undoubted facts! You must, doubt- 
less, have frequently read of syrens and tritons. Now, these are nothing 
but evil ones, which assume those and other shapes to injure men, and 
seduce them from eternal welfare!” 

“My dear sir,” I interjaculated, “those are nothing but old Grecian 
fables, not worthy of belief!” 

‘Old Grecian fables ?” exclaimed the canonico, raising his arms in 
astonishment. ‘Would to God they were only fables, and that men 
now-a-days were not doomed to see them! How long ago is it since one 
of our fishermen, I forget his name a 
“‘ Nobody ever knew it,” cried the notary, angrily. 
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‘(Oh! indeed! many know it,” continued the priest ; “suffice it to 
say, then, that the fisherman died of a horrible and painful disease, be- 
cause he had seen a merman. And how was it, think you, that it took 

lace ? He had steered in the direction of that very grotto to spear 
fish, The morning was beautiful, and the water so calm and clear, that 
he could see the muscles at the bottom of the sea, which is twenty 
fathoms deep there. Suddenly he beheld the fishes below him dart from 
the spot, leaving only one, at a great depth, which kept circling round 
his little bark, and rising nearer and nearer to the surface. As the fish 
appeared to him to be of a considerable size he seized the largest of his 
harpoons, adjusted the line, and poising the weapon in his right hand, 
his left on an oar, anxiously awaited the near approach of the fish, 
which still kept rising, and assumed at times a reddish or a greenish hue. 
At this the fisherman, who had never before beheld such a thing, began 
to lose courage, but, instead of repeating a pater-noster like a good 
Christian, to drive away the monster, he took heart, as the men of the 
world say, and with a fearful oath drove the harpoon into the back of the 
fish. The water was immediately so much discoloured with blood that 
he could no longer see the bottom, and as the line was not taut he 
imagined that he had killed the fish, and commenced hauling up, when 
lo! he brought the harpoon to the surface divided in the middle, not 
broken, but as it were melted! Terror now seized the man ; he dropped 
the fragment of his weapon in the boat, seized both oars, which he plied 
with all his strength to bear him from the place. In vain—the boat 
would only move in that dread circle formerly described by the fish; at 
length, however, it stood quite still, and a bleeding man rose from the 
purple water, the end of the harpoon projecting from his breast, and 
rushed with threatening mien towards the fisherman, who sunk uncon- 
scious in the bottom of the boat, which drifted on shore. ‘There he was 
speedily assisted by his friends, but remained for some time in a state of 
stupor, and it was not until the fourth day after this occurrence that he 
was able to explain these circumstances to them. A sudden and won- 
derful change then came over him. The hand with which he had thrown 
the harpoon dried up and withered like a leaf in autumn, as also did his 
arm and the rest of his members, and death at last terminated his ex- 
cruciating agonies. His body, after death, bore little resemblance tu a 
human corpse, but looked more like a dried root from some apothecary’s 
shop.” 

“ Like the tail of my wig !” exclaimed our host, starting from his seat 
and paciug the room impatiently. The canonico, however, did not allow 
himself to be disturbed, but continued talking on, and seemed to have an 
inexhaustible store of tales respecting the grotto, all of which he firmly 
believed in. He told us that fires were sometimes seen within, and that 
at other times animals like crocodiles peeped out. That the entrance 
changed daily seven times, and was now large, then small; that the 
voices of syrens were heard therein during the night singing to an 
audience of skeletons. Now and then children’s cries were heard, and 
nothing was more common than groans and sighs; and it was no un- 
usual circumstance to hear that young fishermen had suddenly disappeared 
in that neighbourhood. 


‘All nonsense! pure invention!” cried the notary, whose patience 
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was now exhausted. ‘Pray leave us, brother! We have come to a de- 
termination, and nothing in the world shall move us from it!” 

The canonico now endeavoured to work upon the mind of his brother 
by spiritual admonitions ; mildly at first, but as the notary only offered 
more opposition, the dispute at last waxed so warm, and they spoke so 
loud, that the wife of the notary, with the whole family at her heels, 
rushed into the room to learn what had set them thus at variance. 

“« Listen, my dear sister,” said the priest, solemnly—*“ listen to what 
your husband, my brother, is about to do. Listen, my dear children, to 
what your father purposes. He intends to swim into the cave to-morrow 
with these gentlemen !” 

“Into the cave? What cave? Not the haunted cave?” said the 
wife. ‘* My husband will surely not do that.” 

“ Yes, now I will /” said the notary. ‘ Will you come with me, my 
son ?” said he, addressing his eldest, a fine boy of twelve or thirteen. 

“Yes! where father goes I will go,” was the reply ; and the boy sprang 
to his father’s knee. 

This was too much for the good canonico, who departed to his cham- 
ber, praying for the welfare of his brother's soul. 

* Quiet at last !’’ exclaimed the notary. ‘ Now, wife, prepare supper, 
whilst I fetch some of our best wine.” With that he left the room, and 
our hostess, with a deep sigh, made the necessary arrangements. His 
daughters, however, drew near to us, and asked whether we really in- 
tended to stake both soul and body in what appeared in their eyes so 
dangerous an undertaking, and were not at all satisfied with our making 
light of their fears. Their father entering with a liberal supply of the 
juice of the grape, and observing their sad looks, ordered them 
to depart for the night, and invited us, now that we were alone, to be 
seated. 

We responded willingly to his call, and commenced a vigorous attack 
on the wholesome repast, drinking more than once success to our pro- 
posed adventure. The notary, now that he saw his long-cherished desire 
on the point of being fulfilled, could hardly find words to express his 
joy, and entertained us with no brief recital of his golden anticipations. 
My friend, however, who was less inspired with the affair, cut short his 
discourse, by saying that all he expected to find was a damp, disagree- 
able and gloomy grotto, and finished by suggesting that we should 
retire for the night. The notary rose, and embraced us in the excess 
of his gladness, and we hastened to repose. 

I passed half the night in dreams. My thoughts naturally led me to 
the grotto: we had landed there, and discovered long passages; here 
and there were chained skeletons in all attitudes, one of which, me- 
thought, was abusing me in no measured terms in Latin. Suddenly, 
steps were heard approaching, and Tiberius stood before us, attended by 
an old soldier of the imperial city, who demanded the reason of our 
intrusion ; when, deliberating as to my reply, I awoke. Sleep, however, 
again conducted me to the grotto. We were before a brazen door; we 
had levers with us, which we immediately applied, and saw through the 
crevices of the yielding hinges that we were on the threshold of a splen- 
did saloon. The door at last burst open, and we were immediately 
overpowered by a violent storm which threatened to annihilate us. ‘The 
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sea rose also into the gorgeous hall, and with unbridled vengeance over- 
whelmed thrones, statues, and tripods, involving them in inextricable 
confusion, the boiling waves dashing us against the painted walls. At 
last, thrown violently against the roof, I grasped an iron ring, which 
yielded to my hold, and the gilded ceiling following with a horrid crash, 
again awoke me. Morning at length dawned; I roused my friend, and 
we dressed in all haste. On leaving our rooms we found the notary in 
full trim, contemplating his preparations for the trip, oe which a 
well-filled provision-basket, and an immense lantern, which he thought 
would be useful in case we were able to land in the grotto, were most 
conspicuous. After partaking of a hurried breakfast, we set out, ac- 
companied by our host and his little son, followed by the sad and 
anxious looks of his family. 

We arrived in half an hour at the landing-place from which -we were 
to embark, where we found Angelo and our muleteer Michelo Furerico, 
who were awaiting us. We took our places in Angelo’s boat, towing 
after us a smaller one containing torches, a large iron vessel filled with 
‘pitch, besides lanterns, and some yards of small but strong rope. Angelo 
and his companion plied their oars, however, so vigorously, that we had 
to request them occasionally to lessen their exertions, that we might 
have a better view of the wonderful coast. We kept the shore on our 
left, and passing over against the Neptune villa of Tiberius, soon found 
ourselves under the bold and almost overhanging precipice, at the foot of 
which we observed many holes and caves, ornamented with stalactites of 
every possible shape. I now looked out impatiently for that we were 
seeking ; my friend, however, the nearer we approached, showed less 
desire to enter it, supposing that our host intended to laugh at us. I 
convineed him, however, that we should have the laugh all on our side 
when we got into the grotto, if we found such were the case. We now 
began-'to cast off our encumbering garments, and exhorted the notary, 
who in the mean time had become rather grave, to follow our example. 

‘In one minute—I am rather too warm at present,” said he, without 
stirring. The rowers, who up to this time had been very loquacious, 
now grew remarkably quiet. Not long after we shot past the extremity 
of a small headland, the oars were drawn in, and our boat remained at 
rest. Not a lip moved. 

‘Well, what are we stopping for ?” said I. 

“Here is the grotto,” replied Angelo, after a little hesitation ; and he 
pointed out the small entrance to me, in and out of which the deep blue 
water was rolling. All were silent—Don Pagano had become rather 
meditative. 

** Now ‘then, Angelo,” cried I, breaking silence, “look after the 
torches ; we have not much time to lose, and must be sharp.”’ 

Angelo stepped into the small boat, struck a light, and in a short 
time we had the pitch in the iron dish blazing famously. The fumes 
and heat wereso great, that the worthy boatman, in setting the fire-pan 
on to the surface of the water, ihvedh up his face until it looked more 
like a squeezed lemon than a human visage, causing a hearty laugh on 
the part of us strangers; the notary, however, looked more serious 
than ever. 

“ Quick, Mr. Notary! quick!” said I; “ we wantto jump in.” 
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“ T am still rather warm,” was his reply ; “ but do not let me hinder 

ou. Swim in, I will follow immediately.” 

“ No, no,” I answered; “that is not as we arranged. We must all 
enter together.” 

“ But why all?” 

*« Because it would otherwise appear as if you were afraid, my dear sir. 
Come, let me assist you to undress.” 

“Ohno. But pray leave me alone ; I readly am too heated.” 

“ Very well, then, we will wait a little.” 

The notary at last began to remove his upper clothing. 

“ Go in,” said he; ‘1 will certainly follow immediately.” 

“No, Mr. Notary,” I replied, seizing him by the shoulders; “ if you 
do not prepare for the water immediately, I'll throw you in!” 

The words, spoken half in earnest and half in jest, had the desired 
effect, and he was speedily freed from all artificial covering. Jump in, 
however, he would not. I availed myself of a favourable oppor- 
tunity, gave him a slight push, and plump! he lay in the water, from 
which he immediately emerged, shooting up like a cork. He was one of 
those who by nature can scarcely sink in water. We strangers now 
sprang in, and frisked merrily round him. He had taken my sport in 
good part, but felt by no means inclined to join in our mirth, for the 
eventful monient was now approaching. Angelo, squatting down in the 
little boat something after the custom of the Turks, drove the blazing 
pitch towards the opening. Not one of us, I believe, was perfectly free 
from fear. Not that I was terrified at the fabulous reports I had heard; 
but I certainly thought of the horrid sharks referred to by the canonico, 
and asked Angelo if he thought we were in danger from them? His 
answer, “ There is no cause for fear—they never come between rocks,” 
did not afford me much satisfaction ; for it was all very well for him to 
say so with his legs in the boat, and mine in the water. Now, however, 
he had reached the opening, and groped his way in by the side of the 
cavern, The thick smoke of the burning pitch was extremely oppressive 
both to him and me as we made our way under the low arched roof, and 
I was compelled to shut my eyes to avoid the disagreeable sensation. On 
reopening them, everything was dark around me except where Angelo 
was groping his way along the humid wall, and it was only by the rever- 
beration of the breaking waves that I could form some idea of the extent 
of the place. 1 swam on in strange and anxious expectation, straiming 
my eyes in yain to catch a glimpse of the looked-for antiquities, when ‘I 
observed my friend and the notary, who followed me, both turn at the 
same time to make their exit, and glanced round hooting at their fears ; 
but—good Heavens! what a sight met mv eyes. I sprang, involuntarily, 
almost out of the liquid element, overcome by the most horrible feelings; 
for I now perceived that the water beneath me bore the appearance of 
inflamed spirits, burning fearfully blue. For the moment, dazzled with 
the brilliancy of the colour, I imagined that it was a voleanie pheno- 
menon; as I became sensible, however, that the temperature of the water 
still remained the same, I cast my eyes towards the roof, supposing that 
the beautiful spectacle must have its origin in reflection; but there the 
dark and frowning rock alone met my gaze, and, with my back turned to 
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Angelo’s pitch fire, I began at last to make out its sombre shape. The 
water still remained wonderful in its properties, and when the waves were 
for an instant quiet, I felt as if I were swimming in the clear blue sky, 
and, almost intoxicated with delight, I cried to my companions, “ By all 
that is lovely, come here! Were there nothing in the grotto but this 
beautiful water, it would still remain a world’s wonder. Come, fear not; 
there are neither sharks nor devils to be seen, but the most splendid dis- 
play of colouring ever beheld !” 

Richeldeeed by my words, the two worthies took fresh courage, and 
again entered, and participated in my transport. We were not, how- 
ever, able to comprehend the wonder which caused us so much astonish- 
ment. We could now understand the origin of the terror experienced 
by the priests who had entered the cavern some two centuries before us. 
Angelo had in the mean time reached the background, and discovered a 
favourable point for landing, whither we accordingly swam, and disco- 
vered, on stepping on shore, that the cavern extended considerably farther 
into the island. 

“‘ There’s the emperor’s passage !’’ shouted the notary, before he was 
well out of the water. 

I thought it was not unlikely, took a lantern from Angelo in which a 
small lamp was burning, and went, shivering, onwards. The ground was 
very uneven and slippery, and pointed stalactites, hanging from the roof 
on every side, threw perplexing shadows on the curiously-shapen walls, 
and made me think every now and then that I saw something moving. 
My phantasy, excited by the incomprehensible phenomenon of the water, 
conjured up innumerable thoughts and shapes, and the idea seized me 
that we had stumbled upon the residence of a horde of pirates. I now 
suddenly observed the reflection of my lamp grow paler, and stopped 
to regard it more attentively. My friends asked me the reason of my 
shrinking back. I had almost replied “ that I saw a skeleton ;” but, on 
throwing the light of the lamp full on the object, I perceived that it was 
only a stalactite to which my imagination had assigned so horrible a 
shape. I stepped forward, but again my heart was almost in my mouth 
as I found my shadow, not behind me, as before, but at my side. “* What 
can cause that?” thought I; “some door must open this way, and I 
stand a chance of being set upon by murderers, with little hope of 
assistance from my companions.” I turned round, and perceived an 
opening, evidently artificially made, which looked towards the entrance 
of the grotto from which the light streamed in. 

“Here is a sign of man’s hand,” cried I to my friends—“ a window 
hewn in the rock.” 

The notary, followed by Fries, scrambled towards me as fast as the 
slippery rock would permit. 

** A hewn window, certainly,” said the notary, in a self-satisfied tone. 
“‘ My head for it, this is the emperor’s secret way.” 

From the window the grotto was visible in all its splendour ; and we 
could perceive the large and deep basin, vaulted over with picturesque 
masses of rock, from which elegantly-formed stalactites were pendant 
on all sides, glittering in the faint blue light of the water rolling like a 
heaven beneath, whilst the waves, breaking on the landing-place, to 
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which animal remains had imparted a deep red tinge, dashed up showers 
of sparkling brilliants, and the bright daylight gleaming through the 
entrance shed a moon-like light over its narrow path. 

Forgetting both the emperor and his passage in the beauty of the 
scene, we sprang into the water for our drawing materials, to make a 
sketch of the grotto, with the view of endeavouring at some future period 
to commit it to canvas. Returning with the needful articles, we seated 
ourselves in the window, one holding the lantern to the other, and com- 
pleted two views of the place. In the mean time, little Pagano and the 
muleteer had given our boat in charge of some other which had ap- 
proached, and swam shouting in, darting about in the splendid water 
like imps of darkness, and throwing fiery sparks on all sides. Our host, 
however, who had business to transact in Capri, was compelled to leave 
us, much against his inclination. On the outside he found the owner of 
the property, who, having heard our shouts, had sprung down the rocks 
like a goat, and with open mouth and inquisitive gaze was peering into 
the cavern when he made his exit. Not a little astonished to see a well- 
known face, he exclaimed : 

“Can that be you, Mr. Notary, coming out ? What shouting is that 
within?” 

“The devil’s within!” cried the now courageous notary, waggishly. 
** Look in yourself, and you will see him.” 

The astonished proprietor soon gathered courage, threw off his gar- 
ments, and swam in, meeting with a hearty reception from the muleteer 
and the landlord’s son. The huzzaing, the cave, the water, the fire, and 
our arrangements for sketching, all combined to increase his astonish- 
ment; and he more than once gave utterance to his feelings of wonder 
at our temerity in entering a place which he, although the owner of it, 
whose life had been spent on the spot, had never dared to explore. 

Having now completed our sketches, we resolved to penetrate farther 
into the cave, and, lantern in hand, I led the way along a passage of our 
left, the path winding like a labyrinth, in consequence of the position of 
the stalactites, and frequently leading us over a surface of stony incrus- 
tation scarcely half an inch thick, which, however, bore us safely. This 
passage brought us at last through an entrance, evidently formed by 
human hand, again into the large grotto. We retraced our steps, and, 
a little more to the right, discovered a longer passage, along which we 
proceeded. 

In our way we stumbled on some stones, which bore the appearance of 
masonry, and on which the proprietor immediately threw himself, ex- 
claiming, “ Here is a treasure! It is mine!” Nothing was, however, 
discovered, and we enjoyed a hearty laugh at the expense of the poor 
man, who, however, was not to be discouraged on that account, for the 
scene was repeated several times, to our great amusement, until at length 
a little cireumstance bereft him of all courage. He had been eagerly 
skipping on before me, when he suddenly stopped short and turned 
tail, almost dashing the lantern from my hand in his unexpected retreat. 

** What is the matter?” I asked, astonished at his movement. 

“Listen!” said he, in a whisper, pressing on me, and grasping 
my arm; and I could feel how he trembled. The muleteer and the little 
Pagano laid their fingers on their lips, and were silent. We now heard a 
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noise like dropping water sounding out of the pitchy darkness of the 

and finding this was the cause of our treasure-seeker’s fear we 
stepped forwards. The lantern, however, now burned strangely, quite 
dimly when held near the ground, and brightly when held above our 
er This did not escape the notice of the three Capraers, who ex- 
claimed, crossing themselves, that there must certainly be something 
wrong in the place, and begged of us to return. To this we assented, as 
being only prudent; but before doing so I stepped a little farther forward, 
holding the lantern on high, and observed a thick heavy vapour rising out 
of the ground, which I knew must be “fire-damp.” Never having seen 
this phenomenon before, we strangers stood for an instant to regard it; 
the islanders, however, besought us to return, and were already making 
the best of their way out in the darkness, not one of them wishing to be 
last. Amusing as this hasty retreat appeared to us, we grew rather 
serious on discovering that we were no longer in the passage we had at 
first penetrated. The confused groping about of those who preceded me 
distracted my attention, and prevented my observing our error, even by 
the light of the lantern, until the spot we at length reached was strikingly 
different from any we had before seen. ‘‘ Heaven save us!” exclaimed 
the islanders, on perceiving from its greater size and regularity that we 
were in a new . 

At the point where we had discovered our mistake I now laid some 
stones im a certain position as a mark, and begged of them all to search 
this, which I concluded was the principal passage, the other appearing 
to me too small for a Roman work, expecting by the aid of the stones to 
be enabled to retrace our steps easily. The islanders, however, entreated 
me to give up my new adventure, and my friend was on the point of 
calling my attention to the small supply of oil remaining, when the light 
suddenly became extinguished, and we were left enveloped in impene- 
trable darkness. Thus lost in the thick gloom, without any knowledge 
of the locality—for it was now impossible to find the mark I had made— 
the islanders lost all heart, trembling with fear, and looking only for a 
death of starvation, and crying to all the saints for help. As I laid all 
the blame of our unfortunate situation on myself, my utmost efforts were 
alone requisite to enable me to preserve my presence of mind. 

“ There is nothing now left for us but trust in Providence,” I cried. 
“One of us must stand still whilst the other four search about for pas- 
sages. By calling to each other we shall easily keep together, and set 
ourselves right by the one who remains here.” 

This idea was approved of by my German friend, and we were about 
carrying it into execution, when a terrible cry resembling the roar of a 
wild beast penetrated through the darkness, causing us all to huddle 
together in fear. The cry was repeated. 

‘*God be praised !” exclaimed Michelo, the donkey-driver, “it is An- 
gelo’s voice which the echo renders so fearful—he is shouting Michelo !”’ 

“ He is in truth an angel!” I cried. ‘“ He is not far distant, and we 
shall soon find the way out.”’ 

We moved cautiously forward, now shouting, then listening, in the 
direction of the sound, and had hardly gone fifty paces when we per- 
ceived a faint light, and shortly after the hewn window. After the thick 
darkness, the wonderful illumination of the water shone upon us with 
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twofold magnificence, and we all hailed good Angelo with a joyous “Eh 
viva!” He was still paddling about in his skiff; the fire, however, had 
burnt out, and as we had been so long a time absent he feared we might 
have met with an accident, and had shouted so lustily—half in fright for 
himself, and half for us. Gladly we plunged together into the subter- 
ranean sky, and as it was now ruffled by a fresh breeze Angelo begged 
of us to quit the grotto, observing that we must hurry if we hoped to 
complete the circuit of the island. We once more landed, threw our 
portfolios and camp-stools into the skiff which had carried the fire, 
regained the beautiful element, and swam out full of delight, but without 
the slightest idea as to the cause of the colour of the water, fully deter- 
mined, on my part at least, to investigate the cause of it thoroughly at 
another time. The islanders thought themselves heroes, and looked with 
feelings of pride on the entrance to the grotto, thanking St. Anthony, 
however, that they had at length emerged. ‘The donkey-driver antici- 
pated a glorious reception on the part of the inhabitants of Capri, put 
the skiff into the smaller of the two boats, and went on board himself 
with the younger Pagano (the elder had already gone with a fisherman 
in another boat to Capri), whilst we embarked with Angelo in the 
larger. 

“‘ Does no one row us but you?” I asked. 

“‘ Be comforted,” replied Angelo; “Iam as good as two.” 

He then seized the oars, hung on the pegs, and rowed us out of the 
small bay, turning to the left, round the north-west part of the island. 
We observed more small caves in that direction, and, as the wind became 
fresh, very beautiful breakers on the numberless rocks. In a wedge- 
shaped opening the waves hurried in, dashing up on high in a pillar of 
water, and descending in dazzling spray, refulgent with all the colours of 
the rainbow. As we passed the numerous cliffs steering southwards, the 
waves rose higher and higher, and the shore became more bold and pre- 
cipitous. With a firm grasp, Angelo battled with the foaming waters, 
whilst our light bark with its painted eyes danced over the sea like a 
dolphin. My companion could not enjoy the pleasing spectacle of An- 
gelo’s daring; having but recently recovered from a fever, the tossing of 
our boat brought on a severe headache. 

‘Saint Anthony !” suddenly, however, shrieked Angelo. One of the 
oar-pins had given in the hard struggle, and Angelo, losing his balance, 
allowed the oar to slip through his hand, when it was borne on the 
boiling waves, and was dashed against the rugged shore. I was terri- 
fied; for with a single oar what could we do in such raging waters. 
Swimming would prove of little avail, for the jagged rocks mounted 
almost. perpendicularly to a height of 1000 feet. Our danger was in- 
ereased by submerged cliffs, whose presence the broken waters and 
lashed-up foam too plainly indicated. On a projecting ledge I observed 
a man, who had lowered himself by a rope to collect plants. On seeing 
us he flung down his staff, and raised his hands heavenward at beholding 
the danger we were in. To descend further was impossible, and to 
expect assistance from him, although he appeared most anxious to aid us, 
was therefore out of the question. 

Angelo did not suffer our embarrassment to deprive him of his pre- 
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sence of mind. With the one oar he so guided our bark as to enable 
me to regain our lost oar and hand it to him. Before he could fix 
another pin, however, a swelling wave bore us on its crest towards the 
frowning rock, but he skilfully succeeded with both oars in stemming 
our course, although, in anticipation of the shock, I recoiled with horror, 
when rolling back with tremendous force it carried us away from the 
dreaded shore. 

“ Bravo, Angelo! bravo!” shouted the man on the rock; and with 
rejoicing hearts we repeated the cry. 

It was truly a masterpiece of skill. Angelo’s figure rose at the mo- 
mentous period ; the oars grew suddenly under his hands, his eyes flashed 
fire, his whole frame seemed suddenly rooted to the bottom of our boat, 
and—we were saved. 

Our approbation produced but little effect on his features ; he worked 
quietly on, but after a few seconds he gazed upon the rocky wall and 
exclaimed, “ God be praised! Had you not given me the oar, we should 
all have been lost.” Then striking in the new pin with his horny hand, 
he bent with renewed strength to the oars. 








A DAY AT THE BARRICADES. 


ForTUNATELY for themselves, few Englishmen are in a capacity to 
join with me in saying that they have also spent a day at the barricades ; 
the inhabitants of this happy island are still blessedly ignorant of even 
the first principles of their erection, and none of our generals have been 

et compelled to exchange the sword for the pen, and explain the proper 
method of scaling them. ‘The only barricades we ever see are those 
raised in our thoroughfares when repairs are going on, to the profit of 
our cabmen; and the only weapons with which they are assailed are 
winged, but not death-dealing, consisting, as they do, of a volley of ob- 
—— on the heads of the leaders of the destructive and constructive 
and. 

Our political excitement ends in a very different fashion from that 
which was formerly en vogue on the Continent: when a thing grievously 
annoys us, and cannot by possibility be endured any longer, we even join 
together in a peaceful conspiracy, and abolish it by the empioyment of 
moral foree—a more powerful weapon than all the warlike equipments to be 
found in Woolwich Arsenal. For all that, though, our cousins-german must 
not be utterly blamed for their appeal to the sword: they never were in 
a position to understand the real blessings of liberty, and persons under 
such circumstances are only too prone to be seduced by the meretricious 
blandishments of that painted lady, Democracy. 

For my own part, I was led to comprehend the delights of revolution 
by a very peculiar process: at the first outbreak of hostilities I may 
safely avouch that there was not a more peaceful Civis Britannicus in the 
whole territory of Baden than myself; but I presume the enjoyment of 
revolution is something like that of opium—the first taste is inexpressibly 
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nauseous, but, by degrees, it becomes a necessity to existence. At least, 
it was so in my case; when the news arrived across the frontier that Louis 
Philippe had scented the danger and betaken himself to England, under 
the ya i name of Mr. Smith, I felt rather more than curious to know 
what would be the result of the movement in the ducal residence of 
Carlsruhe. Thither I went, and had the distinguished honour of forming 
one of the body-guard hurriedly raised to protect the grand duke from 
any hostile attack. Fortunately for myself, the only opportunity I found 
of exhibiting my prowess was in wielding my knife and fork, and drink- 
ing several bottles of the celebrated white wine from Eberstein, which, 
though heretofore exclusively kept for the grand ducal table, was, by the 
levelling process going on, considered not a whit too good for his gallant 
defenders. 

As the political excitement waxed fiercer, in equal ratio did mine, and 
I gradually found myself shouting vehemently for Hecker and other 
worthies, who have since left their country for their country’s good, 
although up to that time their names were almost unknown to me, and 
it was a matter of perfect indifference whether the National Guard were 
formed or not. But here I must correct myself; for, after it came into 
existence, the unlucky drums used to beat the reveillé every morning at 
four o'clock, and I, consequently, lost a considerable portion of my natural 
rest. 

The first great popular meeting that was held took place at Offenburg, 
and an ominous sign of the times was rendered by Hecker’s reply to the 
request that he would accept office as minister of justice, “ Ich kann kein 
Fiirsten Diener seyn ;” words which, although placed by Schiller in the 
mouth of the Marquis Posa, had a terrible significance om as they left 
the people to choose between a grand duke who was indifferent to them, 
and a man like Hecker, who was born to be the darling of a mob. 

The popular ferment increased instead of becoming diminished; armed 
meetings grew into fashion through the whole length of the land, from 
Heidelberg to Basle, and, to my sorrow I must confess, I went regularly 
to all of them. Hecker and his friends retired to Switzerland after the 
breaking up of the Vor Parliament, and all threatened a very lively 
episode in the history of Baden. ' 

Towards the close of the month of May, the political refugees, wearied 
of the monotony of peace, thought it high time to have their innings, 
and word was soon brought that they were moving on the Rhine, as 
some said, with half a dozen red-trousered French regiments at their 
back. The excitement was of course intense, and a popular armed 
meeting was immediately convened at Freyburg, to see (in the words of 
the programme) what encouragement should be given to the progress of 
the Republic. But, before telling you what they said and did there, I 
may as well give a short description of this most interesting town. 

Freyburg is situated in an exquisite -_ in the Black Forest, at no 

at distance from the Swiss frontier and the Rhine. It contains a 
population of about 10,000 souls, and enjoys the usual gentle dulness of 
collegiate towns. It is the seat of the Catholic University of Baden, 
and would scarcely ever be visited by strangers were it not for the very 
splendid cathedral it boasts. It is, in fact, the finest specimen of Gothic 
architecture in a complete state to be found in Germany, or, I might 
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almost say, in Europe. At least I cannot, at the moment, recollect any 
other great church completed in accordance with the original design, 
except, perhaps, the Madeleine in Paris, or our own St. Paul's. The 
cathedral of Cologne may be grander in conception, but it is not yet 
finished, and never will be, unless they progress considerably faster than 
they are doing at present. ‘‘ Besides this, Freyburg Cathedral is remark- 
able from being-the result of the united energies of the people, for they 
completed it, after kings and princes had given up the task in despair. 
Houses and lands were mortgaged to raise the money; and where a man 
had neither, he voluntarily gave his days and labour to complete the 
noble work : the result was one of the most beautiful buildings it is pos- 
sible to imagine.” 

The presence of the cathedral in Freyburg has had considerable influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the town; the inhabitants are perfectly well 

uainted with the current value of English sovereigns, and do not 
evince the slightest objection to receive any quantity their distinguished 
visitors may feel inclined to exchange for Dutch clocks and straw hats, 
the staple articles of barter drawn from the Black Forest. From these 
data it might be inferred, naturally, that the population of the town 
would be disinclined towards revolution or rebellion, if you like to call it 
so; and so they would have been, if the season had commenced. As it 
was, they felt dull after a severe winter—their blood had been put in 
active circulation by the various émeutes all around them—strangers had 
not yet begun to appear, that is, those who were worth shearing, and 
the consequence was, the people of Freyburg thought that they 
would have their fun as well, though it might be death to others: nor 
were the means and appliances wanting. 

At the close of May, then, the long-talked-of armed popular meeting 
took place, and thousands flocked to Freyburg, myself among them. 
My knowledge of such assemblies was becoming rather extensive, and J 
soon saw that there was some mischief in the wind, through the number 
of strange faces I perceived, and which could only belong to Poles, those 
carrion crows of revolution. It was a most peculiar fact that, during the 
whole progress of the outbreaks in Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort, &c., Poles 
were immediately found in the front ranks as soon as the first gun was 
fired in anger. Whence they came nobody appeared to know, or how 
they disappeared; as soon as hostilities ceased they modestly retired, 
without waiting to receive the meed of valour at the hands of a grateful 
mob, or anticipating it by carrying away with them a few dozen silver 
spoons, and such unconsidered trifles, as a reminiscence. 

As for the rest of the assembly, they were the old familiar faces; the 
detachment of blouse, or scythe, men, as they were indiscriminately 
termed, I had seen before, but, as my readers may not have enjoyed that 
peculiar good fortune, I may as well devote a few lines to them. They 
were a corps of picked men, of herculean forms, dressed in blue linen 
blouses and grey-felt sombreros, adorned with red feathers, and carried a 
most extraordinary weapon, formed of a combination of scythe and reap- 
ing-hook, fastened to the end of a pole about five feet long. This curious 
instrument was a reminiscence of the last Polish war, and was intended 
to be employed in repulsing cavalry attacks: the reaping-hook serving 
to catch the rider by the neck and drag him from the saddle, when the 
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scythe —— settled him. I believe, however, its value was never 
properly established, at least by a fair trial, for when it eame to cava 
attacks the rebels used to remember the adage of “running away” in 
order to “live to fight another day,” and very speedily took themselves 
out of harm’s way. 

The remainder of the mob collected on the market-place of Freyburg 
consisted of Turner, or members of the gymnastic societies, dressed in 
their white linen jackets and trousers, and armed with muskets the grand 
duke had been good enough to give them, at considerable expense to the 
country, and a vast number of long-booted, red-waistcoated peasants, 
whose armament was, to use the mildest term for it, extraordinary. An 
antiquarian would have gloated over the guns and pistols, swords and 
daggers there brought to light, with intense satisfaction. There were 
the long rifles with which their forefathers had repulsed the French in 
1794, now quite disabled by rust, and weapons of such quaint and 
peculiar form that it would not have required any great stretch of imagi- 
nation to suppose that they had been employed in the terrible peasant 
war of 1525. Add to these a quantity of fat citizens from the towns 
of the Underland, some dragging huge sabres rattling at their heels, 
others tripped up by their straight court swords, and the reader may form 
a tolerably correct idea of the components of a German armed meeting 
in those on. 

As heterogeneous, however, as the assembly was, it was just the same 
with their opinions. The majority of the peasants was only animated 
with one wish, that of eking their revenge upon the Jews, who certainly 
deserved punishment if all behaved in the same way as one of whose 
villany I was once witness. I had been out shooting, and in the after- 
noon turned into a village inn to have some refreshment. The only in- 
mates of the room where I sat were an old peasant and two children of 
Israel, money-lenders or corn-dealers, for in Germany they generally 
unite both professions. The peasant wanted to borrow the sum of forty 
florins, or about three pounds ten, on mortgage of his farm, to which the 
Jews consented, but the main difficulty appeared to be that they had not 
so much money with them, their united capital only amounting to 
twenty-six florins. They, however, drew up a bill, handed over the 
twenty-six florins to the peasant, inserted the amount in the document, 
and all appeared to be going on correctly. One of the Jews, however, 
suddenly recollected that he had some money to receive in the village, 
and promised the peasant that, if he succeeded, he would let him have 
the other fourteen florins. He went out for a time, and returned with 
the money, which he handed over to the peasant, and duly inserted in 
the document. I had forgotten all about the affair, when, some three 
months afterwards, the old peasant came to call upon me in a state of 
terrible tribulation, and begged in the name of all the saints that I would 
help him. It appeared that the Jews had begun an action against him 
for 2614 florins, which they swore they had lent him, and which was 
horne out by the bill he had signed. ‘They had put down the first 26 
florins they had given him, and added the other 14 close by their side 
afterwards, so that it read 2614, and had it not been for my active inter- 
ference, and after an infinity of trouble, caused by the Jews’ perjury (for 
they would not give in until the chief rabbi of Carlsruhe was summoned to 
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take their oath by some dreadful process peculiar to themselves), the poor 
old peasant would indubitably ate been sold out. Nor was this an 
isolated case ; but as it occurred in my own presence, I can vouch for the 
fact. Indeed, in Alsace many of the hive were terribly maltreated about 
this time; and even the great Israelite, Baron von Rothsehild, according 
to lar rumour, was glad to remove his treasures to the strong fortress 
of Mayence, not deeming them sufficiently secure in Frankfort. By the 
way, | wonder what his mamma, Madame Rothschild, if she be still 
living, thinks about the complication with Russia. It is said that, at the 
time when a war was apprehended between France and Germany, 
several years ago, one of her comméres ran in to tell the old lady the 
terrible news ; she was, however, speedily consoled by the reply: “ Pah, 
pah! my son won’t permit it—he won’t lend them any money.” Surely 
Mr. Cobden must have derived his notions of finance from this worthy 
dame, when present at the Peace Congress at Frankfort. After this long 
digression, let me return to the good town of Freyburg. 

The balcony of the first floor windows in the Hotel zum Ritter was 
selected as the oratorical tribune, and it was soon densely crowded with 
students, newspaper editors, and other dissatisfied heroes, who wished to 
make a little noise in the world. The usual turbulent speeches were 
held, the flags were waved from below, guns and pistols were continually 
fired, regardless of danger and expense, and I breathed somewhat more 
freely, for I fancied things would end in the accustomed manner. In 
this, however, I was lamentably mistaken, for a horseman came suddenly 
riding in‘who brought the news that Hecker and Struvé had, that after- 
noon, passed the Rhine at Lérrach, and were hurrying with forced 
marches to Freyburg, fully determined to do or die. It was surprising 
how this intelligence inflamed the hearers. Hecker’s name was idolised 
by the people, and the feeling had been maintained by many artful 
rumours. One, for instance, I remember, was universally circulated and 
believed, that he was the second son of the Grand Duchess Stephanie of 
Baden, and carried off, when born, by the White Lady from the palace 
of Carlsruhe. This was an adaptation of the Caspar Hauser legend, 
which had never been satisfactorily cleared up, but was so fully credited 
that reputable persons pointed out to me the actual murderer of the boy, 
who was a gentleman held in high repute, and personally received at the 
grand ducal court. But this is ever a misfortune contingent on abso- 
lutism, that the most outré stories obtain credence through the exertions 
of the police to suppress them. For my own part, I succeeded in pro- 
curing the secret history of Caspar Hauser, and studied it carefully, and 
I have no doubt that the suspicions cast on the Grand Duke Leopold 
could have been easily dissipated at the time ; he, however, dared public 
opinion, and has gone to the grave with the unenviable reputation of 
having been implicated in an assassination. Be this as it may, the ori- 
ginal story had been so successful, that it was thought advisable to spread 
reports that Hecker was the younger brother of Caspar Hauser, and re- 
moved by the same process; and it was not at all a bad scheme, for it 
reconciled many, who would. have shrunk from rebellion, to an armed in- 
terference in favour of the legitimate heir. 

As I said before, the arrival of the messenger caused the greatest ex- 
citement in Freyburg, and the armed meeting formed the groundwork 
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for a very successful attempt at rebellion. A student of the name of 
Von Langsdorft proposed that the town should be held on behalf of 
the “ Apostles of Liberty,” and the regular troops kept in check until 
Hecker and his merry men threw their weight into the scale. This pro- 
position was unanimously agreed to, and a “ rider” was appended in the 
shape, that no one be allowed to quit the town, but all be tarred with the 
same brush. I now thought it time to beat my retreat gracefully, but 
on wending my way to the gate that led to the railway station, I found 
it already held by a party of the scythe men, who would not allow me to 
pass. My attempts at the other gates were equally unsuccessful, and I 
found the rather unpleasant conviction forced upon me that I must stay 
in Freyburg and be witness to a real contest, my only experience in that 
line having been hitherto confined to theatrical combats of two—up to a 
ozen. 

The night was passed in various preparations for the anticipated fight, 
for two regiments of infantry and a field-battery lay within twenty 
miles of the town. The plates were pulled up for some distance on the 
railway, the omnibuses al various carriages confiscated and formed into 
barricades in certainly a very practical manner by filling them with 
paving-stones, but the great achievement consisted in carrying two four- 
pounders to the top of the Schwaben Thor. The citizens of Freyburg 
had amused themselves in happier times by playing at soldiers, as is the 
case in every German town, and their scarlet-fever broke out in the form 
of an artillery corps. The grand duke had very kindly made them a 
present of four little field-pieces, which they had been accustomed to 
limber and unlimber, load and fire, at every possible opportunity. These 
guns, when not in active service, were kept in the town-hall, together 
with the fire-engines, and thence the rebels carried them off in triumph, 
after intimidating the porter by holding a pistol at his head. I may as 
well state that it was vilealel and the official was perfectly well aware 
of it; but then it is just as well to go through the proper form, and I 
believe the worthy janitor received afterwards the Zihringer order of the 
twenty-ninth class fur his heroic conduct. After this affecting scene, two 
of the cannon were planted in the centre of a barricade at the Schweizer 
Thor, and the other two dragged by sheer strength to the top of the 
Schwaben Thor, where they were loaded with old iron, nails, and stones, 
in readiness for the morrow. 

I retired for the night to the Zahringer Hof, where I found quarters 
at the very top of the house, whence I could enjoy a view over a broad 
expanse of country. The town remained in a state of great confusion 
during the whole of the night, as the insurgents ransacked every house 
from top to bottom for arms, and even stripped part of the lead from the 
roof of the cathedral to melt into bullets. I obtained an hour or two of 
broken sleep, and, as soon as day dawned, I posted myself at the window, 
to see if anything fresh had turned up. The first thing I noticed was a 
body of about 600 men, as it seemed to me at a rough calculation, col- 
lected in a narrow valley, about three miles from the town, but strange 
to say, in a remarkable state of inaction. I soon found, however, on 
looking to the other side, what it was that held them in check. ‘Two 
regiments of Hessians, and a field-battery of six guns, were drawn up 
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close to the railway station, and evidently meant mischief. I had not 
much time, though, to watch them, for the door of my bedroom was sud- 
denly burst open, and a party of armed men rushed in, who, with many 
fierce oaths, insisted on my coming down and helping to remove the 
barricade at the Schwaben Thor, so that their friends might come in. 
With much repining at my folly at running my head into such unneces- 
danger, I went down stairs, and betook myself under a guard to the 
te, where I found several more involuntary revolutionists assembled. 
The policy of the insurgents was, however, far from being despicable : 
the barricade was the most exposed place in the whole town, being only 
four feet high, and covered by the enemy’s guns; only those, therefore, 
were to be employed in its temporary removal by whose fall the ranks of 
the fighting men would suffer no loss. At it we went, then, and very 
rapidly cleared away the pe pa carts, &c., of which the barricade 
was formed, being much hastened in our movements by the dropping fire 
of one of the Hessian regiments, who seemed to make us their especial 
target. Fortunately though, they, in all probability, aimed at us, and 
this accident saved our lives, for regulation muskets are notorious for not 
carrying straight. Be this as it may, the barricade was very speedily 
removed, and all the neighbouring houses lined with tirailleurs to repulse 
the soldiers if they attempted a storm. It was all of no avail; the in- 
surgents in the valley either would not, or dared not, face the enemy’s 
fire, and they could not be induced to make a bold rush, and enter the 
town. In fact, we were again driven to rebuild the barricade ; and I may 
as well mention here, that, although we carried it away three consecutive 
times, the heroes without had too much regard for their skins, and gra- 
dually retired farther and farther up the valley. 

This, of course, inspired the soldiers with fresh courage, and they soon 
commenced a tremendous cannonade upon the barricade at the Schwaben 
Thor. Myself and a few others mounted the cathedral tower, whence we 
had an uninterrupted view of the whole engagement. The soldiers soon 
gave up the use of their artillery through fear of injuring the cathedral, 
and prepared for a storm. ‘They were twice repulsed with considerable 
loss by the insurgents, who were materially aided by the two little cannon 
on the top of the gate, which were served with very great precision. 

At length the barricade was captured, and the soldiers rushed in; the 
fellows on the gate, with a courage worthy of a better cause, would 
not desert their guns, but were cut down toa man. This, I must candidly 
state, | was not an eye-witness of; for being tolerably well acquainted 
with the amiable disposition of soldiers after an engagement, and their 
aps to shoot people first and inquire into their guilt afterwards, I 

ad gradually found my way to the top of the castle hill, whence I 
hurried off, with several other co-revolutionists, into the recesses of the 
Black Forest. 

I was not at all deceived in my anticipations as to the conduct of the 
soldiery, for I afterwards learned that they had killed everybody they 
found in the street, without any compunction. They merely requested 
them to hold out their hands, and the least trace of dirt upon them was a 
proof of complicity in the rebellion. The victim was then planted against 
a doorway, and either impaled on a bayonet or else shot. An old Eng- 
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lish gentleman, so the story ran, who was very far from feeling charitably 
disposed to the insurgents, opened his shutters to cheer the soldiers, but, 
in doing so, had two of his fingers shot off. 

After we had succeeded in placing some six good miles of ground be- 
tween ourselves and the soldiers, we held a consultation as to our future 
progress. We were six in number, and if it be true that “ poverty makes 
us acquainted with strange bedfellows,” I am sure it may be said with 
equal justice of revolution. The party consisted of two students, two 
handwerksbursche—a tailor and a shoemaker—the editor of a Mannheim 
newspaper, and myself. Our united property amounted to seventeen 
florins, and the only persons laden with luggage were the journeymen, 
whose knapsacks were arranged on little trucks for the purpose of eas 
locomotion. We lit our pipes, had a pull at the “ Schnaps budel,” and 
talked about our future prospects. The world was certainly before us, 
but not where to choose: behind us were the Badenese troops—before us 
Switzerland, where we well knew it would be no use fur us to go in the 
present state of our finances. After a long deliberation, it was agreed 
that we should separate and shift for ourselves ; so, after fairly dividing 
our money, the students went off for the Rhine, in order to take refuge 
at Strasburg ; the journeymen determined on going to Switzerland; and 
the editor and myself decided on trusting to our good fortune to return 
home safely. We had not much to fear as long as we kept out of the 
way of the soldiers; our passports were en régle, and our only apprehen- 
sion was that we might starve on the road. As it was, we remained 
nearly six weeks in the Black Forest, where we were most hospitably 
treated by the peasants, and lived on the fat of the land, for my comrade 
was a famous singer, and that was enough to secure him a hearty wel- 
come among the unsophisticated sons of the mountains. At length we 
were reluctantly compelled to quit this happy spot, for detachments of 
soldiers were sent into the Black Forest to rout out the refugees, and we 
trudged off to the Lake of Constance, stopping at Schaffhausen by the 
way to “ do the falls” as long as our finances would permit us, which 
was no great length of time, for we indulged rather too extensively in 
wine, after having been subjected during nearly six weeks to the annoy- 
ance of drinking potato-brandy—the most horrible decoction that can be 
conceived. How we eventually got to Stuttgardt has ever been a mys- 
tery to me, for we positively walked upwards of one hundred miles with- 
out a penny. We did get there, however, and our troubles were at an 
end; we procured money and clothes, and set off leisurely on our home- 
ward route to Heidelburg. By the time I got back to Baden-Baden, 
though, I had had quite enough of revolutions for some time at least, 
and I consequently soon packed up my portmanteau and returned to 
England, where I had no fear of being forced to build barricades, or be- 
come a firing mark for soldiers. 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


Tue revolution in China—unquestionably the most important event , 
of the times we live in—the greatest revolution, it has been justly re- 
marked, the world has yet seen, comprising in mere magnitude a popula- 
tion equal to that of all Europe and all America put together—has had 
its origin in the same causes that brought about the war with Great 
Britain—the stubborn ignorance and the insufferable pride of the Tartar 
dynasty. On ascending his throne, Ta-u-kuang, or Tau-wang, entrusted 
the conduct of public affairs to statesmen who were, in the eyes of all, 
the mere guardians of superannuated Chinese traditions. Every nation 
that has institutions of any duration has its conservative party. During 
times of little excitement, the government may be safely left in the hands 
of such representatives of the old national faith; but when the time for 
rg 3 | ancient guarantees comes, as it inevitably will, their tenacity 
in up ae a state of things no longer compatible with the new circum- 
stances and new opinions that have come into existence, becomes a 
source of extreme danger. This political truth has at length made itself 
as manifest in the history of the Celestial Empire as it has. in our own 
history and that of neighbouring countries. The servants of Ta-u-kuang, 
in mere wanton contempt of barbarous nations, involved their country in 
a disastrous war. They did not understand that the moment was come 
when they must step down from the diplomatic heights to which their 
ignorant presumption had raised them, and in which European forbear- 
ance had so long upheld them. 

Hian-fung, the son and successor of Ta-u-kuang, derived no benefit 
from the lesson so justly inflicted on his imperial father. Mu-chang-ha 
and Ki-in, ministers who, during the latter years of Ta-u-kuang, had 
been unusually zealous in the cause of a liberal and progressive state of 
things, were rudely dismissed, and successors were appointed, distinguished 
by their inveterate hatred to Europeans. This change was accompanied 
by other violent reactionary measures, which only increased the mischief. 
Notwithstanding the obstinacy and perversity of the successive emperors, 
the war of China with Great Britain had the effect of opening the eyes 
of a large portion of the population to the advantages of European 
civilisation; and this movement received a further impulse from the 
progress of secret societies, more especially the ‘Chinese Union,” by 
the founding of military and naval stations, by throwing open the com- 
merce aerey monopolised by the East India Company to the vessels 
of all nations, by the increase of consular and mercantile agencies, by 
the labours of missionaries, and by the emigrations of the Chinese them- 
selves to other countries, more especially the East Indies, the Indian 
Archipelago, and California; also by the aid given by Great Britain to 
its new ally in extinguishing piracy from its seas and rivers. By all 
these circumstances combined, the way for China (Shin-wah, like the 
French Chinois) entering into the community of nations was inevitably 
prepared, and woe to the dynasty that cannot move with the people! 

No sooner were the hopes of the Chinese patriots crushed by the dis- 
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missal of Mu-chang-ha and of Ki-in, than a rumour spread far and wide 
that prophecies of old had predicted the re-establishment of the Ming 
dynasty in the forty-eighth year of the cycle, corresponding to our 1851. 
To this general prophecy one of a more definite character was added: it 
was, that he who should raise the standard of Ming, preserved by an 
apocryphal patriarch, who lived at the time of the last of the mr 
should ascend the throne. This movement soon assumed a formidable 
character; people discussed the downfal of the Tartar dynasty at their 
secret societies—the higher, the middle, and the lower classes alike, came 
under the dominion of the new opinions that were so industriously 
spread abroad, and the public mind was everywhere prepared for revo- 
lution. But that not before a small body of insurgents, averaging 
probably a few hundreds, and over-estimated by Messrs. Callery and 
Yvan at 100,000 men,* had collected together in the province of 
Kuang-si, a province immediately north-west of Canton. 

The two Kuangs, Kuang-si and Kuang-tung, of which latter Canton 
is the chief city, constitute the two great south-westerly provinces of 
China.t The first is a hilly, rocky, woody, and in parts desert and 
mountainous country. The inhabitants are poor, hardy, and adventurous; 
they have plenty of time on hand, being only for a short period of the 
year engaged in collecting the products of the cinnamon and aniseed- 
bearing plants—and of such components was the nucleus of the revolution 
made up. The same district is highly metalliferous, and a quantity of 
lead nuggets miraculously discovered, when the insurgents were engaged 
in erecting a monument to commemorate the upraising of the revolu- 
tionary standard, served at the onset to procure the necessaries of life for 
the patriot army. 

It was not till August, 1850, that the official Gazette of Pekin conde- 
scended to notice the Chinese insurrection. According to the official paper, 
it had its origin in a body of pirates who had escaped the shot of the Eng- 
lish on the coasts of Fu-kian. The insurrectionists, strengthened in the 
mean time by the adhesion of the Mia-u-tsi—a race of hardy, warlike 
mountaineers, who have never been completely subjected by the Tartars, 
and whose very name is a source of terror to all pacific Celestials—opened 
a campaign, destined to be of such long duration and of such vital im- 
portance to the future of China, by an attack upon Ho, or Hu, one of the 
most commercial cities of the province. The two Kuangs, it is necessary 
to observe, form one vice-royalty, and one Siu, an officer in no way 
adapted to meet the exigencies of the case, held at that time the vice- 


* L’Insurrection en Chine depuis son origine jusqu’a la prjse de Nankin. Par 
MM. Callery et Yvan. 

+ There are certain terminable syllables constantly repeated in the Chinese, a 
knowledge of the meaning of which facilitates the memory of the word. Thus fu, 
or foo, is a town of the first magnitude, or of a canton averaging a population of 
1,000,000. Chu, or choo, a town of second magnitude, averaging 500,000 souls. 
Hin, a township of third magnitude. ‘Tung is east; si, west ; nan, south; pe, or 
pa, north. Others, as wang, kin, &c., are titles, as Pakin, or Pekin, north king; 
Nan-kin, south king; Wang-si, king of the west; Wang-tung (Canton), east king. 
Tung-fu, east city; Nan-chu, south town ; Si-nin, west town, &c. Wang is 
variously written Kuang, Quang, Kouang, as Kuang-si, or Wang-si, the west 
king, and Kuang, or Wang-tung, east king, whence Canton. Curious enough, 
Europeans call the town Canton, the province Kouang, or Quang-tung. ‘The 
proper name for Canton is Kuang-chu, “‘ king town of second class.” 
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Isceptre. This Siu sent troops to disperse the rebels, but they were 
defeated, and for the most part exterminated. The tactics of the insur- 
nts has always been to feign a retreat before the Manchus, to draw the 
tter by such a feint into a difficult country, and then to exterminate 
them ; for, as far as the war has yet gone on—it is grievous for the sake 
of humanity to have to relate—it has been one of extermination of 
a Tartar or Manchu race by Chinese insurrectionists or patriots. 

Encouraged by these first successes, the Chinese, under the two chiefs 
Chang-kia-sung and Chang-kia-fu, advanced into Kuang-tung, where 
they were met by the Manchu troops, towards whom they adopted their 
usual tactics, and every single individual of the enemy, it is said, no 
doubt with the exaggeration of success, was slain. 

Siu, terrified by these reverses, fled to Pekin, and Lin, the impracti- 
cable, obstinate old mandarin, who involved the emperor in war with 
Great Britain, was sent to disperse the rebels. ‘To an imperial edict 
which was issued at the commencement of these more serious hostilities, 
the Chinese gave an answer, which at once declared their objects and 
made their intentions manifest. 

“The Manchus,” said they, ‘“ who for now two centuries have enjoyed 
an hereditary usurpation of the throne of China, sprung from a small 
foreign population. Aided by a warlike army, they seized upon our trea- 
sures, our lands, and the government of the country, which shows that to 
usurp the empire it only requires to be the strongest. There is, there- 
fore, no difference between us who levy contributions from the towns 
which we gain possession of, and the authorities sent from Pekin to levy 
the same. What is good to take, is just as good to keep. Wherefore, 
then, do they send troops against us without reason? Such a step 
appears to us to be very unjust. What! the Manchus, who are 
foreigners, have the right to levy the tribute of eighteen provinces, and 
to name the officers who shall enforce those very acts of oppression, while 
we, being Chinese, are forbidden to levy any money whatsoever from out 
of the public revenues! Universal sovereignty belongs to no individual 
to the exclusion of all others, and a dynasty has never yet been seen that 
counted a hundred generations of emperors. The right of governing lies 
in possession.” 

The Mandarin Lin died on his way to the insurgent province, and he 
was succeeded by Li-sing-uan, who endeavoured, with true Manchu 
astucy, to ineulpate Siu, while Siu, on his part, threw the responsibility 
of past disasters upon the governor of the province of Kuang-si. The 
young emperor, puzzled by these contradictory reports, left each in the 
enjoyment of his authority. The patriots, who in the mean time had dis- 
carded the tail imposed upon the Chinese by their Tartar conquerors, 
and had exchanged the Tartar cloak for the open garment worn by 
their ancestors in the time of the Ming dynasty, captured in March, 
1851, the town of Lu-nan, and levied the usual contribution from the 
inhabitants. The next day, the Manchu troops arriving in strength, the 
latter succeeded in expelling the Chinese patriots, and also levied a large 
contribution. The citizens, struck with the injustice of such a proceed- 
ing, rose to a man, cut off their tails, and opened the gates to the in- 
surgents, who came in in the dead of night and massacred the imperial 
troops. At this very time the official papers were publishing bulletins 
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of imaginary victories won by the “ great army,” and declaring that the 
insurrection was stifled at every point. 

The Imperial Commissioner Li had established his head-quarters at 
Kuai-lin, and appointed for his lieutenant the terrible Chang-tian-siu, 
notorious for éutting off the lower lips of all opium smokers. This fero- 
cious mandarin put to death thirty-six suspected persons in one day, asa 
kind of precautionary measure, and to strike terror among the disaffected. 
Such sanguinary measures, however, not sufficing to arrest the progress 
of the insurrection, the prime minister, Sai-chang-ha, was sent, accom- 
panied by two other Manchus, Ta-hing and Ta-tung-ha—the latter in- 
culpated in the massacre of the crew of the Nerbuddha—to Kuai-lin, and 
Canton was put under contribution to assist in the expenses of the war, 
which was opened by marching several bodies of troops into the insur- 
gent province of Kuang-si. 

The patriots replied to these hostile manifestations by proclaiming 
that a descendant of the Ming dynasty was at their head, that he was 
the rightful Emperor of China, and that his name was Tian-ta, or Tien- 
te, that is, Celestial Virtue. The portrait of Tian-ta was, at the same 
time, distributed throughout the empire, and the Anglo-Chinese journals 
declared that he was a Christian; some said a Catholic, others that he 
was a Chang-ti, that is to say, a Protestant. The insurrection spread at 
the same time in the west of Kuang-tung, and the patriots obtained 
possession of Ka-u-chu-fu, a maritime town and chief city of a depart- 
ment. ‘The districts of Nan-hai and Tung-kuan refused at the same 
time to pay the imperial taxes. Siu sent a mandarin to compel the latter 
to submission, but they dragged the official from his palanquin, and 
nearly tore him to pieces. he renowned Tartar general, U-lan-tai, 
was then despatched from Canton to attack the patriots at the pass near 
Lu-ul, when, as usual, the imperial forces were defeated, many were 
slain, and the general lost his arm in the engagement. 

Upon hearing of this disaster, and that the Chinese were assembled in 
force at U-chu-fu, one of the most easterly cities of Kuang-si, the Vice- 
roy Siu marched out of Canton at the head of three thousand soldiers, 
with a numerous retinue of attendants, palanquin- bearers, and coolies, the 
latter of whom had charge of a treasure-chest of imposing magnitude. 
Having occasion to pass a narrow bamboo bridge, this chest was one 
evening unfortunately tumbled into a river. Great was the ire of the 
viceroy. He would have bastinadoed the coolies on the spot, but he 
wanted their services to recover the chest. ‘This was not effected with- 
out a long delay and much labour, but at length the chest was recovered, 
no longer recognisable from its coating of mud, but ‘intact, and as heavy 
as ever. Arrived at Cha-u-king, where the viceroy established his 
head-quarters, the chest was opened, and found to be full of stones and 
lumps of lead carefully wrapped in tissue paper! Needless to say that 
the coolies had taken themselves off to the patriot army previous to 
the examination of the chest. One of the patriot generals, Chu-lu-ta-u, 
endeavoured to entice the viceroy to an engagement without the walls of 
the city: but the old mandarin was too wily to try his prowess in aught 
save the usual policy of bribery and dissimulation. Add to this, it was 
well known that the soldiers of Tian-ta treated the Manchus with 
barbarous severity, giving no quarter to rank or file, and Siu was far too 
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prudent a general to trust his valuable person, or that of his followers, to 
such an unceremonious enemy. The gallant viceroy contented himself, 
therefore, with sending despatches to Pekin, which duly appeared in the 
official Gazette, and recorded extraordinary exploits of courage, victories 
hard won, and personal feats of valour unexampled in ClHfinese history, 
more especially one instance of a great gun so skilfully used that it 
destroyed at a single discharge a whole file of the enemy, and a reward 
was claimed for the imaginary gunner! 

In July, 185], a new incident came to increase the general apprehen- 
sion that prevailed throughout the empire. The young emperor was 
walking in his gardens, when a stranger rushed upon him, and would 
have assassinated him, but for the intercession of an attendant, who re- 
ceived the blow intended for his imperial master. It was never known 
if the assassin belonged to the party in insurrection ; but certain it is, 
that, according to the laws aaah under such circumstances, eighteen 
mandarins were put to death, as were also all the members of their family ; 
not so much for their connivance in the crime, as for their guilty igno- 
rance of such a conspiracy being in existence. 

Nor did affairs prosper better in the provinces. True that the patriots 
had been unable to idee Kuai-lin, the capital of Kuang-si, but a great 
number of towns, and a vast booty, had fallen into their hands. Lu- 
ting-chu and Li-ning-hian were carried by assault ; and Chu-lu-ta-u, 
the patriot chief, followed up these conquests by despatching a flotilla 
mounted with 6000 men to besiege U-lin-chu. The Tartar general, 
U-lan-tai, went out to give the insurgents battle, but his troops were 
caught in an ambuscade, and the greater part of them, among whom 
many chief mandarins, were put to death. Before the expiration of 
1851, the victories of the patriots succeeded to one another so rapidly 
that the Gazette of Pekin was obliged to supersede its encomiums of the 
imperial forces by accounts of the progress of the rebels. 

t was after all but a war of skirmishes. Neither party seemed either 
willing or prepared to throw the chances of the campaign upon the 
events of a general battle. One of the most decisive engagements of 
1851 took place on the 29th of September, in the district of Yun-gan, 
when the imperialists were defeated with great slaughter ; and the patriots 
followed up their success by the capture of Yung-gan-chu, Huan-mu, and 
the city of Ping-lu. All mandarins and official personages who refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Tian-ta in the newly-captured towns, 
were mutilated or put to death. The property and persons of the in- 
habitants were, on the other hand, respected and held inviolable. Those 
of the inhabitants who would not recognise the supremacy of Tian-ta 
were allowed to retire elsewhere with their property. Many availed 
themselves of this privilege, and on joining the imperialists were invari- 
ably robbed and subjected to all kinds of ill-treatment. The unfortunates 
are said to have exclaimed in their indignation to the Tartars, “‘ You are 
but mice before the rebels, you are tigers before us!” 

Siu, in the mean time, upon whose head the patriots had placed a re- 
ward of 10,000 piastres, advertised 80,000 taels as the honorarium to 
whosoever would bring in a sack the heads of Tian-ta, of Tian-ta’s father, 
and of his prime minister. Siu thought everything could be done with 
money, and having offered 20,000 taels more for each of the chief rebels 
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than had been set on his own head, he quietly awaited their being laid 
at his feet. 

After waiting, however, a long time, and nobody bringing the heads 
of the offenders, Siu got tired, and wrote to the emperor for permission 
to withdraw to Canton, which he said, in a letter published in the Pekin 
Gazette, was threatened by the troops of Donna Maria da Gloria, Queen 
of Portugal! Served by bien incapable mandarins, and defended by 
mercenary, cowardly troops, the whole of this gigantic empire was, in- 
deed, threatened with dissolution from the moment that the insurrection 
declared itself; and, except in the occasional holding out of a walled 
city or stronghold, the Tartars appear never to have offered any very 
serious obstacle to the progress of the rebellion from the first moment of 
its existence, till from Kwang-si it had spread to Kiang-nan, and the 
patriots became masters of Nankin, the capital of the ancient dynasty, 
and the hereditary seat of a Chinese as distinguished from a Manchu 
empire. 

The Manchu emperor actually aided the cause of the insurrection by 
his pride and his cruelty. Generals that allowed themselves to be de- 
feated were at once degraded, or still more frequently put to death; and 
governors who could not stay the insurrection were deposed, degraded, 
or exiled. There was no chance of escape except by a lying despatch, 
or that frequent resource of a Chinese official, self-immolation.* U-lan- 
tai, being deposed, wrote an account of an imaginary victory, and was 
restored to his dignities. This Tartar general was one of the few effi- 
cient Manchu dignitaries, and the Homers and Ariostos of the empire 
spoke of him as a hero and a conqueror; even the young emperor him- 
self is said to have composed a poem descriptive of his feats of valour and 
paladin-like prowess. 

The patriots, in the mean time, contented themselves with simple 
prose, and with acts instead of despatches and proclamations. They did 
not care even to keep the cities or citadels that fell into their hands. 
Fu Chu or Hin was alike indifferent to them ; they thought of nothing 
but marching forward in the career of conquest. They knew that when 
Pekin fell into their hands, all the rest of the empire would acknowledge 
the supremacy of the conqueror. This has been the principle upon 
which all barbarian chiefs have acted in those great invasions which are 
recorded in the pages of history. 

Thus two more towns U-Hian and Cha-u-ping soon followed the fate of 
Ping-lu-fu and Yung-gan-chu. The emperor was so much annoyed at 
the fall of the latter city, that he sent orders to Sai-chang-ha to retake it 
before the lapse of a fortnight, or to send the -+heads of the generals 
Hiang-ing, U-lan-tai, and Tian-san to Pekin. The zeal of these brave 
Tartars was singularly animated by this edict; they marched against 
the insurgents, and, it is almost needless to add, were signally defeated. 
This new disaster was followed up by a proclamation from the city of 





* The Manchu mandarins, in a spirit of retaliation that cannot be wondered 
at, practised the same cruelties upon the people that the court pursued towards 
them. Upwards of 700 suspected individuals were put to death in Canton—one 
of the few places where Europeans could get at positive information as to what 
was going on—and not a day passed but prisoners were removed from thence 
like wild beasts enclosed in bamboo cages to the province of Kuang-si. 
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U-chu-fu, in which the division of the empire into several sovereignties, 
and several princes of the dynasty of Han or Ming, was more plainly 
spoken of than heretofore. The proclamation was also no longer signed 

Tian-ta but by Tian-ki-u. It called upon the people of the province of 

anton to join the insurrectionary party. It also spoke of the decrees of 
Heaven, of prostration before the Supreme Being, after having learnt to 
worship . These were formula unknown to the idolatrous Chinese, 
and foreign according to our two Catholic historians, Messrs. Callery and 
Yvan, to the language of the Catholics; it is to Protestantism that the 
honour is due of having introduced them into China, and it appears that 
a Protestant disciple of Gutzlaff enjoyed high rank, and exercised almost 

mount authority among the patriots. This personage was a well- 
own member of the secret society called the ‘‘ Chinese Union,” which 
was founded by Gutzlaff before his death, and which had for objects the 
conversion of the Chinese to Christianity by the Chinese themselves. It 
does not, indeed, appear certain if this disciple of Gutzlaff’s is not Tian-ta 
himself! 

The Tartar general, U-lan-tai, bent upon revenging these disasters, 
once more marched against the insurgents at the head of 13,000 men. 
The two armies met upon the borders of the Kuai-kiang. The im- 
perial troops advanced, as usual, to the sound of gongs, bearing their 
shields, decorated with all kinds of hideous paintings, in front, making 
horrible grimaces, and yelling the most discordant cries. The insurgents 
appeared to be terrified by so frightful a demonstration. They abandoned 

eir positions on the hills, and took refuge among some groves of 
bamboos. Unfortunately, the Manchus deemed it proper to pursue them 
there, and no sooner were they entangled in the wood, than a new force 
made its appearance on the heights, with a strong detachment of artillery. 
U-lan-tai found himself surrounded, and the gongs beat a retreat. It was 
too late, however, and the hero of the Pekin lyrists returned to his camp 
with only half his troops ; many had been slain, still more had prudently 
gone over to the enemy. 

The Viceroy Siu swore by his moustache to take summary vengeance 
for this defeat, and to this effect he matured a plan which reminds one of 
the wooden horse of Troy and the foxes of Samson. Collecting four 
thousand buffaloes, he had torches of pine attached to their long horns, 
and these being lighted, they were driven by four thousand soldiers into 
the enemy’s camp, where they were to produce the most frightful dis- 
order, killing the enemy and firing their habitations. The insurgents 
allowed the buffaloes a free passage, and waiting for the ''artar cowherds, 
favoured by the vice-regal illumination, they put upwards of two thousand 
of them tothe sword. This ingenious stratagem of the prudent Siu would 
scarcely be credited had it not been related at length in the columns of 
the Friend of China. 

The strategetic system of the patriots served them to better purpose. 
A Tartar chief having ventured to pursue a body of insurgents amid the 
rocks of Hai-nan, the great islands south of the province of Canton, his 
troops were never afterwards seen. The general alone was found, in a 
state of starvation, with his ears and nose cut off. 

The news that the insurrection had spread into the provinces of Hu- 
nan and Hu-pa, sometimes spoken of together under the name of Hu- 
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kuang, or Hu-wang, produced a deep sensation at Pekin. The leaders 
of the new insurrection were said to be independent of those in Kuang- 
si, and the cities of Ta-u-chu and Kiang-hua were at once taken pos- 
session of. A chief from Kuan-si, called Tai-ping-wang, soon effected 
a junction with the new insurgents, and, notwithstanding that all the 
disposable forces of the neighbouring provinces were directed against 
them, they seized upon three more of the chief cities of the province, 
acquiring thereby immense additional resources. ‘They still, however, 
always respected private property, contenting themselves with appropri- 
ating the public revenue and the riches of official personages. 

The mysterious Tian-ta was all this time holding his court in a 
strong position on the mountain of Si-hing, not far from Kuai-lin, and 
the governor of Kuang-si decided upon opening a diplomatic corre- 
spondence. With this view an embassy, composed of Siu, lieutenant- 
governor, and of two men of letters, was despatched to seek an interview 
with the pretender. It appears that, after much ceremony, and being 
obliged to exchange the Tartar for the Chinese costume, they were 
admitted to an audience. The results were that Tian-ta reiterated his 
claim to being an eleventh descendant of the Emperor Sung-ching of the 
great dynasty of Ming, and said, that strong in his right, he intended to 
seize by force of arms the inheritance of his ancestors. ‘ You,” said 
Tian-ta to the ambassadors, “ understand the doctrines of Confucius and 
of Mencius, how can you then disavow the legitimate prince, and remain 
peaceably the subjects of strangers ?” When the governor heard of the 
results of his embassy, it put him into such a passion as for a time to 
endanger his life. 

Immediately after this interview, Tian-ta descended from the moun- 
tain unto the plains, and taking possession of Lu-chu, once more assailed 
Kuai-lin, but without success. This city, the capital of Kuang-si, stands 
upon a great river called Kuai-kiang, and the same as the river of 
Canton, it is defended by lofty walls, well provided with guns. The 
population is said to amount to 400,000. ‘To the north is a range of 
mountains with a peculiarly sharp outline, and the rocky environs of the 
city constitute one of the delights of Chinese—let us hope also one day of 
European tourists. Close by the banks of the river is an enormous rock, 
called by the Celestials Siang-pi-chan, “rock of the elephant’s nose.” 
The pachydermatous quadruped is half covered with bamboos, and 
carries on its back a round tower, roofed with porcelain, and surmounted 
by dragons. At another point a great cone of rock rises out of the soil, 
a pathway is carried up in a circular ascent, with little-oratories at each 
turning, while on the summit are two lofty masts, ornamented with 
streamers. This rock is called by the Chinese the Isolated Wonder, and 
according to the same authorities Kuai-lin abounds in marvels. 

U-lan-tai was wounded in his gallant defence of this remarkable place. 
The advice of Dr. Parker, of the United States’ mission at Canton, was 
sought for, but as the laws of the Celestial Empire would not allow the 
doctor to go to U-lan-tai, the Tartar general was obliged to go to Doctor 
Parker, and so the hero of an imperial epic died on his way to Canton. 

Siu was busy in the mean time concocting a new stratagem, still more 
ingenious than the renowned onslaught of fiery-horned buffaloes. Having 
caught a petty chief of the Chang-ti, or Protestant rebels, as they 
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were generally designated, he sent him off to Pekin, carefully packed up 
in Sarionn ain and ticketed as Tian-ta. This unfortunate captive 


was put to death, and a long confession, which incriminated the Chris- 
tians and Gutzlaff’s “ Chinese Union,” was indited for him. This con- 
fession produced a great sensation, and the judicial death of the renowned 
Tian-ta was in everybody’s mouth, when it was suddenly succeeded by 
another report of a totally different character, which was, that Tian-ta 
had gone with his followers into the Hu-kuang district, where he had 
commenced the erection of a temple to the Supreme Being. Certain it 
was that Tian-ta, executed at Pekin, was apocryphal; but Messrs. 
Callery and Yvan also reject the last rumour, for, say they, had such a 
thing occurred, the Catholics would sooner or later have united them- 
selves to the insurrectionary party. : 

The mandarins, at the same time, did everything in their power to 
prejudice Tian-ta with the Europeans ; they declared that his intentions 
were hostile to their interests, that he would shut the ports, and expel 
them from the country. All this Sir George Bonham’s expedition in the 
Hermes has shown to be lies, the Chang-ti, or Protestant insurgents, 
being most anxious to establish the closest relations with Christian 
nations. Many missionaries dwell in the provinces held by the insur- 
—_ and they have had reason already to congratulate themselves upon 

e change of rulers, 

While Hung and Ki, two young patriots, were drinking their own 
blood mingled in a marriage-cup, preparatory to an invasion of Formosa, 
Siu had given battle to the insurgents in the neighbourhood of Lu-king- 
chang, and, as usual, the “tiger troops,” as they are called, from the 
most common device on their shields, were vanquished. But the time 
had come when the patriots were to have their turn of disasters. The 
viceroy of Hu-kuang had raised a body of four thousand northern 
warriors ; the insurgents attacked at Cha-u-chu-fu lost two hundred 
men, and as many were made prisoners. A few days afterwards they 
were as rudely treated at Yung-chu-fu. Their fleet also engaged in 
pursuing the enemy, with fire-boats in advance, had the latter turned 
against themselves by a sudden change in the wind, and numbers of 
their own junks were devoured by the flames. But they took a cruel 
revenge for these disasters. Having taken the city of Kuai-yang by 
assault, it was delivered over to fire and sword ; all the public buildings 
were burnt down, ten mandarins had their heads cut off, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were only spared on condition of a heavy ransom. 
Ping-gan, which surrendered without firing a shot, was simply amerced 
in a sum of 200,000 taels. 

In September, 1852, Tian-ta established himself with his suite and 
personal guard in the city of Hing-gan, not far from Kuai-lin before 
described. He was thus almost face to face with the ingenious and 
prudent Siu. Tian-ta, on his side also, as king of kings, could not take 
part in the progress of the war; that was left to his captains ; so for 
different apparent reasons, yet, perhaps, not so different in reality, the 
two chiefs were satisfied with each respecting the position held by his 
adversary. The new monarchy had been everywhere proclaimed, dating 
from the first year of Ming-ming. Attached to this monarchy there 
were three Kungs, nine Kings, twenty-seven Chu-hus, and eighty-one 






































Sis. This gives some idea of the value of these terminal and honorary 
syllables. Independent as a federal monarchy, still Hu-nan acknow- 
ledged the imperial rights of the descendant of the Mings. Ming-ming 
being, it is to be supposed, equivalent to Tian-ta, or rather ‘Tian-ta 
represented the Ming of the Mings. Other leaders began at this time, 
and after the example thus set to them, also to claim the rights of federal 
sovereigns. . 

The year 1852 closed with a long list of disasters to the imperial 
troops ; wherever they had ventured to give battle oe had been defeated, 
and the number of towns captured by the Chang-ti had swelled up to a 
long and monotonous length. Only once had 40,000 imperialists assailed 
a town in the possession of the insurgents, and they had been repulsed 
with a loss of 3000 men killed and 500 taken prisoners to the patriots. 
This happened at Ta-u-chu, which the imperialists being unable to reduce, 
they turned into it the waters of the Ta-u-kiang, to the great discomfi- 
ture of the rats, the only sufferers by this unusually ingenious stratagem 
of the tigers. 

Kuai-lin still held out. Su-ming-hu, the governor, attributed this 
impunity to the god Kuan, who supplied the garrison with additional 
artillery, fought in person in defence of the city mounted on a gigantic 
charger, brandishing a fiery sword; and betrayed a night-surprise by 
means of an immense lantern suspended in the clouds, and bearing for 
motto, “Great Felicity.” For all these services the governor claimed of 
the emperor new titles for the god Kuan, King of the Great Felicity. 

Notwithstanding these happy omens, the emperor degraded oy 
ha, and Siu was appointed to his place; a Single lettered mandarin, Y, 
succeeding to the governorship of Canton. The old servants of the 
crown, Ki-chan, who had been disgraced for negotiating with the Eng- 
lish, and Ki-in and Hing-gan, both dismissed for their partiality to the 
barbarians, were called to the imperial councils, but unfortunately without 
affecting the imperial policy. 

Our ingenious friend Siu made a brilliant start in his new capacity. 
He actually relieved the capital of Hu-nan, celebrated for its annual re- 
gatta—a race of boats, gilt and coloured to represent dragons, serpents, 
reptiles, and all kinds of antediluvian monsters, from a close siege, and 
obliged Tai-ping-wang to take refuge in a fleet of junks on the Siang, a 
tributary to the Yang-si-kiang, or Blue River. This slight advantage was 
of no avail to the Chinese. On the contrary, it seems purposely or other- 
wise to have established the insurgents on the great artery of Central China 
—the mighty Blue River. The imperial governmerit wis cramped by the 
greatest financial embarrassments: the governor of the insurgent pro- 
vinces refused to give any further accounts of the public revenues, but 
demanded more money to carry on their war. Under these difficulties 
an extraordinary edict was published, advertising for sale all descriptions 
of places and titles. Governorships, magistracies, seats on the bench, 
titles, peacocks’ feathers, were announced for sale; exile, degradation, 
imprisonment, and all other punishments, save death, could now be bought 
off by money ! 

The insurgents, however, were now, we have seen, in their junks on the 
Blue River, and before the month of February had expired they were 
masters of U-chang-fu, capital of Hu-pa. This city is one of three 
Oct.—VOL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCIY. oO 
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built at the confluence of the river Han with the Blue River. The latter 
is at this point a real inland sea, its waters are furrowed by from 5000 
to 6000 junks, around whieh innumerable porpoises sport about as in the 

nsea. The aspect of the three cities, U-chang, Han-yang, and Han-ku, 
the first of which alone boasts of a population of 400,000 souls, and 
situated on the opposite banks of the rivers, is one of the most imposing 
in the world. Pagodas of nine stories tower up above the roofs turned 

at their edges, and flags of a thousand colours float in the air above 
whole forest Jain This is one of the great. commercial centres of 
the Celestial Empire: the manufactures of Manchester and Glasgow are 
exchanged here for teas of Moning, porcelain of Ya-u-chang, woods of 
Kiang-si, salt and smuggled goods, more especially opium. 

Great was the dismay at Pekin when it was known that the insurgents 
were at U-chang-fu, and European merchants began for the first time to 
tremble for the safety of the empire. Nankin was put in a state of de- 
fence, and levies were made from every town in Kian-nan and Kiang-si; 
but with what effect may be judged of from the fact that the consular 
city of Chang-hai, or Shanghai, with a population of 200,000, only fur- 
nished a contingent of 100 regular soldiers and 100 volunteers. 

An appeal was now also made for the first. time to the magnanimity 
of the English and Americans; this, with the usual astuteness of the 
Chinese, by the Ta-y-tai, or Intendant of Shanghai, in the first place as 
a feeler, so that in case of refusal the dignity of any of the great men of 


the empire should not be ruffled by barbarian insolence. The tone of 


the request was, at the same time, anything but suppliant, demanding 
rather than entreating that ships of war should be despatched at once, to 
act in concert with the Lorchas that were already at Nankin, and which 
city was at that moment threatened by the patriots. All those most 
intimate with Chinese diplomacy aver that if the British and American 
plenipotentiaries had acceded to this request so couched, the emperor 
would for ever afterwards have numbered those nations among such as 
are tributary to the Celestial Empire. 

The Chang-ti, in the mean time, after having reduced the capital 
of Hu-pa, continued their descent of the Blue River, successively 
occupying Kiu-kiang, Gan-king, and U-hu, and at length appearing 
before Nankin with a formidable fleet and an army of fifty thousand men, 
commanded by five chiefs, each of whom claimed the insignia of royalty. 
The news of the arrival of the insurgents at the second city of the 
empire caused the greatest sensation, not unmingled with alarm, at the 
Chinese cities of the north that were frequented by Europeans, and 
attempts were now first made to enter into communications with the 
mysterious patriots of the interior. With this view Mr. Marshall, the 
representative of the United States, sailed up the Blue River in the 
Susquehanna. Unfortunately, when the active co-operation of the 
English and Americans was requested, and not acceded to, the Intendant 
of Shanghai, who had already enrolled some Portuguese Lorchas of Macao 
under the ago banner, bethought himself of purchasing sundry Euro- 
pean vessels and guns, and among others he succeeded in obtaining an old 
American receiving-ship, called the Science, belonging to the house of 
Russell, which let it out for 5000 piastres a month. 

This old ship was in reality hired for purposes of Chinese diplomacy, 
and, therefore, worth in reality more than appeared on the surface of 
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things ; for no sooner was it obtained possession of than it was sent up 
the Blue River, with the report that it was but the first of an European 
fleet which was sailing to the succour of the Manchu dynasty. This 
subterfuge had an unfortunate effect, as it roused the ire of the Chang-ti 
against Europeans, and, as a consequence, when they saw the Susque- 
hanna coming up the river they closed the mouth of the canal leading 
from the Blue River to Nankin, and cutting off the head of a mandarin 
supposed to be in communication with the Europeans, they stuck it, as if 
in warning, at the end of a bamboo. The Susquehanna, thus hostilely 
received, was obliged to retrace its steps, Mr. Marshall announcing on 
his return that sufficient water had not been found to get as far as the 
quarters of the insurgents. : 

The insurgents had, it is to be observed, made themselves masters of 
Nankin as early as the 19th of March. ‘The details of the siege and 
capture of the imperial = the Mings are little known, but it is re. 
ported that, on the day above mentioned, the Chang-ti sprung a mine 
under the wall near the northern angle, which effected a breach of about 
twenty or thirty yards in extent. ‘They immediately rushed in by this, 
encountering only a slight resistance from some of the hereditary garrison 
of Tartar Bannermen and a few Shan-tung and Kuai-chu troops, who 
attempted to dispute their progress to the inner city. 

The strength of the Chinese imperialists was reckoned at 5106 men, 
and that of the Bannermen at 7000 to 8000 men. It was expected that 
these Tartars would have fought desperately in self-defence. ‘They were 
well armed and trained, and they well knew that the ‘ Heavenly Prince” 
had openly declared that the first duty of his mission was the utter 
extermination, not only of themselves, but also of their women and chil- 
dren ; yet they are said scarcely to have raised an arm in defence of their 
wives and families, but to have thrown themselves on their faces, and 
implored mercy in the most abject terms, submitting to be butchered 
like so many sheep. Only 100 are said to have escaped out of a Tartar 
population of more than 20,000; the rest, men, women, and children, 
were put to the sword! 

On the 31st of March the insurgent fleet of river-craft sent down 
from Nankin approached Chin-kiang. Only the Macao Lorchas, de- 
spatched up the river by the Shanghai intendant, attempted resistance, 
the rest of the imperial fleet flying in dismay at the sight of the enormous 
number of vessels moving against them. The Lorchas were also soon 
forced to retreat, and were pursued as far as Silver Island. From this 
the insurgents returned to Chin-kiang, which they occupied without 
resistance, the garrison, among whom were 400 Northern Manchus, 
having fled without firing a shot. The families of the resident Tartars, 
warned by the fate of their compatriots at Nankin, had also evacuated 
the place to the number of 20,000 ; only a few hundreds were caught 
and slain in the surrounding villages. On the following day, the Ist of 
April, the insurgents occupied Kua-chu, or Kwa-chow, and the large 
city of Yang-chu, on the northern bank of the Blue River, also without 
resistance. A long battery of three miles of guns that lined the river- 
bank fell into their hands—not one had been discharged against them. 
By the last accounts, Tai-ping-fu, a city of great strength to the west- 
ward of Nankin, had fallen, as had also Yang-ping-fu, close to the great 
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city of Fu-chu-fu, or Foo-chow-foo, in the direction of Su-chu. At 
Canton, also, everything was ready for a general rising, and a simul- 
taneous attack upon the Tartar encampment and the officers of govern- 
ment was to be their death-knell, and a signal that the work was 
begun. ; 

seat one of the consular cities, was taken on the 19th of May with- 
out much loss of life. The public offices were gutted, and the mandarins 
fled. Not a single private residence was molested. The European resi- 
dents were treated with civility, and a guard sent to bce apr their 
residences. The insurgents in possession of Amoy are said not to be of 
the same party as the great body of Chang-ti, but members of a secret 
society, called “‘Short Knife Society,” and to be acting on their own 
account. As they agree in one point—the overthrow of the Tartar 
dynasty—no doubt the minor insurrections in the south will be swallowed 
up ultimately in the greater successes of the Chang-ti, especially when 
the latter are at Pekin, and a head monarchy is firmly established. 
Shortly after the fall of Amoy, a much larger city in the same neigh- 
bourhood, Chang-chu, to which Amoy is but as a port, fell into the 
hands of another party of insurgents. Some slight dissensions that 
arose among the insurgent chiefs at Amoy induced the Chinese admiral 
to make an attempt to recover the place; but the imperial forces were 
driven back, and those that were made prisoners were tried by courts- 
martial, at which Europeans were allowed to be present. All the Tartars 
taken were immediately beheaded, but the Chinese soldiers, being gene- 
rally pressed men, were usually acquitted. Thus whatever dissensions 
may exist among the insurgents themselves as to the right to command, 
none at all events exists as to the determination to exterminate the 
Tartar race, 

Shortly after the unsuccessful expedition of the Susquehanna, a man 
of oialiehli courage and most enterprising spirit presented himself as 
an envoy to the insurgent.camp, in order to ascertain what sentiments 
the Chang-ti really entertained towards Christian nations, Mr. Meadows, 
interpreter to the English consulate, started alone on the 9th of April 
for Su-chu-fu, from whence he intended descending the Great Canal, and 
joining the insurgents at or near Nankin. 

Unfortunately the news that a further lying proclamation had just 
been issued by the intendant of Shanghai, to the effect that a fleet of 
foreign steam-ships of war were —— to act against the insur- 
gents, obliged the envoy to retrace his steps, the report having increased 
the irritation against Europeans which had been already created by pre- 
vious misrepresentations. Under these circumstances Sir George Bonham 
determined at once to proceed in person to Nankin, to explain to the 
chiefs of the insurrection our perfect neutrality. The Hermes steamer 
was got in readiness for the purpose, and it proceeded without difficulty 
to Chin-kiang-fu, where the Grand Canal crosses the Blue River. The 
insurgents were in great force at this point, and had possession of both 
sides of the river. Leaving Chin-kiang-fu, the Hermes got to Nankin 
without any further trouble, and on arriving there Mr. Meadows was 
allowed to communicate with the leaders. The letter sent by Sir G. 
Bonham, as well as the very satisfactory answer given by the Chang-ti 
leaders, have been published at length in the daily papers. 
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Mr. Meadows was introduced to the second in rank, Pa-wang, King of 
the North, who said no one was permitted to see the chief, Tai-ping-wang, 
and who, Mr. Meadows was duly informed, was considered by the 
Chang-ti as a brother of Jesus. With the usual inconsistency of a false 
and impious claim, although asserting his divine origin, it being believed 
by his followers that he had visited heaven, and that the Ruler of the 
ana had condescended to visit him on earth, it is stated that the 
mysterious leader of the insurgents will not allow the title of “ holy,” or 
“‘ Celestial,’’ to be applied to him, but he is styled plainly, Tai-ping-wang, 
or Prince of Peace. We have no longer here any notice whatsoever of 
Tian-ta, or had Tian-ta become Tai-ping-wang ? ‘The insurgents were 
said, at the same time, to be Christians of the Protestant form of worship, 
but on what grounds, except that they were strict anti-idolators, does not 
clearly appear. If they acknowledge a younger brother of Jesus, they 
must be Christians of an entirely new order. They are said to acknow- 
ledge one God, the Heavenly Father, the All-wise, All-powerful, and 
Omnipresent Creator of the world ; with him, Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of mankind, and also the Holy Spirit as the last of the three persons of 
the Trinity. If to this Trinity they add a fourth member, their idea of 
a triad or triune faith must be very latitudinarian. Their moral code, or 
as they call them Heavenly Rules, are said to be the Ten Commandments. 
They attribute all good to the glory of God, as also all evil as chastisement 
for sins. They refrain from smoking, the use of opium, and all other 
vices. They insist on the adoption of the new religion by all adherents. 
During a long ride of ten or twelve miles into the city of Nankin and 
back, alorig the streets ofa large camp, Mr. Meadows did not hear one of 
those abusive and derogatory epithets applied to himself or his compa- 
nions which have always been hitherto so liberally bestowed on passing 
foreigners by the Chinese. 

On her return from Nankin, and while passing Ching-kiang-fu, the 
Hermes was fired upon from two forts garrisoned by the insurgents, and, 
after receiving four or five round shot in her rigging and hull, she opened 
fire, which quickly quieted the forts. Mr. Taylor, an American mis- 
sionary, who subsequently visited Lu, ‘‘ the fifth arranger of the forces,” at 
Ching-kiang-fu, ascertained that these acts of hostility arose from a mis- 
take. Lu adverted especially to the Hermes being “ followed by a fleet 
of impish vessels belonging to the false Tartars,” the said “ impish 
vessels of the Tartars following in the wake of European ships.” 

Most truly may the Chinese insurrection be looked uppn, whatever may 
be the results—a worship to the glory of God and a true regard for the 
Trinity, or the superadding of another divinity of human origin—as the 
greatest religious movement since the days of Muhammad; and, it is much 
to be feared, as another colossal example of the vagaries of the human mind. 
This, however, is by no means certain yet, and there are many reasons for 
hoping better things. The insurgents have the Bible, and that will not 
teach them to worship Tai-ping-wang. It is even asserted that the Great 
Pacificator does not wish to be worshipped ; but if so whence the impious 
title claimed by him, or the sanctity attributed to him by his followers ? 
It is curious, too, that the mysterious Tian-ta, the representative of Celes- 
tial Virtue, who never made his appearance, has, since the capture of 
Nankin, been totally superseded by Tai-ping-wang, the Great Pacificator, 
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who is alone looked upon asthe future sovereign of China. It seems 
probable, then, as was surmised at first, that Tian-ta is a myth, an 
apocryp , around whom the first inaugurators of the insurrec- 
tion grouped themselves, as a point of unity itself by virtue of its intan- 
gible and ideal character, not liable to defeat or disaster of any kind. ; In 
such a ease it was Tai-ping-wang who removed himself to the mountain, 
and represented Tian-ta before the envoys of Siu. 

Sir John Davis pointed out twenty years ago the importance of the junc- 
tion of the Grand Canal and the Blue River in a strategetical point of 
view. * A blockade of the Great Canal and of the Yang-si-kiang,” he said, 
“would affect the whole empire, and more especially the capital, which is 
provisioned from the southern provinces.” “When the British forces took 

ion of this leading position, the mandarins came and made submis- 
sion, for they knew that the enemy held the keys of the empire. 

The Chang-ti insurgents have acted evidently upon a knowledge of 
the same fact. ‘They have put a total stop to the provisioning of Pekin 
—already in a state of great distress—and the paid garrison of which 
alone comprises 100,000 Manchus and their families. Notwithstanding 
the confiscation of the property of many former ministers, chiefs, and 
wealthy individuals— measures of a perfectly suicidal character—the 
government treasuries are said to be quite empty. 

As to Tartar chieftains moving down from the north with their people 
at their own cost, such offers can only have emanated from some of the 
hereditary Mongol princes, of whom no one knows better than the 
members of the Manchu court they have never forgotten their descent 
from Genghis Khan and his associates, the former rulers, not of China 
merely, but of all Asia, and the east of Europe. They have, indeed, 
always been objects of apprehension and jealousy to the reigning dynasty. 

It is by no means improbable that they and their followers, bred in the 
saddle, and accustomed to the hardy life of nomadic herdsmen in sterile 
regions, would, if now brought in, be able to hold all that portion of China 
north of the Yellow River for years against a dynasty established in the 
south ; but it is equally probable that they would hold it for themselves, 
and not for the Manchu sovereign. 

Sach a Tartar sovereignty would form an excellent frontier between 
the Chinese and Russian empires. The latter, it is well known, have 
long been preparing to take part in the struggle of the Chinese for their 
emancipation. A Russo-Greek monastery has been established in Pekin 
ever since the time of Peter the Great; and although the reverend mis- 
sionaries are said to be also commissioned officers in the Russian army, 
who are changed every ten years, they boast of their 4,000,000 of con- 
verts, who had formed themselves into secret societies, ramifications of 
which had extended themselves throughout the whole empire ; and it has 
even been suggested that the words Xam ti houoei, “ the religion of 
the great emperor,” borne on the banners of the insurgents, have reference 
to the Tsar, and not to Tian-ta. The Bible, however, in use with the 
msurgents has been found to be Gutzlaff’s translation; their catechism 
is Dr. Medhurst’s. They call themselves Chang-ti, or Protestants, and 
they have their own great emperor and great pacificator; although 
as the latter—Tai-ping-wang—has chosen to declare himeelf, since the 
capture of Nankin, to be a younger brother of Jesus Christ, it is not 
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robable that any sect or denomination of Christians, Greek Orthodox, 
Shatin Apostolic, or Protestant dissentient, will have much to boast of in 
their Chinese allies: more probably, as history has too often shown us to 
be the case, the reputation of the Redeemer will, among the poor ignorant 
le of the Celestial Empire, be transcended by that of his impious 
brother, and with the progress of time the same inveteracy will spring 
up between the followers of the junior prophet and those of the olden 
Saviour, as exists between the followers of Ali and Muhammad, or any 
two successive founders of religious dogmas. 

To understand the true position of Russia with respect to China, a re- 
lationship which has been much misunderstood, it is necessary to take 
into consideration where the vast population of Shin-wah has sprung 
into being. That idea will not be gained by contemplating any ordinary 
map; it will by a glance at Petermann’s, or other orographical maps. 
On the banks of the great Blue and Yellow and other great rivers, and 
their numberless tributaries—on, in fact, what is almost a delta—one 
great and continuous hydrographical basin, with its outlying islets—is 
where this vast population is concentrated. This country, so constituted, 
is separated from most others by chains of lofty and very rugged moun- 
tains (Yun-ling, Ala-Shan, and Khin-gan), which pass off beyond ito 
the high uplands or plateaus of Thibet, Gobi or Shamo, and Hanhai. 
The Chinese, strictly speaking, are, by reason of this configuration of 
their land, brought more under the influence, and into closer relationship, 
with maritime nations, as Great Britain and America, than with Russia. 
Manchura, Kirin, Mongolia, Thian-chan, Thsiang-hai, Greater and Lesser 
Thibet, will, in case of the declaration of a Chinese as distinguished from 
a Tartar Empire, of necessity detach themselves from a power to which 
they owe no allegiance by race or by custom, and constitute independent 
states, which will always oppose a barrier to the encroachments of Russia 
in China Proper, much more formidable than what is presented by the 
wide ocean. On the other hand, there is little chance of the Mongolian 
or Tartar races overrunning China, if once brought into contact with 
European civilisation, so easily as they have done of yore. How low and 
effete the Tartars have become in China, experience has just shown ; and 
as for the horsemen of the north, the low canal and river-intersected dis- 
tricts of China Proper would present most formidable obstacles to races to 
whom a junk must be somewhat of a curiosity, and a steam-boat an 
object of apprehension, if not of positive terror, - = 

It has been supposed by some that the Mongolian and Tartar tribes of 
Central Asia would, having no bonds of political unity, be likely to fall 
under the influence, if not the dominion, of Russia, as the paramount 
authority of Northern Asia, which would thus bring that colossal power 
in immediate contact with Hindustan. But such a supposition is quite 
out of the question. The Tartars have a bond of unity in a common 
race, faith, language, and religion; similar habits of life, pursuits, and 
sympathies. They are not an indolent, submissive, yielding people, like 
the Hindus and the Chinese; they would be as independent in Mecngolia 
as they are in Bokhara, where they have long been in presence of the 
bugbear of Western Europe. Much more chance of mischief might be 
anticipated, if a false policy were to dictate to the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment an advance into Thibet, or an attempt to establish political relations 
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with the countries beyond or within the Himma-leh. Then the ubiquitous, 
Russian would form alliances that would be a perpetual thorn in 
our side, and a source of unceasing apprehension and irritation. 

We may for the present, however, fairly turn our attention to consi- 
derations of a far more promising, more cheerful, and more hopeful cha- 
racter—and these present themselves in the wonderful adaptability of the 
country to locomotion, whether by steam-boat or by rail. It is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate that China, once opened to civilisation, with so 
vast a population, so much native ingenuity and educability, such 
great pecuniary, icultural, and mercantile resources, its rivers and 
canals will, within the space of a very few years, be covered with steam- 
boats, which will at once serve for the intercommunication of natives, 
and will convey the curious stranger to the innermost recesses of the 
empire. Rails, for which the greater part of the country is peculiarly 
adapted, will os complete these facilities. It will no longer re- 
quire the intrepidity of a Fortune to visit the strange freaks of nature 
and art displayed by the Sung-lu and Bohea hills. Thousands of tourists 
will annually trudge across the long bridge of Fu-chu-fu and the bridge 
of boats at Ningpo. The regattas of Chang-cha will be open to all the 
world. Golden pheasants, mother-of-pearl partridges, and gigantic 
edible bats, await the sportsman. The jonquil Aspasias of Su-chu-fu will 
alone, it is to be hoped, be kept in the background. 

No nation can present works to be compared with the Great Wall 
and the Great Canal, the latter extending in a continuous line from 
Pekin to the Blue River, a distance of 500 miles. Nothing in 
Europe can give an idea of the fertility of Kian-nan, where two har- 
vests reward the labourer annually, and the soil gives forth vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers, uninterruptedly. Apricot-oil will succeed to olive-oil, 
and li-chi, lung-yan, wang-pi, and other delicious fruits, will come into 
fashion. The disciple of Walton may hook fish in armour (tetrodron) 
which eat like veal, whip the lakes for gold fish as he does here for 
trout, or net fish like crocodiles with inflammable fat ! 

What, again, will the tourist think of pleasure-grounds which extend 
over 60,000 acres, and comprehend thirty separate palaces as at Yuan- 
min-Yuan ?—what displays of squibs, crackers, gongs, and trumpets, 
hail the full moon? A constant succession of large villages, towns, and 
cities, with high walls, lofty gates, and more lofty pagodas, will present 
to the traveller an animated picture of activity, industry, and commerce, 
almost without a parallel. What an outlet for manufactured goods, from 
broadcloth to glass, does this dense population lay open! In the lakes and 
morasses, every little islet is crowned with villages and hovels. -There 
birds are ak for catching fish; while men in the water, with jars on 
their heads, are fishing for birds. Shoals of ducks may be seen issuing 
from floating habitations, ovedient to the sound of a whistle; while carts 
on the land are driven by the wind. 

The meanest hut is constructed of blue bricks, and its tiled roof is 
supported on pillars; the luxury of glass is alone wanting. Almost 
every terraced hill is terminated with a clump of trees or a pagoda. 
Bridges of every variety of fanciful shape—circular, elliptical, horse-shoe, 
and Gothic, attract notice by their variety and novelty ; the monumental 
architecture that adorns the cemeteries under every form is as peculiar 
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as everything else. Within the great cities the traveller fancies himself, 
from the low houses with curved, overhanging roofs, the pillars, poles, 
flags, and streamers, to have got into the midst of a large encampment. 
The glitter arising from the gilding, the varnishing, and the painting in 
vivid colours, that adorn the front of the shops—and in particular the 

ily-coloured lanterns of horn, muslin, silk, and paper—the busy multi- 
tude, the confused noise, the numerous processions, the itinerant vendors 
and workshops, the musicians, mountebanks, quack-doctors, and come- 
dians, will be enough to dazzle even the Titmarshes of Cornhill. 

Then, again, without, on the Great Canai or great rivers, the multitude of 
vessels of all descriptions—the banks covered with towns and villages as far 
as the eye can reach—the vast number of light stone bridges—the temples, 
with their double or triple tiers of roofs, if not destroyed by the Chang-ti 
—the Pai-lus, or triple gateways, in commemoration of some honest man 
or chaste virgin—the face of the surrounding country, beautifully diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, and every part of it in the highest state of 
cultivation—and lastly, but not least, the apparent happy condition of 
the numerous inhabitants, indicated by their cheerful looks, and improved 
by a new clothing and the removal of the odious Manchu tail—will 
present altogether a scene magnificent beyond description. 

China will require something more than the scanty notices given to us 
by a Du Halde, a Grosier, a De Guignes, a Barrow, a Staunton, an Ellis, 
an Abel, a Gutzlaff, a Mailla, a Bell, a Morrison, a Remusat, a Fortune, 
a Huc, or a Davis. The cookery will also require correction. Rice, 
garlic, and cabbage fried in oil are not artistic. The flesh of horses 
and asses is objectionable, and worms, frogs, rats, dogs, and offal of all 
kinds are not sympusiac. Soyer must remove to Pekin. The cordon 
bleu must be exchanged for a cordon jaune. As the Chinese had boats 
propelled by wheels long before us, so it is worth mentioning they not 
only hatch ducks artificially, but also the spawn of fish, a piscatorial pro- 
ceeding much vaunted of late as a new discovery in Europe. The 
habitué of Baden-Baden will find cards and dice, and may add tsoi-moi 
to his resources. There is cock, quail, and even locust fighting for those 
who take pleasure in such things. The public festivals, the feast of lan- 
terns, and the fireworks, rival the displays of the French imperial fetes. The 
concerts are not first-rate. Noise and rapidity are the great criterions of 
excellence. There will be a decided opening at Pekin and Nankin for a 
few adventurous Philharmonic Societies. “ 

Su-chu-fu—the Venice of China—is the resort of the fashionable and 
the voluptuous. “ Paradise,” say the Chinese, “ may be in heaven, but Su- 
chu-fu is on earth!” Among the show places of the Flowery Empire may 
also be mentioned the mountain cemetery of the princes of the Tai-ming- 
chau family ; the fine tower of Yang-chu, erected in the sixth century ; 
the warm baths and mineral springs of Fuan-ho ; the octagonal porcelain 
tower of Lin-chin-chu, like all the rest, a temple of the now bygone Fu 
or Fo, whose image is placed in the highest chamber ; Hu-nan, the navel 
of the world; the observatory of Chu-kong, an astronomer who lived 
1000 years before Christ ; Tung-wa, “ the central flower ;” the Nestorian 
monument at Sin-gan; the tomb of Fu-hi on the mountains of Kung- 


chan, and that of Kung-fu-su (Confucius) at Kiu-fu; the military road 
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of Shan-si; the natural and artificial beauties of Hang-chu ; the marvels of 
Kuai-lin ; the sacred snakes of Nan-chang; the regattas of Hu-nan ; the 
pyramidal temples of Suan-chu ; the monasteries of the Bonzes ; and the 
splendid temples of Fu. But little is as yet known of the curiosities, 
natural and artificial, of China; the travels of Huc and Fortune have 
made known a host unheard of before, but much, very much, must re- 
main that has as yet to bedeseribed. China is certainly not “ done” yet, 
nor can Cockney critics repeat, as they do once a week of the Nile, the 
Amazon, and the Ganges, that the Blue River and its Yellow congeneer 
are as familiar to them as the Thames! There is something new in 
China—something genuine and undiscovered. It is undoubtedly great, 
ancient, curious, and original. Let the Europeans only assist to swell 
— continuous streams of travellers, on horse, on foot, and in litters, 
which Huc and Fortune describe to us as some fifteen hundred miles in 
length without a break, ever and continuously pouring on under avenues 
of trees, with coffee and tea-shops, restaurants, pleasure-gardens, and 

-houses every few steps ; and truly, till steam-boats and railways 
operate a little clearance, China will be the greatest wonder of the 
world ! 

The most remarkable feature in the latest news from China is that the 
insurgents were moving south, towards Canton, through the principal 
tea-districts, instead of northwards, towards Pekin. ‘This we should 
consider to have originated in some erroneous rumour, as it is opposed 
to the system pursued from the beginning by the insurgents, who have 
always gone onwards, looking to Pekin as the goal of. their ambition. 
If, for “insurgents moving south,” we were to read “ the insurrection is 
spreading southwards,” the origin of the rumour would be at once 
understood. 

From Shanghai the statement, on the contrary, was that a large force 
was moving to the north, towards Pekin. It was also positively asserted 
that the progress of the imsurgents to the westward had extended to 
Nan-chang, the capital of the Kiang-si province, the most central city of 
the Chinese Empire, and next in importance to Pekin. Mr. Meadows had 
been up the Blue River again, with an officer of the Hermes. Fu-chu 
was in a state of riot and confusion, and there was also fighting going on 
at Yan-ping-fu. 

It has been known that the governor of Shanghai has been some 
time past organising a fleet at Canton, with which to attempt the re- 
covery of the mouths of the Grand Canal. The attempt is said to have 
been actually made, and, as was to have been anticipated, to have been 
signally defeated. A considerable imperialist force is also said to have 
made a similarly unsuccessful attempt to recover Amoy; and the insur- 
gent and imperialist fleets are reported to have come to an engagement in 
the same neighbourhood, to the disadvantage of the latter. The chief 
of the insurgents at Amoy has, as we have anticipated, proclaimed him- 
self a general in the service of the Ming party. Tian-ta is still asserted 
by some to be no myth, and is said to be only abiding his time to come 
forward and take his position as lawful sovereign of the empire. 
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TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Basit May. 


No. I. 


THE HADJ MARABOU’S JUDGMENT. 


In contradistinction with the usual custom of the East, where one man 
takes unto himself many wives, a certain Moorish lady of Algiers took it 
into her head to have two husbands. One was a porter, the other was a 
baker. The porter’s business kept him out during the day; the baker 
was never at home at night. Thus the reader sees there was no fear of 
the cart spost coming in contact with each other. 

In the course of time the lady was as ladies like to be when they love 
their lords, and the approaching event was looked forward to by both 
husbands, individually and separately, with mutual feelings of fe bee 
satisfaction. 

“ It shall be a holiday,” said the porter. 

“ Were the whole community dependent on my night’s labour for their 
next day’s bread, they should fast,” affirmed the baker. 

And they kept their word. 

The hoped-for day arrived. They met, and, strange to relate, both 
were grateful; and both believing in their claim to the title of father, both 
insisted on their right to exercise parental authority over the child. How 
should this difficult question be settled. They would go to the cadi, and 
lay the matter before him. 

“ Mustapha,” said the cadi, addressing the baker, “ you say the child 
is yours ?”” 

* As I live, by the grace of the true prophet, your most sublime per- 
sonification of the effervescence of wisdom hath spoken truly.” 

“* Mahmoud,” continued the cadi, addressing the other, ‘ thou main- 
tainest that the brat is thine ?” 

“Rather so, Joseph,” answered Mahmoud, who had heard English 
sailors make use of the expression, and who, from the fact of the cadi 
having frequently to decide between them and the Algerines, thought he 
was paying a tribute of admiration to the cadi’s knowledge of modern 
languages. 

But the cadi frowned. ‘“ Let him receive twenty strfpes,” said he. 

The eunuchs prepared to seize upon him, but the unfortunate Mah- 
moud prostrated himself at the feet of the cadi, crying, “ Allah! Allah! 
and Mannikin’s his brother !” 

The cadi bowed ; the attendants threw themselves upon their faces, and 
Mahmoud was saved. 

There was a moment’s pause, during which the whole assembly seemed 
to be digesting the solemn effect that Mahmoud’s appeal had had upon 
them, and then the cadi, addressing him again, said, ‘‘ Thou sayest the 
brat is thine ?” 

“The moon,” answered Mahmoud, reverently, “lights the pilgrim on 
his way, and shows him the precipice ; but thy words, oh! son of Allah, 
are like the sun’s rays, which not only 54 

“Cut it short,” interrupted the cadi. “Yea, or nay ?” 

“ Yes, oh Allah!” 
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Listen, then, for this is my judgment,” said the cadi. “If the child 
was born during the day, Mahmoud is the father, but if the child came 
into the world at night, then—(here he looked round as if in search of a 
third claimant)—then 


From infant lips a Mustapha, 
Rejoicing, shall be call’d Papha ;” 
and with this horrid attempt at a poetical pun the cadi dismissed the 
es. 

As: fast as their legs could carry them, they rushed towards home to 
hear the truth from the sage-femme. Of course she could tell. But here 
another difficulty occurred, for the child was born neither during the day 
nor during the night, but at twilight, which is neither day nor night. 

“ Holy Prophet !” ejaculated Mahmoud, as soon as he heard this. 

“© What shall we do?” inquired Mustapha. 

“‘ Go,” said the nurse, “and consult the wise man of the hills—the 
Kebur Hadj Marabou.” Marabou implying that he had gone on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, which probationary undertaking was supposed 
to impart to those who accomplished it the supernatural powers of the 
diviner. ‘I shall accompany you,” she added, “ and take the child with 
me. It may be wanted.” 

The Hadj Marabou—the anchorite, or wise man of the hills—dwelt 
upon the highest of a clump known as the Khorzarrah. There his days 
were spent in worshipping the true prophet, and settling for the Algerines 
those knotty points which were beyond the wisdom of the cadi. 

Having, in the present case, heard both sides of the question—as all 
impartial judges should do—the Hadj, from his dwelling, which happened 
to be a stupendous rent in the mountain’s side, brought forth three walnut . 
shells, which he placed in a pair of small scales and reduced to equal 
weight. 

_ am my son, bare thy arm,” said he. 

Mustapha did as he was bid, and the Hadj, drawing from his pocket a 
small and well-pointed lancet, proceeded to open the vein, from whence 
he drew as ak ig Har as would fill one of the nut-shells. Having sub- 


jected Mahmoud to the same operation and filled the second shell, he 


took the child from the nurse, bled it in the same manner, and filled the 
third shell. He then alternately weighed the shell containing the blood 
of the child against each of the shells containing that of the men, and 
him whose blood the child's more nearly equalled in weight he declared 
to be the father. 

We are not told whether Mahmoud won the day, or whether, in the 
words of the cadi, 


“From infant lips a Mustapha, 
Rejoicing, shall be call’'d Papha.” 
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WINE ADULTERATIONS AND DUTIES. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Frotssart charged us with getting drunk very sorrowfully. He thus 
wrote as long ago as the reign of Edward III. We had some idea that 
this melancholy bibaciousness, so different from that of all other nations, 
arose either from the weight of duty paid for the wine, or from the adul- 
terations viciously administered by the dealer. It does not appear that 
we were correct in this our view as regards the reign of Edward III. ; 
the question must, therefore, remain somewhat obscure. The adultera- 
tion of wine in later times practised under the old company of 1756, has 
since 1820 enormously increased. The legalising okalhnatiin by the 
Treasury, under an order to the Board of Customs, was reserved for the 
present day as a grace “ beyond the reach of art.” A duty of six hun- 
dred per cent., with the addition of sanctioned adulteration, just at the era 
of free trade,* is what Lord Liverpool would have called ‘ too bad.” 
Queen’s College horn, Oxford, once filled at a cheaper rate than now— 
the bowl oftener replenished, still contained wine—let the university 
now look to its Latin that it does not deteriorate too : 


And when that he well drunken had the win, 
There would be spoken no word but Latin. 


Old Chaucer is certainly valid evidence—but now! Again we say, let 
Oxford look to the care of her Latin; we have pure wine—port wine at 
least—no longer, under a Treasury order. 


O for a bowl of fat Canarie, 
Rich Palermo, sparkling Sherry! 


must no longer be read so; we must substitute for the distich of our fathers : 


O for a bowl of Gerupiga— 

Elderberries, treacle, brandy ! 
in place of port. During this day of fair-trading pretension, when the 
goods in grocers’ shops are analysing, when other adulterations are justly 
exposed, wine adulterators are to be specially indulged. “ John, have 
you sanded the sugar ?”—‘ Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘ Have you watered the to- 
bacco ?”’—* Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Have you gerupiga’d the wine ?’’—“ Yes, sir.”’ 
“‘ Then come in to prayers.”’ Can this sort of game long be played in 
a great nation? Why condemn adulteration in any-article ? Let us, 
by all means, have coculus indicus in porter, chalk in flour, potatoes 
in arrowroot—the State, to which we pay enormous duties on wine, will 
not let us have it pure. Can it be so ? 

In regard to the duties, the chairman of the committee, Mr. Anstey, 
prepared an elaborate table of them from 1660 down to the present 
time. The honourable chairman doubtless feared he should shock the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by going farther back than a period when 


* We do not believe that the Lords of the Treasury were at all aware of what 
they conceded. Some intriguing adulterator, perhaps, had made false representa- 
tions to them. Had their lordships read the evidence of the witness first ex- 
amined before the committee last year, that of an eminent, and what is more, an 
honest, plain-spoken wine-merchant, they would have seen the tricks played with 
port wine to bring all qualities to a level: a thing getting fatal to its consump- 
tion. 
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the duties were a hundred and fifty shillings per tun in London, and a 
hundred and twenty in the outports, imported in British vessels —onl 
three pounds fifteen shillings per pipe, in London, to thirty-three whee 
at present. But even taking into consideration the difference ‘inj the 
value of the money, the duty in the first year of Charles I. was large to 
that which ed, and must have shocked our excellent chancellor 
still more had it been detailed. Port and sherry at four or five farthings 
a bottle duty might well make the reign of Charles “ merry.” Even in 
his father’s time, according to Sir John Suckling, the satire of Froissart 
was hardly applicable. ‘ My lads,” says he, ‘come to the Bridge Foot 
—come and meet Colonel Young, with some few troops of Canary, some 
few of sherry, two or three regiments of claret to follow, and the rear to 
be brought up with Rhenish and white!’ Not a word of gerupiga, 
sugar, elderberries, or the treacled wine of Portugal and London—all 
was the pure, exhilarating, healthy, merry-making juice of the grape, if 
it were French, Spanish, or Portuguese, for the wine of the latter coun- 
try is excellent when it can be smuggled out pure, but its honest visits 
partake of the angelic character at our tables, ‘“‘ few and far between.” 
Many quaff a mixture for the pure wine, and think they have it—illusions 
in this life constitute with many the great portion of their enjoyment : 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint! 


Nothing moved by the consideration that might have moved the 
chairman of the committee in relation to the nervous system of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, we shall run the hazard of a charge of 
contumacy, if we fill the retrospective hiatus from the reign of Charles IT. 
to that of John Lackland. John, though not a very wise nor very pru- 
dent prince, never dreamed of laying a duty of six shillings upon an 
article that cost but one, although he had no more idea of free trade than 
of the Great Western Railroad. He was a stanch protectionist, too, to 
which colour we owe the present duties, but here he was reasonable. 
Wines of Poitou and Anjou were twenty shillings the tun of two pipes 
when he came to the throne, and the best French wines one pound six 
and eightpence—a pound sterling then being equal to four pounds at 
present. This monarch claimed prisage of wine, or a tun before and one 
behind the mast, when a ship had twenty tuns on board. But some 
assert that this claim was only taking wine at what was called the 
“king’s price,” or twenty shillings, let the cost be what it would to 
the merchant. Wine was retailed by royal order at fourpence and sixpence 
the gallon, until raised to sixpence and eightpence, on account of the op- 
pressive character of the regulation upon the merchant. The duty 
called guage, of a penny a gallon, was levied by Henry III. The impor- 
tation of wine in this reign, in about thirteen months, was equal to seven- 
teen thousand five hundred pipes in the ports of London, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, and Sandwich only. The scanty population of England at 
that time compared to the present, the extensive contraband traffic, and 
the receipts at the outports, render this a very large quantity, when the 
country, too, was in a state of villanage. Our nobles must have drank 
like so many Cyclops. The next duty upon wines was denominated 
tunnage, and was generally coupled with poundage, a different impost on 
merchandise alone. It was first granted by parliament in the reign of 
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Edward III., to defray the expenses of his wars. These duties were sepa- 
rate, being two shillings on the tun of wine, and sixpence on the pound 
sterling upon all merchandise for two years. In the 6 Richard II., two 
shillings per tun on wine. This was granted, according to Sir Edward 
Coke, for one year only ; and it was granted again, 7 Richard II. In 
this reign the amount of these grants was varied, for fear the king 
should claim them of right as duties, and place them in his own purse. 
They were first two shillings, then one and sixpence. In 11 and 13 
Richard II., three shillings, and 14 Richard II., two shillings, so jealous 
thus early was parliament of the crown. Henry IV. had a tunnage 
of two shillings, and then one of three shillings for three years. 
When the term expired it was renewed for one year, upon conditions, 
6 Henry IV. In 1413, Henry V. had the grant of three shillings for 
four years, and after that for life. In 1422, Henry VI. had the same 
for two years, renewed every two years down to 1453, for two and for 
five years together. In the next reign the sovereign obtained the grant 
for life—the very concession which parliament had carefully avoided 
making in earlier reigns. The avaricious character of Henry VIL, it 
may well be conjectured, did not omit to demand a similar lease of the tax 
for him, and he appears to have had, or taken, with the old three shil- 
lings levied upon the wines of native Englishmen, six shillings the tun 
on that which was imported by the foreigner. His successor was not 
likely to meet with any want of subserviency in the parliaments of his 
reign. We know that they voted as if there were neither reason, honour, 
nor conscience, extant. Not only was tunnage for life confirmed to this 
sovereign, but he levied two shillings a tun for the first time under the 
head of “ butlerage.” Edward VI. obtained the same grant, and he 
enacted that the wines of Guienne and Gascony should not be sold for 
more than twopence the quart, and no other French wine for more than 
threepence. James I. obtained a similar grant of the duty, but abused it 
in his frantic extravagances with his favourites. He added to the tun- 
nage duty without consent of parliament, which rendered it discontented 
at the violation of one of its fundamental privileges, so that when his son 
ascended the throne the legislature would not vote the duty for more 
_ than one year. The legislature was right, because its previous grants 
had been abused. In 1626 the king took the duty in defiance of the 
parliament and country, but he paid a dear price for the outrage. It 
remained a heavy and just charge against him whefi hé was shorn of his 
ower. 
7 During the Commonwealth, from 1640 to 1659, we find that the tun- 
nage and poundage together reached annually three hundred thousand 
pounds. There was also at that time a return of twenty-two thou- 
sand three hundred pounds annually into the treasury under the 
denomination of “wine licences’”—very similar, it is probable, to those 
at present granted to dealers in retail. The civil war appears to have 
been hastened by the determination of Charles I. to follow the unconstitu- 
tional example of his father in this regard. He even issued a proclamation 
from York, as late as 1642, for levying tunnage by his own authority. 
This was fourteen years after the Commons had declared that these 
duties were free gifts of the subject to former sovereigns, and that receiv- 
ing them like his father with his own additional impositions, was a breach 


of the fundamental laws of the realm. 
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The system of duties adopted in 1660, in which year it was first taken 
up by the chairman of the committee, being the first year of Charles II., 
now took effect. This is given in the shape of a return appended to the 
recent evidence, simplified by Mr. Pitt in 1787, the duties the year before 
having been ‘nearly a hundred pounds on French, and about half that 
sum on Portugal wine per tan. After continual fluctuations, the diffe- 
rential duties were swept away in 1831, and all wine, except Cape, 

a duty of five shillings and sixpence, to which threepence ‘was 
subsequently added. With this change of duty the increased consumption 
of French wine was considerable; port declined, and Spanish wines in- 
creased in use rapidly, until they exceeded port. A new wine from Sicily, 
called Marsala, came into the market, its importation rapidly increasing, 
This wine, naturally strong, received, after the Portuguese custom, a por- 
tion of brandy. ‘The strong loaded wines go much further, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, than the light and purer kinds, owing to the high 
duties. The temperature of the stomach has not yet become a revenue 
consideration. 

In glancing retrospectively at the opinions of different individuals in 
the last century upon the question of trade, we are astonished to perceive 
how long ago most of the principles upon which we are at present acting 
were promulgated by insulated and neglected individuals. The imme- 
diate and lesser interest prevalent kept the greater out of view with the 
short-sighted multitude, as a small object close to the organ of vision 
conceals a mountain at a distance. Then there are old habits to be over- 
come, and the whole brood of prejudices, as well in trade as in other 
things. A maiden lady is said to have been so loyal to George III. at 
the treaty of Amiens, that she would not touch a French egg lest she should 
imbibe Jacobinical principles. One cannot but suspect that our heredi- 

anti-Gallican taste, in regard to open trade with all the world until 
the other day, arose from its having been originally the French proposi- 
tion which Lord Bolingbroke scouted—in fact, the reciprocal tariff ten- 
dered usin 1713. In those days the cry was “Our woollens are in danger.” 
Restrictions on French wines and goods, with the Methuen treaty and 
a market for our woollens, were considered a triumph in commercial 
science, a notable piece of trading diplomacy worthy the ablest nego- 
tiator, showing the true insight into the secret of commercial great- 
ness. It was pronounced a well-considered policy not to be too close in 
contact with any people who could export goods of which England in like 
manner could make a profit by the exportation. The receipt of French 
wines, and the non sale of certain bales of woollen goods, were looked 
upon as productive of the worst consequences to the nation. Our fathers 
would shun us with an expression of horror could they know that we 
were at this moment upbraiding the French with that policy which 
they consumed their lives in impressing upon their children as of 
invaluable service—nay, as the great foundation of our superiority in 
commerce ! 

The reasons urged for and against a reduction of the duties, apart from 
all considerations in regard to the imperial revenue, judging from the 
evidénce, should be well sifted. Traders are wary people. Thus indi- 
viduals, in no way connected with the public, in the course of their exa- 
mination were too transparent in urging the fear of a diminished dut 
to cover private objections. Such a motive must be duly appreciated. 
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The consideration of revenue belongs exclusively to the government, 
which takes evidence to guide its own decisions. That this is not 
erroneous, may be judged from perusing the evidence. One witness 
stated that a former reduction in the wine duties had laid the founda- 
tion of his own fortune. He was a holder of six thousand pipes of wine ; he 
should not much object to a reduction of the duties for himself; he should 
gain from five to ten pounds a pipe by such a reduction, but then the 
revenue would suffer by any change. How patriotic! Translate this 
into plain English, and it means, “ I cannot on any account hazard a loss 
to the revenue, though it is no business of mine. I therefore refuse to 
accept of forty-two thousand pounds fairly obtained, out of a considera- 
tion of the risk the revenue would run through the inexperience of the 
government.” We may imagine a general cachinnation hens the Docks 
to the Exchange at the perusal of such sophistry. It is positively con- 
soling that we have wine-merchant Hampdens in these degenerate days. 
It is all very well to censure official men for errors in fulfilling their public 
duties, after we see the difficulty of getting at facts. The labour they 
have to encounter in ferreting out plain truths on which to frame 
legislative measures, renders venial a multitude of sins, and too often 
gives an appearance of wilful misjudgment where none really existed. 

The reasons urged by the friends of the reductions of these duties con- 
sist, first, in the decrease of consumption since 1801, with an increase of 
population, to the extent of seven hundred thousand gallons annually, 
spirits and malt consumption having increased cent. per cent. ; secondly, 
Mr. Pitt, finding the duties falling off, made an important reduction, and in 
three years doubled the consumption. In the present instance the wine 
consumption has decreased forty-eight per cent., and in twenty years the 
duties have been increased nineteen, while on all other articles they have 
been reduced! The increase on some is out of proportion to the incre- 
ment of the population. Tea three parts out of paper tripled, soap 
the same, coffee, cocoa, all showing similar results. Another argument 
is the enormous disproportion of these duties to the cost of the wine in 
the country of its production. This prevents an interchange of our ma- 
nufactures to a very large amount with countries that have nothing besides 
to offer us. It is therefore for our advantage that all kinds of wine 
should be imported which the foreigner may tender in exchange for Eng- 
lish produce and manufactures at a reasonable rate*of duty. The public 
have an undoubted right to select the species they may prefer. Let it 
have the opportunity. 

The advocates of the reduction of the duties assert that good French 
wines would be consumed to a considerable extent by those who will not 
touch spirits or malt liquors, and by those who now consume a million 
of gallons of those extraordinary compounds called British wines, of as 
little benefit to the revenue and to commerce as to the consumer's 
stomach—why should not grocers, for example, sell foreign wines in place 
of these? It is contended, too, that the duties press heayily upon the 
poor and the hospitals; medical men assert that they cannot administer 
wine in necessary quantities—although it is worth all the materia medica— 
to the poor, on account of its costliness. The objection that the intro- 
duction of wines at alow rate of duty would diminish the consumption of 
other articles from which large duties are now derived, the friends of 
Oct.—VOL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCIV. P 
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the measure meet by the experience of the last reduction of duty upon 
brandy, which increased the consumption, but did not affect other spirits 
in the slightest a That increase arose either from those who had 
before-taken it adding to their use of the spirit, or from its adoption by 
those who had before refrained from the use of any spirit whatever. 
The late Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, gave this as a fact in his 
evidence before the committee. The additions made to consumption 
from those who had before refrained were owing to the expense of the 
article being removed: thus, when duties are lowered, there would be 
found no shift from the old accustomed article to the new, but new con- 
sumers of the article would come in. In the case of wine, the spirit 
drinker will not go to the weaker potable, it is too cold forhis use. The 
new consumers of wine, when ala cheap, will not have recourse to 
ardent spirits, as they will consist of those who only desire something of 
a less injurious nature to the stomach—something wholesome and harm- 
less. Then come the moral reasons. The prevention of frauds, adul- 
terations, minglings, and monopolies. The consumer and revenue would 
be alike benefited ; the latter, if not immediately in the increased amount, 
still ultimately. The troublesome system of drawbacks would cease, and 
the payment of the duties be instanter. Such high duties as those on wine 
are the remnants of the old system. High duties are great immoralities, 
generating uniformly more or less of crime. The trade would and should 
be as free and open as with any other article of import, under the super- 
intendence of the customs alone. Nor, say the advocates of a change, 
must the employment of nearly three hundred sail of merchant shipping 
more, nor the large amount of business that would be transacted in Eng- 
land, be omitted, in place of the preparation and cellaring in foreign depots. 
Jersey, Guernsey, and other places would no longer be made deposits 
for wine to acquire age in bottle before the payment of the duties, 
or for fraudulent blendings here to ripen in those places, as is the case at 
present. The supporters of a reduction also assert that the diminished 
consumption of wine arises solely from the enormous rate of duty, which 
has made that consumption at the present time less than it was in 1801, 
with a population double inamount. The equalisation of the duties in 
1832 was a proper measure, but it was no reduction of duty, for it raised 
one class of wine—that most in use—while it lowered another of which 
much less was imported. Sir Henry Parnell at that time stated, alluding 
to the Irish revenue from wine, that it returned 150,000/. in 1796, that 
the duties were doubled in amount, and the consumption fell one half, re- 
turning to the revenue but 130,000/. ’ 

It would appear that on all articles consumed at the table the duties 
should be low, and the revenue rely for increase upon augmented con- 
sumption. People in these grasping times, much more than ever they did 
before, because wealth rapidly acquired in traflic renders the eagerness 
for fresh accumulation stronger, regard the money they eat and drink as 
a species of waste, because it can no more fructify, while about that ex- 
pended in other things they hesitate less, because, though not a means of 
profit, such things are still tangible property—something to show in the 
way of return. This is a trait of the time, and should have weight in 
considering disproportionate duties on transitory articles of domestic use. 


The friends of reduction allege further, that the people of England had a 
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claim to be placed on a footing of independence in the choice both of their 
necessaries and luxuries. That if the soil of other countries more favoured 
produces wine, anid they can exchange for it the produce of their industry, 
thus equalising the inequality of climate, that it is a duty of their go- 
vernment, under the principle upon whieh it now regulates commerce, 
to afford all classes of the people that which is pleasurable and useful at a 
reasonable cost, no longer judging for them, but giving them a choice, of 
which they are not less worthy than legal in the claim, Europe over- 
flowing with the choicest wines unknown here. 

Of the foregoing opinions, judging from the evidence, were the wit- 
nesses examined, who were dealers in a variety of wines, and had travelled 
into the wine countries, as well as those who, not of the trade, had con- 
sidered the subject upon the ground of economy and revenue combined. 
The evidence of those who opposed the measure consisted for the most part 
of merchants, who rested their opinion of the change upon the desire to 
leave the duties as they were, under the mask of anxiety, as already ob- 
served, lest there should be a diminution of the revenue, which would be 
caused by any reduction of the duties. They preferred that to which 
custom habituated them. The tea-dealers did not like to hear of the re- 
duction of their duties the other day. The reduction of the duties to one 
or two shillings per gallon, they said, would produce a dearth, if the con- 
sumption increased here too far. Some declared, in ignorance of facts, 
that Europe did not grow wine enough for English consumption ; and as 
that which would be most in demand, according to their conclusions, 
would be the wine of Portugal, in the teeth of the fact that we consume 
at present more Spanish than Portuguese wine, the quantity (under the 
company’s system of monopoly no doubt) would be inadequate. New 
vineyards might be planted, but that was the work of time. The present 
half-cultivated grounds might be permitted a full bearing, but not enough. 
France produced strong full wines in a large quantity, but in general the 
evidence of those who were dealers principally in the two well known 
wines of Portugal and Spain, exhibited a deplorable want of information 
regarding other wines and countries throughout the evidence—why should 
they visit where they did not trade? They seem to have been satisfied 
with one or two solitary species of wine upon which to operate, and gave 
their evidence accordingly. This is a proof how much the monopoly of 
1703 changed the commerce in wines, from the tune when fifty-six French 
wines, and thirty kinds from other nations, entered the cellars of the me- 
tropolis, as already noticed. The sensitive character of this branch of 
commerce, the nervousness of the trade—how ludicrous against the public 
advantage in argument—is thus comprehensible. One individual alleged 
as an argument against reduction, that he had always considered the 
trade one “we could carry to market to get a benefit in exchange for it 
from some one of the wie countries; in this way we had sold it to 
Portugal in 1703, and about eight or nine years ago there was a nego- 
tiation set on foot for a similar sale to the same country.” That is to say 
in substance, that the differential duties abolished by the government in 
1832 were to be restored; the public was to be voeat by a ministerial in- 
trigue, and to pay many millions more for an article under a new monopoly 
than it would pay under a free and open trade. We do not credit this mis- 
representation. Sir Robert Peel must have indeed reversed his. former 
P2 
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opinions, between 1842 and 1846, if such were really the case. It is true, 
negotiations were pending for a time, but they ended in nothing; nor 
can it be believed any modern minister would restore the stipulatiuns of 
the Methuen treaty. The differential duties were the favourite duties of 
the close traders. The ministry of 1832 consulted some of the heads 
of houses. of this class, who recommended strongly their continuance, not 
wishing to be turned into new paths in their trade, or, as the phrase was, 
to have “their trade unhinged,” or have their “‘ sensitiveness” wounded. 
The ministry was too wise and just, and answered the recommendation by 
equalising the duties. It is well known that French wines now go for 
port, or are mingled in large proportions with port, and the cheat passes 
without detection. Some witnesses feared their cellars’ would be glutted 
with low wines, against which the public were Pesos by the existin 
duties. . These wines were not so good for Englishmen as those to which 
they had been aceustomed. But this was not for them to judge; leave the 
choice to. the consumer. One or two sadly driven and very stolid wit- 
nesses asserted that we had no right to lower duties to promote an ex- 
change of wine for manufactures, because malt and beer were our proper 
liquors, to which we owed our physical ap wie to foreigners—“ beer- 
drinking Britons” would become children if they did not stick to malt and 
hops; but our field labourers would hardly forsake their old liquor for 
wine if they did for gin, English labour would hardly thus pass away. 
This argument, not new, was the resource of inveterate mental imbecility. 
The number of persons who dealt in wine, too, would be increased; a thing 
not desirable among the merchants; one of the witnesses observing that 
they were too numerous as matters stood at present, in his opinion; and 
no doubt of it, because competition benefits the public, exclusion the in- 
dividual. We had until then imagined that the extension of the sale of 
an article benefited the merchant, revenue, and consumer. 

In answer to such arguments on the side of those opposed to reduc- 
tion, came the formidable one of the low scale of morality existing in 
the traffic, abundantly displayed throughout the evidence. The strata- 

ems and frauds to which recourse is had; delay in the payment of the 
, nm ; the mixtures of low-priced with wine ; these were matters 
of common occurrence. But these and other dishonest doings some of the 
parties examined treated as fabulous ; others had heard of them, but were 
never acquainted with any direct instance of such frauds. The custom and 
dock officers examined confirmed the existence of these deceptions, and 
several eminent merchants admitted their existence. Under a process 
called blending or vatting, to give an instance: A merchant is required 
to send to a customer half a dozen pipes of a wine exactly the same in 
flavour. He empties his half dozen pipes of the same growth into 
one vat, and then returns them to the casks, by which means a uniform 
flavour is attained, which, despite care, can be obtained no other way. 
This is done in the docks, and is perfectly justifiable. Let us see how 
this process is abused. Port, French, Sicilian, and Spanish red wines, 
the latter two at half or a fourth the price of the former, are blended, 
and if it. suits, the gerupiga mixture also. The wine is then exported, 


because the customs will not let it come out for home consumption. 


It goes:perhaps to the Channel Islands, where it remains a few years to 
mellow, ag then re-imported, and passes off here for dee wine ! 
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This is one of the more innocent of the frauds practised. Sixty-five 
thousand gallons of this mixed wine are known to have been thus 

in a year. The custom-house officers, when the wine is re- 
turned to this country, cannot refuse it admission. The officers may 
give a shrewd guess as to the real fact, but they cannot identify the 
wine; besides, they have only to look after the revenue. To examine 
into the genuineness of imported goods, where the task is by no means 
an easy one even to the initiated, would be to obstruct trade generally, 
and to depart from their more immediate public duties. Twenty thou- 
sand gallons of port thus increased to sixty thousand, must give a large 
illicit protit. The Portuguese monopoly, defying nature, varies the flavour 
and strength of the wine by adulteration according to the demand, render- 
ing fraudful imitations more facile’ One of the witnesses, who seemed 
aware of much more than he stated of these deceptions, and who ob- 
served the affected ignorance, the virgin coyness of some of the witnesses 
in the trade, remarked, in reply to a question from the chairman, that 
any merchants who exhibited it “ could not know their business, and 
were surely not London wine-merchants.” This obliquity in morals is 
but too distinctive a feature in the evidence, and is justly charged in a 
great degree a ig the high duties by their opponents. Of the commercial 
integrity which has been the boast of the traders of this country in 
times past, little can be said in relation to wine. There is corruption 
at the core. The evidence in this respect is very painful, and too con- 
clusive. The matter has not been mended by the enhanced cost placing 
wines out of the reach of the great mass of the people. While im- - 
provement in cultivation was stopped abroad from want of popular 
action upon the article, there was no interest in dragging to light mal- 
versations which only affected a limited number of consumers, whose 
palates in the case of port were too often regulated not by the natural 
wine, but the wine by the unnatural palates. 

The main point to be considered in a reduction of this duty to such 
an extent as to take the traffic out of the old protective system of trade 
and place it on a footing with other interchanges in the new, is the 
chance of a defalcation of the revenue in the first instance — the 
mere circumstance of a deficiency of half the duties for a year or two. 
That amount would not exceed what the government has had to refund 
more than once on the repayment of the duties to the merchant, when 
they have been reduced. But there are other olStacles rer | arising 
out of that complication of duties which was formerly considered the 
lifespring of the revenue. Mr. Pitt removed a number of these when 
he consolidated the duties in 1787, but he left those which remained 
still divided between the customs and excise, in place, as at present, of 
giving their control entirely to the former: hence the bad system of 
repayments of duty. These we really believe are already abolished de 
facto. Time will prove it. The system of licences must be altered and 
extended, those for wine alone being given to the inland revenue de- 
partment to dispense; the duties on wine for home consumption being 

id at once, there must be different arrangements in regard to bond~ 
ing ; different rates of duty have to be considered, a difficult if not 
impracticable measure in regard to wine. Thus, though the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that ‘he knew no article burdened with a 
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fiscal chain, under our financial system, with respect to which any 
stronger reasons for a change could be given,” it becomes a question for 
deliberate consideration on the part of the government, strengthened by 
the recollection that such a decision should be final, in order that no 
uncertainty and apprehension may break in upon the fair working of 
the traffic under another adaptation to improved fiscal purposes, and to 
the extension of our manufactures as combined a 

After the triumph of our liberal commercial policy, it is satisfactory to 
discover, that in place of reiterating to weariness those irrefutable prin- 
ciples which have just prostrated all worthy opposition, we have little 
more left to do than apply ourselves to the removal of incumbrances, and 
amongst them such as these overloaded duties. The curious ma 
examine whether the advocates of the old system piled their arms thdonah 
an honest sense of the hopelessness of their cause, or whether their sub- 
mission to reason was not the result of a conviction effected by the seduc- 
tive charms of political power. These are abstract questions which may 
be legitimately subjected to ethical examination by those whose inclina- 
tion tends to the amusing rather than the useful. The more earnest 
and active minds will be directed to the consolidation of the measures 
which, in the new state of things, are so obviously calculated to augment 
the national prosperity. 

The committee on the wine duties, in the course of its labours, 
disclosed many circumstances, independently of the main question, 
which show that there is great room for improvement in our mode 
ef conducting our fiscal business. A revision here seems necessary. 
Some regulations are inert and unmeaning under a new system of things, 
with our foreign and domestic relations so much more comprehensive than 
before. Others clog the wheels of our vast and rapidly advancing com- 
merce. In revising and remodelling, the old modes of investigating and 
judging must be discarded ; amendment must no longer be resisted be- 
cause it is innovation. Reason and fact must guide us in place of policy 
supported by inexperience. 

The security of the revenue was not the sole object of the legislature 
in days gone by. It took upon itself officiously the guardianship of the 
merchant, and prescribed rules for the conduct of his business, of which it 
practically understood nothing. The excise, for example, arrested the 





* The minister’s or politician’s objection to reducing the duties is met by the 
fact that lessening price increases consumption, and that the heavy duties have 
caused the following astounding results. Population of England and Ireland, 
1801—15,342,646 ; in 1851—27,435,325. We consumed, 1801—6,876,710 gallons 
of wine; in 1851—6,280,653 gallons only! We had augmented our population 
12,192,679! and we consume, by one account, annually, 725,657 gallons, by 
another, 596,057 gallons less than we consumed fifty years ago. All other 
articles have increased in the same period; tobacco, from 16,904,752 lbs. to 
27,553,158 lbs. ; malt, from 19,643,345 bushels to 38,935,460 bushels; soap, from 
52,947,037 lbs. to 197,632,280 lbs. ; tea, from 20,237,753 lbs. to 50,021,576 lbs. ; 
paper, from 31,699,537 Ibs. to 132,132,657 Ibs.; spirits, home made, from 
9,338,036 gallons to 22,962,012 gallons. Rum and brandy have also largely in- 
creased, as well as all other articles but wine, proving that the duties are 
inimical to the consumption.—[From the returns of the “‘ Committee for the Re- 
duction of the Wine Duties,” which has met weekly since August, 1852, at the 
Royal Exchange Buildings: T. C. Anstey, Esq., chairman. See also the cheap 

tract of the Evidence published under the authority of this committee by 
Skipper and East. ] 
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progress of improvement in arts and manufactures. It followed goods 
that had p the custom-house into the private sanctuary of the mer- 
chant’s dwelling. Its duties were not confined to the workshops of do- 
mestic manufactures, but to levy taxes upon goods that had already un- 
dergone the vigilant scrutiny of the customs, to which department they are 
now wisely confided, and to which establishment alone they pay duty. 
The necessity of ripening wine before it was fit for the market suggested 
the idea of re-taxing the duty-paid stock additionally upon any change of 
impost through excise agency. The minister who so greedily planned this 
injustice upon trade should have known how futile all attempts are, even 
in matters of revenue, that are based upon injustice, for it greatly enhanced 
the price to the public. If he levied the new duties upon the merchant's 
home and duty-paid stock when he raised the duty generally upon impor- 
tation, he was bound to refund when he lowered the duty. The balance 
upon the payments and repayments was thus so trifling, if the expenses 
attending the system were included, that it seemed rather a useless vexation 
than an advantage to the revenue. This principle has been changed, but 
it left difficulties in the way of future ministers who may seek to establish 
sound principles. ‘The excise is become more correctly an inland revenue. 
Its supervision has been wisely narrowed from its incompatibility with free 
action in those with whom it is connected. Let us have the wine duties 
reduced to render our proceedings consistent. We must no longer tole- 
rate those who support a dying system—a system for a hundred and fifty 
years past resembling, in the praise of its restrictions upon the free ex- 
change of manufactures for foreign productions, the turnkey’s commen- 
dation of his irons in the play: ‘‘ Do but examine them, sir—never better 
work, sir—how genteely they are made! Sit as easy as a glove, and 
the nicest man in England need not be ashamed of them.” 








RESIGNATION. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD, ESQ. 


WE are too angry with our ills, and stray 
Out of the record to proclaim our grief, 
As if the human heart could find relief 

In every weary moan and idle lay. 

We underrate our strength, and seem a prey 
To hapless anguish, past all men’s belief. 

This is the worst of sorrow, and the chief 

Sad stumbling on our short and toilsome way. 

It were a far more noble part to bear 
Our sufferings meekly, even as we know 

The gentle birds will work and persevere, 

When cruel hands have wrought the overthrow 

Of home and love. To labour and forget 

Shows higher nature than to pine and fret. 
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THE PATR WHO LOST THEIR WAY; OR, THE DAY OF THE 
DUKE'S FUNERAL, 


A SKETCH. 
By Cuaruies MitcHett CHARLEs, 
AUTHOR OF “ HAMON AND CATAR” AND “ CLAVERSTON.” 


At four o'clock in the morning of Thursday, November 18, 1852, 
James French was violently aroused from his sleep. He had gone to 
bed early in order to be able to rise at that unaccustomed hour, but sad 
and irritating thoughts had kept him awake till Jong past midnight, and 
he had only fallen into a kind of preliminary, restless, unrefreshing sleep, 
when he was thus awoke. 

“ What sort of a morning is it, William?” he said, sitting up in his 
bed, but making no motion to leave it. 

“ Horrid, sir,” was the answer. “ Raining like mad—a very high 
wind, and raw cold.” 

“It’s very dark I think,” he said, drowsily. 

“ Yes, sir—very. Better turn out, please,” said the old servant, light- 
ing his young master’s candle. 

James did not reply; in fact, he leaned back among the pillows to 
reflect a little. William looked round. He was asleep again. 

The man was provoked, He felt disposed to leave the young gentle- 
man to sleep on. But his orders over-night had been strict. He must 
try again. He did so, and by dint of vigorous shaking expelled sleep 
once more from the weary frame. 

‘“*] must open the window if you don’t wake, sir,” he exclaimed, des- 

rately. ‘Mr. James! Mr. James, I say!’ Then, in a totally dif- 

erent tone of voice—“ Mr. James! it’s time to get up.” 

“Eh?” said James French. 

‘Do throw them clothes off. You'll get up quite easy if you will, 
sir,” said the elderly man. 

“Yes, yes; all right,” answered James, spasmodically. And he did so. 

He got up, but did not at once dress. Care returned, now that. he 
was thoronghly awake. Why, after all, should he go to this sight? He 
did not want to see it—with such weather it would be a failure; but 
even if it went off well, what had he to do with it? Had not he lost 
his hopes of happiness? And though Eliza was to be of the party, 
would not Phillips be there too? He would not go. 

He sat down on the side of his bed. Would he let her know then 
that he took her coldness so much to heart that he was careless about 
seeing this grand funeral ant? Let her know? She might attri- 
bute his absence to a hundred other causes. Well, then, would he shrink 
from facing his rival? Ah! perhaps Frank Phillips would not be there 
—why, he might have her to himself in that case—perhaps her coldness 
had been assumed after all. He might conquer his rival—might defeat 
Phillips! So he might! He would not give her up yet! He would 
go! And he began to dress. 

He heard William in the next room arguing with, and trying to talk, 
his sleepy brothers into wakefulness—with very little apparent success. 
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And he determined to be out of the house before they were down. 
They were not in the party of which he was one. They were to take 


' his sisters to a good place in Fleet-street. His party had hired a room 


in the Strand. 

But he could not evade his eldest sister. _She was anxious about him, 
and he found her in the dining-room, when he descended, making tea. 

“‘ Ts it raining still?’’ she said, after some brief chat. 

*‘ T'll see,” he said. ‘‘ Not so fast.as it. did,” he reported, returning ; 
“but it is very dark.” 

“Tt must be near day, then,” she said. ‘ The proverbial dark hour 
which precedes the dawn.” 

“ Precedes the dawn?” he echoed, despondingly ; for his heart had 
sunk again. ‘Ah, Maria! this is a dark time to me, but it seems to 
follow, not precede day; for I did hope——” 

“‘My dear James, that’s nonsense,” said his common-sense sister. 
‘* Darkness does not come after dawn, till the death of day, at nightfall ; 
and you’re not dead yet. You're disappointed, and see things through 
coloured glasses. But nature is unchanged. Take off the spectacles, 
and put yourself into sympathy with reality, by using your natural eyes, 
and you'll soon recover. Do now, throw away your glasses.” 

‘* What do you mean?” he said. 

“‘ Why, look at Eliza as if she were no more to you than Miss O'Leary, 
the old fruit-woman. Criticise her as your friend. would criticise a 
book by a new author for the Atheneum. Don’t let your heart in- 
terfere. You know my opinion of her,” 

“Yes,” he said, hotly. ‘ But you’re wrong; you'll own that one day.” 

“If I am wrong, I will,” she answered. ‘1 tell you what you will 
see if you will look—a hollow heart, a vain, flirting . 

“Enough, enough!” he exclaimed. ‘Don’t torture me. I will try 
to criticise her as you say; but love is above reason. If I were even to 
despise her—and everybody is despicable in some respect—I cannot help 
it, I should love her still.” 

“ Well, look now, fairly and judicially, without your spectacles,” said 
his sister. 

He kissed her, and soon after started. 

It was a dreary morning. Much rain had fallen uring the night; it 
drizzled still. There was a high wind, too, driving the small drope 
against the face; and, above all, the darkness was as yet unbroken by 
the faintest indication of dawn. 

The gas-lamps burned dimly; to his eyes they seemed weary of their 
night-watching. But a strange sentiment of life was prevalent in every 
house. Lights shone upon the blinds of the upper windows in them all, 

“ What various reasons these people must. have for turning out of 
their beds at this uncommonly eo hour,’’ said James French to himself, 
yawning. “Do many of them care about the dead warrior? Do any 
of them? I don’t suppose that that man (and he looked up at a window 
where the shadow of a head being violently brushed was thrown upon 
the blind) would have paid the money which he has given for a seat in @ 
shop front, to a subscription, if such a thing had been set on foot and could 
be paid, for the purpose of bribing Death to spare the veteran. He is 
thinking more of the line of procession than of the lines of Torres 
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Vedras; more of himself, and how he will see and hear, and, above all, 
be seen, than of paying respect to the Great Duke. Well, why not? 
What do ZJeare about the business? I want to see the soldiers, and 
hear the ‘ Dead March,’ and the drums; but more than all, to see if I 
can yet win Eliza—to hear her ringing voice again.” 

As he turned into the high road an omnibus came up. It was greatly 
overcrowded, inside and out, but this was not a morning to be particular. 
The conductor hailed him, and, as there were four horses, he did not he- 
sitate—the only animals ill-treated were the riders. He tried to get 
upon the roof, but it was covered with humanity as close as they could 
be stowed. Men on the knifeboard—men on the edge, their legs dangling 
over the wheels—men between their backs and the knifeboard, lying on 
the roof. He had therefore to stand by the conductor. 

Everyone seemed in the highest spirits; many of them aggressively 
musical, One youngster was pre-eminent. He would sing. “ Look 
always on the sunny side, ‘tis wise, and better far,’’ he shouted, as the 

icle moved on. It was as dark as ever. Another requested his 
fellow-passengers to behold how brightly breaks the morning—the rain 
running off his oilskin cap the wile. At last, as several joined in a 

lee of which the town has had quite too much—“ Oh, who will o’er the 
- so free?”—the driver, a gruff and surly man, turned round and 
spoke to them. 

“ You don’t seem to know as you're going to a funeral, gentlemen,” 
he said. 

“* We're not going to be mutes to it,’ was the answer, and the glee 
recommen 

It would be untrue to say that our despondent friend sympathised with 
all this, but it drew his attention from himself. ‘‘ Surely diene people 
must have had cares and disappointments in life,” he thought—‘“ no one 
escapes that fate; and yet here they are as jovial and, under cover of the 
darkness, as — as if their lives had been one long schoolboy’s holiday. 
Why should I, who have succeeded in almost everything to which I have 
put my hand, plunge into misanthropy and despondency at the prospect 
of a single failure?”’ 

At last they were on the stones. The omnibus professed to go to the 
Bank, vid Holborn ; but in deference to the wishes of the passengers, it 
made for the Strand. The streets were already crowded with vehicles 
and pedestrians. A belief that there would be no room anywhere seemed 
to possess everybody. All was excitement and hurry—strange enough at 
any time, but more so in the darkness. 

‘hen they reached Wellington-street the omnibus stopped, and its 
living was discharged. James hastened to find the house where 
his party a room, and pushed his way through the crowds which 
blocked up the great thoroughfare as quickly as he could. The belief 
seemed to have taken possession of him, too, that he would be too late. 
At last he reached it. Some of the party had come. He ran up the 
narrow stairs. 

He entered the room. It was of some size—a table in the centre, on 
which were some bonnets, and cloaks, and shawls. His heart beat as he 
scanned the faces assembled. 

It was hard to recognise them. One sad candle on the table drooped 
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its unsnuffed wick, as if ashamed of its condition. It gave out very little 
light ; it wanted assistance before it could do so, like a friendless author. 
By degrees, however, James made out who was present. Eliza was not. 
Phillips ,was not. ) 

The people who were there are not important to this narrative. There 
was a painter, who would have been a pre-Adamite if Adam had painted, 
so violently was he enamoured of what was ancient. There was an ama- 
teur musician, who doted on compositions which nobody ever seemed to 
have heard, and who thoroughly despised what was popular; he admired 
that style of music especially which, like the house of Gray’s aunt, is full 
of passages that lead to—nothing. There were several young humah 
beings in men’s dresses and women’s dresses, remarkable for nothing 
beyond the fact that they were nobodies. James was accustomed to 
meet them at the parties of their set, and see them pursue the ennobling 
and useful occupations of dancing silently, and—eating and drinking. He 
did not care for any of these, and as he was now sure that he should 
have a seat, he determined to get rid of some of his impatience and 
anxiety by a stroll in the streets. 

It was now beginning to grow light ; day was breaking, and the rain 
had ceased. The crowds increased with every moment—drivers were 
shouting, police trying to keep the people to the pavements—all in con- 
fused order. Our acquaintance, James French, elbowed his way down to 
Temple Bar; he desired to see the decorations of that sightly edifice—it 
was an object for his mind. Workmen were still snlhopell in hanging 
the drapery, and arranging the gigantic and mysterious ornaments. 
The flaring torches of gas flung a strange light over them and their 
works, and the crowds of men and carriages below. He stood and contem- 
plated the scene for some time with wonder ; and then, as daylight grew, 
and the gas-lights became useless—they were not extinguished all day— 
he suddenly bethought himself of his room in the Strand, and returned 
thither with all possible speed. 

“ Has Mrs. Tyrwhitt’s party come yet?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

His heart beat even more violently than it had on entering before. He 
was uncertain then—he knew now. She was up-stairs. 

He did not hurry up this time, he went quite leisurely. A bevy of old 
women stood at the head of the stairs, all, as it seemed to him, speakinfy 
at once. Mrs, Tyrwhitt was among them. She hastened to shake hands 
with him. 

He felt very cold—his hands were absolutely clammy. He was angry 
with himself for thus yielding to nervous feeling. He entered the room. 
The candle still stood on the table burning, its wick with a great head to 
it. There were more bonnets, and shawls, and furs. There she was! 
talking to—no, not to Phillips—he did not seem to be there—talking 
to the painter. He advanced to her. 

She was certainly a lovely girl. Rather short, her figure was exqui- 
sitely rounded, and her waist not too small. Her hair was dark auburn, 
worn in short ringlets all round. Her face was oval, her eyes were blue, 
her lips red, and with a dimple always waiting their instructions; above 
all, however, her complexion was the most transparent, delicate, and yet 
health-tinted, that ever crossed a poet in his dreams. If the mind 
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équalled its prison in beauty, what a treasure was here! No wonder 
James loved—generous natures attribute loveliness of mind to loveliness 
of : . 

She grosted him warmly. He was in the seventh heaven—when 
breakfast was brought in. He had never known her so kind before. 
Criticise her! Nonsense! He had been a fool to despond ; she had not 
meant to wound him ; there was nothing to find fault with in her; he 
was sure she loved him. 

Eliza Thornhill was an heiress. Her mother was of good family, but 

She was sent out to Madras—a very distant uncle so wanted a 

iendly face from home. She was en to a civilian there within 
three months ; he had a fortune ; was rich enough to be uncle in India 
to a dozen heroines ; was on the whole a pleasant, steady, easy man. In 
three months more she married him ; in twelve she buried him, and came 
with her infant daughter and fortune to England immediately afterwards. 

Unhappily she did:not remain long a widow. A rigid, excellent man, 
himself of large fortune, met and loved, and ere long married 
her. e match was not altogether to her liking ; but she did not find 
that out till afterwards. She was a pretty, empty-headed thing, and did 
not fency his exactness and rigidity. There were, therefore, differences 
of opinion between them, col the young Eliza (there were no other 
children) had to study and suit herself to both. She liked to be petted 
and loved, and s no pains to secure the heart of her step-father, as 
well as to keep of her mother. Thus, though they quarrelled, she 
was “ friends’ with both—a little flirt at twelve. 

The table had been cleared for breakfast, and all sat down round it, 
James next to Eliza. As it proceeded, several additions were made to 
the party—one that James at least did not notice. As the meal con- 
cluded, however, and he happened to glance up from his bright com- 
panion, he saw fixed upon him the eyes of—Frank Phillips. 

“Then he ts here!” he exclaimed. 

“He? who, Mr. French ?” 

« Phillips,” 

“Ah! so he is. How d’ye do, Mr. Frank,” said Eliza, as Phillips 
came to her. Mr, Frank? Could James believe his ears? Frank! 
ty she called Aim by his surname: Mr. French. Frank !—Confound 

m ! 

Mr. Phillips was a tall, well made young man, with a large light-com- 
plexioned face, grey eyes, and sandy moustache. His clothes fitted him 
well, and he had the whitest of hands. We may obtain some glimpses 
of his life presently ; enough to say here that he was one of those men— 
numerous enough in our metropolis—whom everybody seems to know, 
but whose history nobody knows. He had a good address, lived well, 
appeared to have money; but his dearest friend was ignorant of his 
family; never heard of his father or mother ; would, in fact, have had to 
acknowledge, if pressed, that on reflection he was even to him a living 
mystery. 

To Teinat vexation he found himself coolly supplanted by this hand- 
some, serene intruder ; without any opportunity of being angry, too. 
The man did ev ing calmly, and, worse than all, Eliza would not 
snub him, Indeed, if he had not been very much in love, and therefore 
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very blind, he would have seen that he did not get even a fair share of 
her conversation. 

The breakfast being over, the party assembled round the windows, and 

to amuse themselves by watching the crowds below. It was now 
eight o’clock: broad day, and the rain had altogether ceased. 

James, Eliza, and Phillips joined one of the groups, and a sort of 
— conversation ensued. But James could not he Somehow, 

hillips took the wind out of his sails. 

“ What a wonderful career this has been,” said a very stout gentleman, 
who had made his fortune in Australian shares lately.‘ But, of course, 
it was all good luck—the Duke had talent no doubt, but his successes 
were luck. Success always is.” 

* Permit me to doubt that,” said the pre-Raphaelite painter. “I 
believe that success comes from attention to minutie—hard work, and an 
eye to details. It does in painting.” 

‘It doesn’t in music,” said the amateur ; and he was proceeding to give 
some reasonings, which would have been more interesting to himself than 
to others, when James French spoke. 

* You may set down the Duke’s success to what you like,” he said. 
“He had such a combination of gifts that every sect may claim him.” 

“You seem to speak of the Duke’s success, all of you,” said Frank 
Phillips. ‘I don’t admire him so much for his success as for his cha- 
racter, because he always did his duty !” 

“Bah!” cried the musician, provoked at having been silenced. 
“ Duty! That's the wrong card played by the press, and followed up by 
those who respect the press. I don’t. Duty! We admire the Duke 
because he was successful, not because he did his duty. If he had failed 
he would have done his duty all the same, and we should mo¢ have ad- 
mired him. Paganini succeeded ; Fortini fails, yet Fortini is the greatest 
artist. Success is everything, I say.” 

“ Fortini ?” said Phillips, as if puzzled. “I never heard of him.” 

“ Very likely not. Unsuccessful, I say. Not the less a great artist ; 
greater than Paganini.” 

“ Pray where is he to be heard?” asked Phillips. “I should like to 
hear him.” - 

“Why, just now, he has to keep the wolf from the door; he is 
playing somewhere in Surrey, I believe,” stammered the musician. 

“In the streets, I suppose 7’ And Phillips laughed. The musician 
reddened, but as the others laughed too, he joined them. 

James felt that while Phillips talked about duty, he talked without 
conviction ; but how was he to cap the popular expression of admiration 
for the Duke? He could only be silent. 

Attracted by the laughter, Mrs. Tyrwhitt bustled from the next window 
to that where our party stood. 

“ Are you looking at the man in the blue comforter too ?” she said. 

*¢ What man ?” 

“There. On the other side of the street. Next to the lamp-post. 
That man is perfectly immovable. He has stood in that attitude for the 
last ten minutes ; he intends to stand so till the procession comes, no 
doubt. Well, he’s a wise man, for he'll see as well as we shall, and pays 


nothing for it.” 
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_ A capital sketch, that man!” said the painter. “A tall, well-limbed, 
massive fellow; that blue comforter.too! What blue would you call it: 
it would show well, that comforter.” 

“ His worsted gloves aad thick boots would be too heavy for a pic- 
ture,” said Phillips, sneering. 

“* Heavy ? why heavy? Not heavier for a picture than they are for 
him. I'd have them, as well as the comforter. We idealise too much, 
Mr. Phillips ; we ought to copy more—copy nature, sir. One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” 

“ Boots, and comforters, and gloves are not in nature,” answered the 
other, smiling. ‘If you intend only to copy nature, my friend, you 
must take off the boots, and gloves, and other articles of dress, and pre- 
sent man as wild in woods the—savage ran.” 

“ What a long chat you and our dear girl had,” Mrs. Tyrwhitt said, 
drawing James a little aside. ‘I watched you. Such a sweet girl—a 
— treasure! So too! I wish your mother had come with us, 

,” she added aloud to Eliza. 

“ A good thing she hasn’t,” Phillips said, in a low tone to the perfect 
treasure. She laughed, and looked up im his face. James could not 
hear, but he saw and disliked the glance. But did he remember his pro- 
mise to his sister to criticise Eliza ? 

“« Ay, my dear Mrs. Tyrwhitt,” he answered. ‘ You say truly. She 
is a perfect girl.” 

* Get that soft-headed fellow out of the way for a minute,” said Phil- 
lips, in a low voice, to the heiress. ‘“ We.ean slip into that back room 
then. I want to tell you my scheme; we can’t speak while he watches 
us so. Send him to buy you a newspaper; he’s sure to go, and will be 
away some minutes before he finds that none of the shops are open.” 

Eliza’s brilliant eyes twinkled with merriment at the idea of sending 
her lover on a fool’s errand. 

“ Mr. French,” she said, presently, as soon as Mrs. Tyrwhitt had re- 
turned to the other window; and she took James apart. “ Will you 
oblige me?” she said, with a long soft look from her fine eyes. 

** Yes, yes. What can I do ?” 

“ Well,” she said. “ I don’t want to ask Mr. Phillips, because—— 
But the fact is, papa told me to be sure and take him home a newspaper 
with a programme of the procession. Do you think you could get me 
~ a I hardly like toask you; but—Mr. Phillips—I would rather not ask 

im. 

“No, no. Allow me to do it. How kind of you to prefer my ser- 
vices,” he exclaimed, in a breath. “ I knew it, d knew she loved me,” 
thought the sanguine young man as he sprang down stairs. ‘“ Papers? 
Bless her! I would subscribe for life to every paper in London, if she 
asked me.” 

He had reached the bottom of the narrow staircase, and was about to 
open the little trap which was called by courtesy THE private door, and 
which was close to the shop front, when he suddenly discovered that in 
his eagerness he had forgotten to put on hishat. He hastened back. She 
will think I'm a fool, he reflected. 

As he ascended the stairs he saw the sweep of a petticoat. A momen- 
tary flutter, just from one room to another; but it sufficed. It was 
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Eliza! Then he should get his hat without being seen by her. He was 
at the top of the stairs—about to enter the front room again, when—he 
thought he heard a light laugh behind him, in that little dark eupboard- 
room—a light laugh—it was hers—and an exclamation of delight. But 
the exclamation of delight was not hers—no—nor that sound which suc- 
ceeded it. Why, that was a kiss, and the voice was Phillips’s. 

For a moment he stood like one stunned. Was such perfidy possible ? 
No, no. His ears “ were made the fools of the other senses.” Were they? 
What were those voices saying ? 

Almost without reflecting on the base part he played, he listened; he 
could not help it; it was not in human nature to help it. And ashe 
did so his face worked fiercely—he clenched his hands—he felt all the 
passion of a warm and ingenuous nature duped by heartlessness. 

But he instantly returned to himself. “I will not eavesdrop,” he 
muttered. “Great Heaven! Can what I have heard No. I will hear 
no more.” And he rushed into the front room, took his hat, and 
bounded down the stairs. 

For a moment he thought of flying altogether. He would not return 
to the house—he did not want to see the pageant—but then braver 
thoughts succeeded. Surely he could conquer himself. He would try. 

He opened the private door. As he did so he saw more plainly the 
man with the blue comforter, and remembered what had passed about 
him up-stairs. The man’s eyes seemed fixed ; they met his. His atti- 
tude was the same as ever—his hands, with their worsted gloves, crossed 
before him. Why did James French notice him? He knew not, except 
on account of what had been said. 

The Strand was now shut to carriages, and the pavement was a solid 
mass of people, there being just room enough left for circulation close to 
the houses. As James opened the door he saw an old acquaintance 
standing close to it, smoking. He would have avoided him, but Forrest 
would not be avoided. 

‘‘Ah, French! how do? How are you?” he cried. “ You in that 
house?—I’m next door. It’s horrid slow there. My seat’s high up 
in the back part of the staircase of seats erected in the window. There’s 
no light there, nobody to talk to, no back to lean against, and they-say 
the procession hasn’t started yet; so I’m out here taking a cigar, and 
shall just go on smoking for the next hour. Are you with a party?” 

“Yes,” said James, absently. He was, in fact, thinking what he 
should do. If so long a time was to elapse before the pageant arrived, 
how should he spend it? He cared for nobody in those rooms up-stairs 
but Eliza, and eat Why not stop down here and smoke too? He 
would not leave the field of battle; he would make himself sure that 
he was really beaten before he did so; but as for passing all the inter- 
vening time in her society—impossible! No, he could no¢ criticise her. 
If he was not to love and win her, the only other thing was to forget her. 
He would take a cigar with Forrest. 

It so happened that not many houses distant was a shop kept by an old 
woman for the sale of newspapers. It was open too. He went in and 
got a Times, and then returned and lit a cigar, and stood for three- 
quarters of an hour with Forrest, smoking. 

Now, whether the tobacco was very good, or whether Forrest's great 
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schoolboy voice and manner, and style of observation, —_ back 
ounger feelings to the wounded heart, we know not, We do know, 
wever, that James was in the middle of his second cigar, and Forrest 
was in the most interesting part of a long story about a cricket-match, 
when the former suddenly exclaimed, with great excitement of manner— 

“T won’ believe it!” 

“ Not believe it, French ? Why, what the plague do you mean ?” cried 
Forrest. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear fellow. I was thinking of—of 
something else. Excuse me—I must go now. Good-by.” 

And flinging away his half-burnt cigar—Forrest afterwards said it 
fell on the rim of a policeman’s hat, and burnt a hole in it, much to the 
rage of the peace-officer—he turned from his astonished companion, and 
rushed up-stairs. 

Meanwhile, Eliza had long since re-entered the front room. 

“ What an open-hearted, kindly young man James French is,” said 
Mrs. Tyrwhitt to her presently, passing her arm affectionately round her 
waist. 

“ Yes, dear Mrs. Tyrwhitt,” answered the heiress. 

“ Naughty girl! how it blushes!” whispered the old woman. “I saw 
it talking all by itself to himn-——”’ 

“Whom ?” exclaimed Eliza, suddenly. 

“Never mind me, dear ; I shall be quiet. I won’t prevent two young 
hearts——”’ 

“ Why, what has become of Mr. French?” said Eliza. “I asked 
him to get me a newspaper an hour ago. What’s that noise in the 
street ?” 

“Only the people laughing at a dog racing down the middle of the 
carriage-way,”’ answered Mrs. Tyrwhitt, who evidently liked the excite- 
ment of the scene, and left her fair charge to go to the window. 

** Open-hearted !—kindly !’”’ muttered Eliza, seating herself on the 
sofa. ‘Oh yes; no doubt of it. A thorough bore. What a difference 
between him and Frank! A bold, chivalrous, handsome fellow—all 
manliness, and yet so loving. James ?—pooh! he’s a milksop.” 

Frank Phillips rather studiously separated himself from her. He had 
not returned to the front room till long after she had done so. He 
seemed very happy. 

“It’s all right,” he said softly to himself, rubbing his white hands. 
“ My bachelor days are over. I see my way at last. With such a for- 
tune I shall clear off everything, and begin again! Begin again, by 
Jove, with no debts !’’ 

“Has Me not returned yet ?” he said presently, sauntering to 
her as she still sat on the sofa. 

“ Mercury!” she said, staring. She evidently did not know any per- 
son of the name. 


** The man you sent for a newspaper,” he explained ; “the messenger 
of the Goddess of Beauty.” 853 ¢ : 

He had not done so. 

“You must keep a sharp look-out on that old dragon,’’ he pursued, 
indicating Mrs. Tyrwhitt, who was busily engaged at one of the windows. 
“T'm almost afraid she suspects us. If she only knew that your father- 
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in-law had prohibited you from seeing me—what would she say? Well, 
I think your mother is at heart my friend. Somebody else is at heart 
—isn’t che P” And he bent over her. : 

“ When Softhead comes back, be kind to him,”’ he pursued presently ; 
“that will throw Mrs. Tyrwhitt off the scent. I won’t be jealous.” And 
he laughed and walked away. 

Not long after, James came into the room very hurriedly. Eliza was 
still on the sofa ; a girl friend with her now. As she saw him, her bright 
face seemed to grow even brighter than it had been before. Could he 
doubt that? He must have been mistaken in supposing she could have 
been in that room with Phillips, and yet-——- He would not believe it. 
He would hope against belief: hope and watch. 

“I’m afraid you’ve had an immense deal of trouble ?” she said, as he 
presented the newspaper to her. ‘“ It was very thoughtless in me to ask 
you to get it.” 

“ Trouble!” he exclaimed, eager to assure her that he had had none. 
But he stopped. What could he say, then, he had been doing all this 
time? He was too anxious, to think of the obvious assurance which 
he might have given her, that no labour is trouble when yielded to 
Love. 

“The procession will be here soon, they say down stairs,” he con- 
tinued, utterly passing away from the subject in hand. “I smoked a 
cigar while getting your newspaper. You do not object to the scent 
of tobacco, do you?” he continued, wandering away from the subject in 
hand again. 

‘Ohno. Ohdearno. I like it,” she replied. 

“IT hope you have not found this long time of waiting pass very 
slowly,” he went on, breaking once more from the last subject. 

‘Why, I’ve been nearly alone some part of the morning,” she replied, 
with a pert toss of her pretty head and a tolerably steady look at him. 
Then, as if eager not to seem to pay him a side compliment, “ Mrs. 'Tyr- 
whitt likes to watch those dreadful crowds,” she added; “ but we have had 
a long pic-nie luncheon, and Mary has been a dear companion. Won't 
you take something?” 

“ No—no thank you,” he said, confused; “I’m sure—I’m very sorry 

ou’ve—you've been alone at all.” 

And he looked round for Phillips. Where was that serene rival ? There 
he stood in the farthest window joking with Miss Rugg, and holding her 
wine-glass. What could it mean? Mean ? why he had been mistaken, 
He had been anxious to suspect Eliza in consequence of his sister’s advice. 
He had tormented himself causelessly. Determining that all this was 
the truth, he resolutely flung his doubts aside. His self-possession re- 
turned ; he became the warm, credulous, somewhat tiresome lover again ; 
—‘ Mary” slipped away; he took her place, and all ideas of criticism and 
judicial severity of investigation were forgotten. 

So some time passed ; a considerable time; how much he did not know. 
He took no note of it. He was very happy ; intoxicated with that potent 
spirit of love which derives its ie ae mainly from its victim. Alas! 
how many of us fall down before the creations of our own imaginations. 
We yearn to love, and look on outward beauty, and believe that what a 
Oct.—vVOL. XCIX. NO, CCCXCIV. Q 
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cold spectator sees is commonest clay, is the embodiment of all that we 
hold high and holy 

But as he was thus vehemently giving himself up to infatuation, there 
was suddenly a slight stir and murmur among the crowd outside, followed 
by deep silence. And then, at a distance, were heard the solemn open- 
ing notes of the “‘ Dead March” from Saul, followed, or rather broken in 
upon, by the never-to-be-forgotten roll of the muffled drums. Nearer it 
came, very slowly, but nearer still, and ever as the brief divisions of the 
melody were concluded, those drums swept in with their low, heart-search- 
ing thunder—dying away at once again—giving place to the renewed 

iling of the trumpets. 

* Let me see! let me see!” exclaimed Eliza, springing up, and pushing 
among her party at one of the windows. There were four rows of 
people to each window, the third and fourth on a raised platform. James 
followed her. He became suddenly unreasonable, for her. He was not 
satisfied until he had made old Miss Hayday give up her place in the 
front row to her; Miss Eliza taking the same without scruple—was she 
not an heiress, and was not poor old Hayday “treated” to the sight? 
In fact, if the secrets of Eliza’s heart could have been dragged to-day, the 
discovery made patent would have been, that if there was any one human 
being with whom she was really and honestly in love, that being was 
—herself. 

And now it came slowly, slowly into sight, that solemn procession, 
which so long as the heart beats must remain in the memory of all who 
saw it, as the most superb, yet simple, tribute which it was possible for 
England to pay publicly and outwardly to her Great Son. And onward 
it passed slowly, slowly still, the brilliancy of the military array toned 
down by the solemn slowness of the step—by the subdued sad music of 
the marches and hymns—by the stillness and reverence of the enormous 
masses of people in the streets and windows, and on the roofs. At last it 
was over; to us it had vanished—it was a thing of history. The Adeste 
Fideles which closed the solemn pomp was heard—faintly—for the last 
time. We heard the recommencement of the sacred air—the first line of 
it just reached the ear—we listened intently—it became quite indistinct— 
it was scarcely audible—it was gone. 

James French turned aside for a few moments. His feelings had been 
wound up to a lofty pitch ; he could not bear to return to common life at 
once—even to the companionship of her whom he loved. A young author, 
he looked on the magnificent scene as the very highest realisation of his 
idea of fame—and it was over! This was the very climax and culmina- 
ting point of ‘a great career—to be buried in such state by the mightiest 
nation of earth—hosts of fellow-men sympathising in rendering the last 
honour in their power to the shell of that master-spirit. But it was all ; 
and it was over—and the master-spirit was— 


where, as well as him of firmest soul, 
The meanly-minded, and the coward are— 


reckless of it all, perhaps ignorant of it all. ‘Ah!’ he reflected, “ what 
then is Fame? A thing of earth; valuable only while we five ; is it to 
be desired so much.as Love ?” He should have gone further ; should have 
asked if that kind of fame should be pursued for itself at all, or pursued 
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so much as Duty. The Duke did not watch and nurse his fame. But 
James, although his nature was generous, was yet somewhat vain, and 
selfish too. To him, Love was mostly delight, and Fame, praise that he 
could hear. Life and its objects were not standing before him with that 
dread significance which they wear to the maturer mind—when Love is 
mostly sympathy, and Fame the approbation of conscience. But he was 
young yet, reader, and as yet successful. It is only as we growold, and 
meet with sorrows and fail, that we turn from the false idols of youth— 
after we have had them smitten down before our eyes. 

He was suddenly recalled to the scene around him by an exclamation 
from Mrs. Tyrwhitt. 

“Why, my good gracious,” she cried out, ‘there’s that man in the 
blue comforter standing there still in the same attitude as ever.” 

Most of the party had left the windows immediately after the eae 
had passed, but they now returned. James looked up. He had resolved. 
Love before Fame! He looked up, we say. Frank Phillips was at Eliza’s 
side, and they were talking hurriedly together, while the rest of the party, 
as curious to see the man in the comforter as the funeral pageant, laughed 
and joked about him—‘ Whatcould Eliza and Phillips be talking about? 
so earnestly too! Hardly about the man.” 

As we have seen, James had altogether dismissed certain suspicions 
from his mind, founded on what he imagined he had overheard. But 
as he saw the earnestness of conversation now taking place, these suspi- 
cions returned. He struggled against them, but there they were; and 
if they were true——! Love? If she could be guilty of such perfidy 
as she must, in that case, have practised all through their late inter- 
course—who was worthy to be loved ? 

But he had thought himself mistaken before ; he might have cause 
to think so again. He resolved to act at once. 

“Do you wait to see the car go back, Miss Eliza?” he said, walking 
up to the pair. 

“T think not,” she replied. 

“Somebody was saying, that after a military funeral the soldiers 
always return to quarters with the bands playing ‘Oh, dear, what can 
the matter be ?” said Phillips. ‘That would be worth stopping for, 
Miss Thornhill.” 

*‘ About as appropriate as it would be for Zodovico, Cassio, and the 
officers to strike up a dance immediately after Othello’s death,” said 
James. age <4 

Phillips looked angry. 

“ This is not a military funeral, but a national one,” said James, in 
continuation. 

** We shall not stop,” said Eliza. 

“ How do you propose returning home?” said James. “In Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt’s carriage, or your father's ?” 

“Oh, in Mrs. Tyrwhitt’s. I’m living with her just now, you know,” 
she replied. “It’s to be waiting for us in Leicester-square.” ; 

“ When you go,” pursued French, ‘may I have the pleasure of taking 
you to it?” 

“ Nay,” said Phillips, “ Miss Thornhill has given you so much of her 
time to-day that I have been trying to peenallé her to allow me to have 
that privilege and pleasure.”’ 
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“ Which of course she declines,” said James, fiercely. 

The two were astounded. They had never expected fierceness in 
this quarter. Phillips was, however, instantly cool. 

“ And—why of course ?”’ he said, serenely. 

“ Because—hang it, sir, I’m not bound to give you my reasons,” 
exclaimed French, feeling that he was losing his temper without assign- 
able cause. 

“ Haven't got any, I suppose,” sneered the other. 

“ There—you’re going to, quarrel about me,” said Miss Eliza. “I 
shall go.” 

«One moment,” said James. ‘‘ Decide between us.” 

‘Why, I'd half promised Mr. Phillips before you asked me,” she 
shabend: And she tripped away, leaving them face to face. 

“ What the—what do you mean, Mr. French ?” exclaimed Phillips, as 
cool as ever, but appearing to be seriously moved. 

“ T’ve nothing whatever to say to you,” answered James, very angry, 
“further than to ask if her mothér or her father-in-law will illow you 
to enter their doors ?” 

“Bah!” said Phillips, as if contemptuously; but his lip quivered. 
He turned on his heel and walked away, as much to conceal his emotion 
as to express scorn. 

James French felt stung as to the very quick. All his worst fears 
were confirmed then. She was false and heartless; she had deceived 
and trifled with him. What should he do? Do?—why, forget her ; 
that was the best thing. 

He gave himself no time for reflection. At once, without bidding any 
one good-by, he left the room, he left the house, and plunged into the 
vast crowd outside. 

“ Blockhead !”” muttered Phillips, taking a long breath, as if relieved, 
when he saw that he had gone. “If he had only stopped and told Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt what he seems to know about me, my game would have been 
lost. He might have taken my queen and checkmated me in one move, 
and he has made an absurd retreat instead.” 

In fact, Phillips, who had first met Eliza Thornhill at a party in Eaton- 
square, where he had made a deep impression on her, had so warmly 
followed up his game that her father-in-law (stern and unromantic man!) 
had interfered. He required Mr. Frank’s “references,” and not being 
at all satisfied with them, requested him to give up the chase—in a word, 
forbade him the house. These were, of course, but incitements to a girl 
like Eliza to continue her acquaintance with Phillips, and he had so 
wrought upon her that (her fortune being her own) she had resolved to 
escape with him to-day from the “chains and severities” of home. 

‘‘ The sooner we get away the better,” Phillips whispered to Eliza as 
he passed her at the window. ‘“ Make Mr. Jennings walk with Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt and old Hayday, and I will follow.” 

She nodded, and proceeded to put on her bonnet. 

Meanwhile James hurried away. Quite unconsciously he walked in 
the direction of Leicester-square. His thoughts were bitter ; but not 
wholly so. He could not but own that although his vanity had been 
severely wounded, he had made a fortunate discovery in regard to the 
value of his late idol. o marry such a girl as that! Oh, Heaven! 
the thought was a horror. 
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He reproached himself for having shut his ears to what he had over- 
heard. He ought never to have doubted that the voices were those of 
Eliza and Phillips. And her very behaviour to him ought to have been 
confirmation ; the girl who was capable of one part of such a business 
was capable of it all. It was a sign of dangerous weakness of character 
in him that he had allowed his hopes and love to silence the voice of his 
reason. 

But to all his thoughts about himself succeeded a sentiment of deep 
pity for her. She was so young, and he had loved her. Could he not 
save her from the misery which it was evident she was about to bring 
upon herself? 

Suddenly the idea struck him that had struck Phillips. He ought to 
have told Mrs. Tyrwhitt. She was tenderly attached to Eliza, there 
could be no doubt of that. She was a stupid match-making old person, 
but she would never assist in an elopement of a girl under her care with 
aman who could not bear the scrutiny of the girl’s father-in-law. For 
himself he had no object to serve in stopping the matter; now that he 
had found out how true his sister’s judgment was—what a hollow and 
deceitful soul was in that exquisite body, he would never seek Eliza’s love 
any more. But he might save her from a life of misery. Yes; he 
ought to tell Mrs. Tyrwhitt. He might still have time todo so. He 
would do his best at all events. 

He turned at once, and began hastily to retrace his steps. Running 
down St. Martin’s-lane, he reached Chandos-street—passed along it— 
was about to go down Bedford-street into the Strand—when, at a little 
distance, he saw several persons together, a scuffle evidently going on in 
the midst of them—one face there that he knew. For the moment all 
thoughts of Mrs. Tyrwhitt were forgotten, and he hurried to the scene. 

He would not have found Mrs. Tyrwhitt at the house if he had gone 
on straight to it, for Eliza had pressed the departure of the party, and 
Mrs. Tyrwhitt and Miss Hayday started almost at once, with Mr. 
Jennings. 

“You'll follow us with Mr. Phillips?” said Mrs. Tyrwhitt. ‘ What 
has become of Mr. French ?”’ 

“ He'll be back directly ; I’m going to wait for him. He asked me to 
let him take me to the carriage,” whispered the perfect treasure. Her 
match-making old chaperon laughed, and patted her cheek. 

‘“‘ But you'll keep the carriage ?” she said. _ 

“No, no; not a moment,” was the answer; and the old people 
started. 

‘““Why, there’s that man with the comforter standing there still,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tyrwhitt, as the private door opened. 

“ Quite a character,” said Mr. Jennings, plunging nervously with 
them into the crowd, and beginning to get angry as people did not 
make way at once for him. “The police ought to clear the streets,’’ 
he exclaimed. On which some of his fellow-pedestrians laughed at him, 
and put themselves purposely in his way. 

As soon as Phillips thought they had got fairly off, he beckoned Eliza, 
and the private door was again thrown open, and they went out. 

‘* Well, I declare that man with the blue comforter has moved at last,” 
exclaimed the pre-Raphaelite. ‘“ He’s going home, I think. Good-by, 
old fellow !—he’s gone.” 
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Phillips, with Eliza clinging to his arm, turned to the left on quitting 
the house, and pushed through the crowd as quickly as he could. 
He left the Strand the first street he came to, and walked up it, 
quickly still. 

¢ We must be quick, or we may be caught,” he said. He started, for, 
as he spoke, a hand was laid upon him. He turned. It was the man 
with the blue comforter. 

“ Well,” he said, “ what do you want with me, my good man?” 

The other stepped up to him, and whispered a word in his ear. He 
turned pale, but instantly mastered any emotion. 

Parcel of nonsense,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Don't try any trick upon me, 


” 


= 

‘Oh! if that’s your dodge, I can’t help it,” said the other, producing 
a staff. “I’m adetective, and you must go with me.” 

“ What's the matter ?” exclaimed Eliza. 

“ Nabbed at last,” answered the officer. The next moment he lay at 
full length on the pavement. With a well-directed blow Phillips had 
knocked him down. 

But he could not get off. The man was up at once, and attacked him, 
while Eliza, screaming, flew out of the way. Seeing a mé/ée, a crowd 
instantly collected. Phillips had no option but to fight on or to be taken ; 
and—at this moment James came up. 

“ What’s the niatter?” he exclaimed to Eliza. 

“Oh, that dreadful man! Mr. Phillips will be killed! Take me 
away—take me away !” she cried ; “ I can depend on you.”’ 

“‘ Where shall I take you to ?’’ said James, pitilessly, as he walked 
the trembling girl away. 

“ To Leicester-square,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Mrs. Tyrwhitt’s carriage is 
there.” 

*‘You’re not on the way to Leicester-square from the house in the 
Strand where you saw the funeral,” said James. 

“No. I know. It—Mr. Phillips How can I tell you?” she 
said. 

“Ido not require to be told, Eliza,” he answered, very gravely, “I 
think I know enough. The police having got Mr.—Phillips, or what- 
ever his name is—you’'ll not see him again, I suppose, in a hurry ; you 
need not, therefore, tell me, or any one. May you profit by the lesson 
you have received—that is all I wish. For the rest—you must have lost 
your way, I presume,” he added, in a cool, different voice. 

She da not answer at once; and James even began to feel some 
sentiments of satisfaction at having saved her—of returning admiration 
for the beautiful girl beside him ; he pitied her, and pity is akin to love. 
But all this utterly vanished when she looked up at him with her bright 
smile, and said: 

“ You don’t speak so kindly as you did in the room, Mr. James.” — 
Mr. James! She had never called him so before. Mr. Frank being a 
failure, she wished to whistle back her other admirer. 

“ Don’t I?” he said, coldly. “ Perhaps I have received a lesson too. 
At all events—we are in Cranbourne-street now ; there is the carriage 
Mr. Jennings has gone away, apparently.” 

“Where have you been, naughty !” cried Mrs. Tyrwhitt. “I thought 
you were lost.” 
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“The very thing,” answered Eliza. ‘‘ We—we lost our way.” 

*‘ What, you and Mr. French ?” 

“No. Mr. Phillips and I—I mean There, it doesn’t matter 
now,” she answered, pettishly, and tears of vexation stood in her eyes. 
She got into the carriage. ‘ Good-by,” she said to James. He moved 
his hat, and the carriage drove away. 

“ Well, my dear,” cried the old lady, drawing up the window. “ Did 
he propose ?”’ 

“Who ?” 

** Mr. French.” 

* Oh no.” 

“Not ? Why I thought you had made so much way with him.” 

Eliza sighed. 

“No,” she said. ‘“ We—I have—I lost my way.” And mysterious 
as the auswer seemed to Mrs. Tyrwhitt, she could get no other. And 
the next day Eliza went home. 

But little more remains to be said. Mr. Phillips found that he, too, 
had lost his way. He had fully resolved to walk to the Bowers of Bliss 
with Eliza and 6000/. a year; instead of which he went to a station- 
house, and thence to some place of detention, with nothing a year and 
hard labour. 

When James and his sister met, she saw that something had occurred. 
He did not tell her all ; but he said enough to show that his dream was 
over: and he said in his despondency that Fame was a delusion and Love 
a cheat. 

She checked him as she had done before. 

“ We go through trials for our good,” she said, “and have suffering 
in order that we may learn. Take care that you do not misread your 
lessons. As to Fame, none is true that is not awarded by conscience as 
well as by other people—¢hat is not a delusion; and as to Love—if 
selfishness (excuse me) mingles in it, it is not the love that will bear 
transplanting to another world.” 

He kissed her. 

** You always speak out,” he said. 

“ Ah, by the way,” she rejoined, “I’ve made such an acquaintance 
to-day—such a charming girl. Don’t shake your head. You shall like 
her as much as I do.” 

“No, no. I’ve had enough of your sweet sex for the present,” he 
replied, cynically. 

She laughed. 
‘¢ We shall see,”’ she said. 
Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, you will like to see too. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. VII.—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 


Tue juste milieu it may be hard for critical appraisers to hit. But, 
between two extremes, to hint with Sir Roger that much may be said on 
both sides, is easy enough ; and, to indolent or incompetent judges, an 

able observance of the maxim, Jn medio tutissimus ibis. Our own 
indolence, or incompetence, disposes us to steer in this middle course 
in a notice of the works of Professor Longfellow. Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more may assure us he is hugely overrated, and Mr. George Gilfillan 
may assert that his reputation is hitherto only nascent, and his depth but 
partly fathomed. Benignly regarding the adverse factions, we accept 
neither allegation to the full, and pronounce neither a true bill (in the 
sense of speaking the whole truth, and nothing but the truth), and by 
adding to and diminishing from both, and putting this and that together, 
and letting the negative signs of the one cancel the plus signs of the 
other, we do our best to sustain a judicial centre of gravity, and to work 
out an equation of terms, a composition of forces. A month or two ago, 
we were taken to task in a contemporary journal for implying, in what 
the writer was pleased to call (and we equally pleased to recognise) our 
“ strange admiration of Wordsworth,” that Professor Longfellow was not 
a poet of the same calibre as the Bard of Rydal. For the life of us we 
cannot understand how any one admiring Wordsworth at all, could put 
the professor in competition with him :—assuredly the professor himself 
would shrink from the comparison. On the other hand, we avow a most 
cordial and lively admiration of the author of the “ Golden Legend” and 
“ Evangeline,” of the noble Excelsior strains, that stir even stagnant 
souls as with the sound of a trumpet—echoes of silver trumpets heard 
from the battlement of a Temple not made with hands,—and of the 
“ Psalm of Life,” so invigorating, elevating, and seasonable,—and of the 
* Voices of the Night,” so sweetly solemn, so tender and true. God bless 
the minstrel of verses like these, and increase his influence a hundred-fold ! 
This benediction is sincere, and worth whole chapters of criticism—such 
as we could write. 

Professor Longfellow’s poems have been described as ‘ rather golden 
recollections than present vision”— giving us the “ elegiac words, and 
tender mien, and mellow music,” which record some loved memory of 
bygone youth, than the “ poet's outery at things seen,” or the poet’s 
gesture significant of words he may not utter—dppnra pnuara, a duk efor 
dvOpwry Aarnoa. But he sings emphatically with a purpose, and a high 
one. He is, to adapt Tennyson's words, one 





bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 

The winged shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Ot hope and youth, 


Like Wordsworth’s Wanderer, he is “ rich in love and sweet humanit TH 
and like Wordsworth himself, he would, by excelsior! strains, and ‘ psalms 
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of life,” and voices of the night, hasten the coming of a holier, happier 
age, and 





long before that blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation :—and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would he arouse the sensual from the sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures. 


At the same time, he is gay and sprightly in his movements ; some of 
his verses are almost frivolous in tone and finical in form ; he plays with 
his theme, when so disposed, and seasons his compositions with liberal 
spicery of quaint phantasien and scholarly concetti. He may be said to 
have two publics—one which comes for strong meat, to strengthen and 
“ -roaptaaea for “ trifle” and confectionery, to tickle an epicurean 

alate. 
' In simile-making, Mr. Longfellow is au fuit. Like Cocker, he is a 
‘dab at figures.” Figurative he loves to be, sometimes at too great an 
expense. His similes do not, indeed, arise with the impetuous unrest, 
the exhaustless creativeness of Alexander Smith and others,—nor are 
they so “rich” in quality, though in quantity more “rare.” But the 
are plenteous enough to make some readers account simile-making his 
forte, while quaint enough occasionally to make others call it his foible. 
Often sweet and significant, they are not unfrequently forced and far- 
fetched. Take the following excerpts, metaphorical and figurative, in 
illustration of the poet’s manner : 
The day is done; and slowly from the scene 


The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver.* 


—The consecrated chapel on the crag, 

And the white hamlet gather’d round its base, 
Like Mary sitting at her Saviour’s feet, 

And looking up at His beloved face. 


—And within the woodlands as he trod, 
The twilight was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care. 





Yonder lies 

The Lake of the Four Forest-Towns, apparelled 

In light, and lingering, like a village maiden, -_ = 
Hid in the bosom of her native mountains, 

Then pouring all her life into another’s, 

Changing her name and being.§ 


Under the single arched Devil’s Bridge, built for pilgrims to Rome, 


Runs the river, white with foam, 
Like a thread through the eye of a needle.|| 


See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 
So tenderly by the wind, floats fast away 
Over the snowy peaks! It seems to me 
The body of St. Catherine, borne by angels! ¥ 








* Golden Legend, i. ‘hid. $ Ibid. ii. 
§ Ibid. v. | Ibid. q Ibid. 
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——While I speak, 
A sheeted spectre white and tall, 
The cold mist climbs the castle wall, 
And lays his hand upon thy cheek !* 


To the poet, walking in the solemn and silent woodlands, 


Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer.t 


Flowers are said to be everywhere about us glowing, 


—Some, like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn.{ 


Here is one of the “ effects” of the rising moon : 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.§ 

Harvests were gather’d in ; and wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the Angel.|| 
Bent, like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 
Over his eon a &ec.4 


Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossom’d the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.** 


And as she gazed from the window she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wander’d with Hagar.t+ 


Down sank the great red sun, and in golden glimmering vapours 
Veil’d the light of his face, like the prophet descending from Sinai.tt 
Out of the prairie grass, the iong white horns of the cattle “rise like 
the flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean.” Stars are “the 
thoughts of God in the heavens.” Bears are “the anchorite monks of 
the desert.” Swinging from the great arms of a cedar-tree, 
the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 


On whose pendulous steps the angels ascending, descending, 
Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom, 


Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over.§§ 

This penchant for Scripture similitudes would have made the poet dear, 
two centuries ago, to the lovers of Donne and George Herbert, whatever 
we, now-a-days, may think of such concetti. But it is time to pass from 
particulars to generals. And first of the so-called American “ Faust.” 

Drama the ‘Golden Legend” is not; dramatic poem, hardly. More 
fitly than Tennyson’s longest work, it might be styled a ‘“ Medley.” 
Whoso swears by the Unities, and abhors Teutonic romanticisms, and 





* Golden Legend, vi. T Prelude to Voices of the Night. 
t Voices of the Night. § Endymion. || Evangeline, ii. 
q Ibid, iii. ** Tbid. tt Ibid. tt Ibid. iv. §§ Ibid. 
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prefers the prim proprieties of classical common-place to rough diamonds 
of the first water, will hold in supreme dislike this medizval mosaic. He 
will complain that what spinal column it has is crooked and out of joint, 
and that on a frail incompetent skeleton are huddled, in most admired 
disorder, vestments the most incongruous, as though motley were the 
only wear. Spirits more genial and germane will take the Legend for 
=i as it is, and, admitting the presence of alloy, will call it Golden in 
the grumbler’s teeth. How a pure and simple-hearted maiden gives up her 
life to save the life of a selfish, sere-hearted prince, makes perhaps a scanty 
libretto ; but the composer has inwoven it with a profusion of accompani- 
ments, variations, quaint melodies, and descriptive harmonies. The most 
unheroic hero, Prince Henry, however disagreeable (and so far prejudi- 
cial to the success of the poem), is portrayed with artful excellence—a 
mind oscillating, unsteadfast, and that cannot find its centre of rest and 
harmony—one who is fain to purchase length of days by the death, not 
of sweet Elsie alone, but of all t that’s good and true and noble in himself, 
all manhood, self-respect, love, faith, hope, heart. Jim the Devil is con- 
tent to let live, to corrupt his race, 
Breathing among them with every breath, 


Weakness, selfishness, and the base 
And pusillanimous fear of death. 


One scarcely likes to see his highness walk off, at the exewnt omnes, 
with the martyr-maiden, in clinging confidence, under his arm, although 
she is to be the Lady Alicia (quite a decadence from Elsie), and he a re- 
spectable pater familias. Nevertheless, there are such touches of nature 
in this portraiture, that a humiliating seuse of kin should not make us 
less than kind ; and we own to a decided and sustained interest in the dis- 
traught prince. Elsie is a vision of delight—a ministering angel—who 
shall say, zo¢ too bright or good for human nature’s daily food ?—a guile- 
less, earnest creature, inspired by a conviction that “at Salerno, far 
away, over the mountains, over the sea, it is appointed her to die”—and 
who hears in the summons a voice not harsh or grating, but soothing 
music, as though the Spirit and the Bride said, ‘‘ Come,”—so that she is 
athirst to come, at the bidding of God and Mary Mother, and would fain 
come quickly. How beautiful her child-logic about death, when her 
parents warn her against rashly acquainting herself with what she knows 
not of! 

‘Tis the cessation of our breath. 
Silent and motionless we lie : 
And no one knoweth more than this— 


and then recalling a little sister’s death-bed—and how the quiet corpse 
lay there more beautiful than before—and how the test of death was that 
“like violets faded were her eyes”—and how the skies looked sunnily in 
through the open window, “ and the wind was like the sound of wings, as 
if angels came to bear her away ;’ and so she passes on to cheer her 
mother with the suggestion, in the event she persistently anticipates, 

And it will seem no more to thee 

Than if at the village on market-day 


I should a little longer stay 
Than I am used ;— 


more touching still than which is the mother’s outburst of feeling in 
reply— 
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Even as thou sayest, 
And how my heart beats, when thou stayest ! 
I cannot rest until my sight 
Is satisfied with seeing thee. 
What, then, if thou wert dead ?* 


Most sweetly, too, the maiden consoles her attendants, in the instant con- 
templation of death, with the words, 


I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 

And you will have another friend in heaven. 
Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass. [I see what lies beyond it. 


And so she bids her friends to have her in pleasant remembrance—to let 
her memory linger as something not to trouble and disturb, but to soothe 
and gladden—that if at times beside the evening fire they see her face 
among the other faces, it may not be regarded as a ghost that haunts 
the house, but as a guest that loves them—nay, even as one of their 
own family, without whose presence there were something wanting. 

If Elsie and her history are full of pathos, there is a man-of-all-work 
in humour and almost farcical comedy in the person of—Lucifer! How 
art thou fallen, son of the morning ! to be so void of dignity, so bereft of 
the tragic element, so shorn of the awful and the mysterious, as in this 
Mephistophelean merry-andrew. So sharp and caustic, so shrewd and 
versatile, so mercurial and jocose, so flippant and gaillard even, seems 
this Gentleman in Black, that we tacitly ignore his antecedents, and the 
bad character he is supposed to have from his last place. He seems 
innocent of sulphur. Horns, like growing pains, he has outgrown. 
That vestige of his natural history, the tail, is unobtrusive. We care not, 
in so jovial and débonnaire a presence, to “look down towards his feet,” 
—for “that’s a fable.” Altogether, he disarms apprehension, and 
though by no means transformed into an angel of light, he manages to 
make himself acceptable in most companies. His look would hardly 
have inspired Goethe's Margaret with the aversion she felt at the aspect 
of Faust’s patron. There is a story of a Scottish pastor saying to an 
aged female parishioner, “I trust, Luckie, that you fear the Lord :”— 
to which the crone’s candid reply was, “‘’ Deed, sir, and I'll no say muckle 
o’ that ; but I’m unco’ feared for the deil.” Had she known him as im- 
personated in the ‘Golden Legend,” probably this fear also had vanished. 
Seriously, the Lucifer of Mr. Longfellow’s poem is calculated to dispel 
whatever remnant of dread may still attach to popular conceptions of 
the Evil One. Mephistopheles was a strange and significant decline 
from the Miltonic Satan, but Mephistopheles is grave, tragic, dignified, 
beside the humorist of this legend, who jests as mirthfully so/ws as 
when bent on entertaining others. For he is nothing if not comical. 

There is a spice too much, again, of the flippant and-irreverent, not to 
say the coarse and profane, in such descriptions as that of the Miracle 
Play at Strasburg, and the drinking-scene in the refectory. Not that 
the details are overcharged in point of historical truthfulness, but that 
they are somewhat too broadly given in a work of art. The smartness 
and quick sense of the ludicrous with which they are “shown up,” are, 
nevertheless, so undeniable, and realise so amusingly the ways of the 


* So Wordsworth :—“ Absence and death how differ they!”—Maternal Grief. 
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monks of old, in their least favourable point of view, that one could ill 
spare these portions of the poem. 

As perpetual change is the cue in the movement of the “ Golden 
Legend,”—the scene shifting from princely castle to peasant’s homestead, 
from village church to stately cathedral, from miracle-play to pilgrimage, 
from convent-cellar {(capitally done, too) to scriptorium, from cloisters to 
chapel, from monkish refectory to sacred nunnery, from the Covered 
Bridge at Lucerne (its walls grimly emblazoned with the Dance of Death) 
to the St. Gothard Pass, from an inn at Genoa to a light felucca at sea, 
from the School of Salerno to the last scene of all that ends this strange 
if not eventful history,—so perpetual variety of metre, to suit all mA of 
and chime in with all vicissitudes, has been adventurously attempted. 
Professor Longfellow has evidently paid great attention to the study of 
metrical laws, and is endowed witha quick ear for the capabilities of 
rhythm. But he is too fond of experimentalising, and of trying to 
turn unwieldy forms into plastic graces ; nor can we discover that 


his musical finesse is such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch, 





as to justify, by the stamp of success, his hazardous essays in metrical 
novelty. The dialogue of the pilgrim pair on the road to Hirschau* is, 
almost literally, “ no end of” a measure, and one in which it is superla- 
tively easy for poet and patient to lose their way. The adoption of such 
an elongated inelegance—a sort of wounded (sea) snake “floating many 
a rood”—a most needless Alexandrine run to seed—a mile and a bittoek 
—a lane without a turning—implies the professor’s persuasion of his apt- 
ness to cope with greater difficulties than the hexameter, and his dissent 
from the common cry of critics which pronounced the use of that metre 
all but fatal to “‘ Evangeline.” 

“ Evangeline” is so fair and good that it would require something 
more deadly than hexameterst to be fatal to her beaming vitality. We 
love her for the dangers she has passed, amid these perilous breakers, as 
well as others not to be scanned and measured. It is asserted, indeed, 
that this calumniated metre is, after all, highly relished by persons of 
good ear and unprejudiced taste—such as most women who are lovers of 
poetry, and who have not to contend against traditions from the Latin 





* Hexameters are apt to take an English reader’s breath away; but who shall 
find wind for octameters, in which this dialogue iscast ? As thus: RL! 


Onward and onward the highway runs to the distant city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and of hate, of doing and daring. 


Six beats plus a bonus of two, make up a beating hard to bear. 

Tt “ We not ‘long since,” says a writer in the Prospective Review (No. xxxiv.), 
“ put to the test the most successful English hexameters which have lately been 
written—those, namely, in Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline.’ If read with regard to 
sense, the ear could catch no metre. If read with express view to metre, it was 
difficult to apprehend the sense.” He holds that as we know nothing of the Latin 
accent, and are therefore unable to realise to ourselves an hexameter, as it was to 
the Romans, so our imitation of it results in an awkward, scrambling, three- 
legged metre—“ as like the sonorous rapidity of Homer’s verse, or the stately 
majesty of Virgil’s line, as a ploughboy striding over the furrows is like the 
graceful motion of the Tragic Muse.” For the pro and con. of English hexameters, 
the reader may consult with profit the sensible and agreeable Dialogues in Fraser’s 
Magazine. _ Also the letters of M. Philaréte Chasles in the Atheneum, and a recent 
essay of ability in the North British Review. 
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and Greek. Be this as it may, the destiny of “ Evangeline” is secure 
for an age, if not for all time—for the story of the maiden and her be- 
trothed, cruelly sundered, and strangely and too briefly re-united, has 
come with power to 


Thousands of throbbing hearts, while theirs are at rest and for ever, 
Thousands of aching brains, when theirs no longer are busy. 


And not alone for maidens in Norman caps and homespun kirtles is it to 
repeat by the evening fire Evangeline’s story—not for a few Acadian 
awe yet left in the forest primeval, to recount the tender tradition ; 
or it is imprinted now among the household words of two hemispheres, 
and is dear to 


All who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 
All who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion. 


But if “ Evangeline” shall live, there are shorter pieces from the same 
hand that shall outlive her. Among a crowd of poetical miscellanies we 
may name “ Excelsior ”—of which one well-known critic has enthusiasti- 
cally declared, that he can uo more conceive of a world without 7¢ than of 
a world without the chefs @@uvre of Homer, Shakspeare, and Milton. 
“ That figure, climbing the evening Alps, in defiance of danger, of man’s 
remonstrance, and the far deeper fascination of woman’s love, is a type 
of man struggling, triumphing, purified by suffering, perfected in death.” 
Who has not been stirred and bettered by cet appel héroique qui dit a 
Uhumanité: Montons au Capitole! Each stanza is a picture, and by a 
master—by one who is at once the consecrated teacher, and the sympa- 
thising man and brother. “The Psalm of Life,” “ The Light of Stars,” 
“The Reaper and the Flowers,” “It is not always May,” are all beau- 
tiful—some of them /£olian harp-like in airy harmony, and sinking into 
the soul like, what they profess to be, voices of the night. 

Passing over not a few works of varied merit and power, in poetry and 
in prose,—the “ Belfry of Bruges,”’ ‘‘Outre-Mer,” the translations from 

ifferent European languages (especially Tegnér’s “ Children of the Lord’s 
Supper ”), &c.—a few words may be devoted to Mr. Longfellow’s two 
novelets, “‘ Hyperion: a Romance,” and “ Kavanagh.” 

With all its beauties, “‘ Hyperion” reads like a disorderly series of 
analecta from the professor’s common-place book. Everything smacks 
of second-hand—the sentiment, the story, the philosophy, the criticism, 
the style. The entire romance might have been made up of translations 
from German authorship—now a rhapsody from Jean Paul, the “ Only 
One”—now an excerpt from Goethe, the Many-sided—in this chapter 
an adaptation from the transcendentalism of Fichte—in the next an 
abstract of some Callot curiosity by Hoffmann—ballad fragments from 
Uhland interwoven with persiflage from Heine, and legends in the 
manner of Tieck interspersed with lachrymosities from Matthison. But 
the book is highly acceptable to tourists in Germany, always provided 
the said tourists have souls above Westphalia hams and Bologna sausages, 
and have heard of the prose-poet of Baireuth and the constellated poets 
of Weimar. Paul Flemming, the “hero,” is two or three removes at 
least from originality ; but he interests us—as an open soul, travelling 
and travailing in sorrow deep and strong—whose household gods have 
been broken, and his home razed, and who goes abroad that the sea may 
be between him and the grave, although “between him and his sorrow 
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there could be no sea, but that of time”—one wliom experience disci- 
plines into the resolve to live in the present wisely, alike forgetful of the 
past and uncareful for the shrouded future; to be a man among men, 
and no longer a dreamer among shadows, and to record upon the 
leaves that still remain of the book of life a more noble history 
than the child’s story with which the book began. Interesting, too, is 
the Baron of Hohenfels, that “miscellaneous youth,”—everything by 
turns, but nothing long, or great—his master-defect the amiable one of 
thinking too well of human nature. And so is the Englishman, Berkley, 
—the basis of his character “ good, sound common sense, trodden down 
and smoothed by education,” forming a level groundwork which his 
“strange and whimsical fancy uses as a dancing-floor, whereon to ex- 
hibit his eccentric tricks*—who eats his breakfast sitting in a tub of 
cold water, and reading a newspaper—who has a kiss for every child he 
meets, and a benedicite (in plain English) for every old man—who pro- 
nounces the Righi sunrise a confounded humbug—and writes in the 
traveller’s book at Schaffhausen, 


Beware of the Raven of Zurich! ’tis a bird of omen ill ; 
With a noise and an unclean nest, and a very, very long bill. 


Glimpses of German life and manners we find scattered here and there, 
not without their attraction,—whether a touching sketch of home cha- 
rities, or a rough draft of a “fox commerce” and “ beer scandal,” with 
its slang, its boisterous practical jokes, its choruses, beer-bibbings extra- 
ordinary, and duels infinite. 

“Kavanagh” is a tale more delicately and artistically wrought—con- 
taining passages of beautiful tenderness and earnest thought, together 
with interesting studies of character and minutely-finished pictures of 
life. But a certain shadowy medium intervenes between reader and 
book—the latter is bookish, and has the impress of the man of letters 
rather than the man conversant with life. ‘This gives, perhaps, an 
additional charm to certain phases of his subject, but it impairs the 
effect of the story as a whole, and the reality of the actors. Emphati- 
cally individualised as these are—Kavanagh, ever planning, never com- 
pleting ; another Coleridge in sanguine speculation, and eke in infirmity 
of will,—Alice Archer, too exquisitely sensitive, too fragile alike in person 
and character, —Cecilia Vaughan, dreamily poetic, indefinably fascinating, 
—still do we miss in each portraiture the vivifying touch of creative art. 
But nothing can be more delightful of its kind than the pervadipg gtyle 
of this fiction; nothing more happily expressed than the apophthegms 
and aphorisms with which it abounds; nor were it easy to excel in 
affecting beauty the scenes between Cecilia and Alice, or in strange 
effectiveness that of the camp-meeting by night. 

From one in the prime of life, and who has made such a marked and 
rapid advance in literary development, we may justly, and do heartily, 
look for future performances, both in verse a prose, decidedly superior 
to the best of his present achievements. He will yet, we trust, produce 
“metal more attractive” than even the gold of the “Golden Legend” — 
and sun himself in a sunnier “ Hyperion”—and act “ Excelsior” as well 
as sing it, in his minstrel vocation, which is— 

So to act that each to-morrow 
Find him farther than to-day. 
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CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
Part II. 


I 


Four years of Mrs. Selby’s widowhood passed away, and little Nelly 
was seven years old; tall for her age, oak so beautifully formed that 
every action, — unstudied movement, was full of grace. Her mother’s 
love was not without a feeling of gratified vanity, and poor old Jane 
absolutely doted on her; and yet she was not spoiled. She was a merry- 
hearted, gentle little creature, that every one admired and loved; and 
people often proudly pointed out little Eleanor Selby to strangers, as if 
the unrivalled beauty of the child reflected some honour on the town and 
on themselves. 

About this time a great event occurred in Mrs. Selby’s establishment. 
Dr. Barfoot told her that an old friend of his had written to him from 
India, to say that he had sent his only son, a boy of twelve years old, to 
England, for his education, and hoped that he could receive him. 

‘Now, Mrs. Selby,” said the good doctor, ‘you must take charge of 
Master Charles Howard for me. I don’t know whatever I should do 
without you, for his parents are full of anxiety about him. They fear 
the change of climate, exposure to the night air, wet feet, colds, damps, 
chills, and a whole catalogue of evils. I will not tell you all at once, for 
fear of frightening you; but say—will you take him, and relieve me 
from all this responsibility ?” 

“ Surely,” replied Mrs. Selby, “TI shall be only too glad to do so.” 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, “ you are to bite additional trouble, 
and so you will have additional remuneration; the young gentleman will 

y you forty pounds a year instead of thirty, and you will in return get 

im a spare m, if you can.” 

All this was soon arranged, and, before long, Charles Howard arrived. 
He was a tall, well-made boy, with crisp curly black hair, black eyes, and 
a complexion of so dark a hue, that little Nelly at first shrunk from him, 
because he was “a black boy.” But she did not look shily upon Charles 
Howard long: indeed no one could do so, for he was the most frank, 
free, good-natured, reckless fellow that ever lived; always in mischief 
and mishap, but never guilty of a mean or cruel deed; utterly unselfish, 
and ever ready to give up his own gratification for the sake of others, or 
to join in the laugh against himself, when his thoughtlessness had 
brought him into mischief. Charlie Howard, as he was soon called b 
all his companions and acquaintances, had not been long in Mrs. Selby’s 
house before its quietness vanished. Jane scolded, and tried to be angry 
about dirt and disorder; but she was not proof against the unconquerable 
good-humour of the cheerful boy, and a sentence begun with a scold 
would generally end with a laugh, and a “Really now, Master Charlie, 
but you're too bad!” He soon became a favourite with all; but little 
Nelly, yeeent> made him the very idol of her heart. All her childish 
love was avished upon Charlie Howard ; she could think of nothing else ; 
and he, on his was absolutely crazy about her. He would have 
spent all his et-money in sweets and presents for her if Mrs. Selby 
would have permitted it, but this she had always prohibited, and would 
not now relax her rule; still, in spite of all, Nelly had never been so rich 
in dolls, dolls’ houses, toys, and picture-books, as she was after Charles 
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Howard’s arrival; and, in return, she would mend his gloves, or take 
care of his flute, or do anything she could for Charlie, with the prettiest 
little air of importance in the world. 

Mrs. Selby had not thought it possible that such cheerfulness as now 
shone through her dwelling could have again visited it. Charlie Howard 
was the spirit that prevailed throughout: he would play the flute, dance, 
sing, tell Nelly stories, take her out for a run, or do anything in the 
world to please or to amuse. His spirits never flagged, and, always 
cheerful and happy himself, he made others cheerful and happy too. 

One day, rather more than three years after his arrival, Charlie came 
running into the house, crying: 

“T have got a holiday for to-morrow, Mrs. Selby. You know it is 
the 2nd of September, and I shall be fifteen! It is fair-day, too, and I 
shall take my sweetheart to the fair. Will you be my sweetheart, Nelly ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Nelly, clapping her hands, “I will be your 
sweetheart, Charlie, and will go with you to the fair, if mamma will let 
me. Shall I go, mamma?” 

“You must not refuse, Mrs. Selby,” said the boy. ‘‘I can take care 
of her; and, besides, there is to be a large collection of wild beasts here, 
and I want to introduce Miss Eleanor Selby to the lions, and the tigers, 
and the leopards, and the monkeys. I will promise that the lions and 
tigers shall not eat her up, nor the monkeys take her for a playmate.” 

After some slight demur the desired permission was given, on Charlie’s 
pledging his word that she should not visit any other show, and that he 
would give her no sweetmeats. 

The next morning was a bright and sunny one, and Nelly could 
scarcely keep quiet a moment, for the thought of the fair and the show. 
At three in the afternoon she was allowed to seek Jane, in order to get 
ready for going; and, as she left the room, clapping her hands and 
shouting with glee, Charles Howard turned to Mrs. Selby, and said, 
earnestly : 

“Ts she not beautiful, Mrs. Selby? Did you ever in your life see 
anything half so lovely as our darling little Nelly ?” 

“She is, I think, a pretty child,” replied Mrs. Selby ; “but do not tell 
her so, Charlie. I think you would not like to see her forma! and 
conceited.” 

‘Formal and conceited!” exclaimed Charles. “Our little Nelly 
formal and conceited ?—that is quite impossible.” _ 2 

‘No, not impossible, I fear,” said Mrs. Selby, “if you continue to 
flatter her by your praise. Yesterday I saw her at the glass admiring 
her glossy ringlets, and when I asked her what she was doing, she 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, mamma! Charlie says my curls are so beautiful! I 
am very glad they are beautiful; and they must be, you know, mamma, 
or Charlie would not say so.’ Generally, my boy,” added Mrs. Selby, 
“a girl’s first vanity is her hair; so, pray do not awaken the love of 
admiration in our little girl’s bosom so early. She is certainly very 
beautiful, but we must not tell her so; and we. must guard against 
prizing so perishable a gift too highly.” 

At this moment Nelly came in, sparkling with animation, and dancing 
with excitement and pleasure. Away went she and Charlie, and, as 
Mrs. Selby turned from the window, she sighed to herself a regret that 
her Henry was not there to see with her the loveliness of their child. 
Oct.—vVoL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCIV. R 
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Two or three hours soon slipped away, and then a young gentleman 
was announced, who had brought Mrs. Selby a brace of partridges. The 
young man had not long left Dr. Barfoot’s, and knowing and liking Mrs. 
Mele. .co-ali the dpstecn poy did, he had kindly brought her a part of 
the produce of his first peecamapin 4 A few minutes had passed in 

leasant chat, when Nelly’s voice merry laugh through the 

How sweet—how sweet is the laugh of childhood ' Among 

the thousands of grown people we meet, very, very few laugh sweetly: 

the sound too often seems with them a laboured and unnatural effort ; 

but in. childhood. it is a clear, ringing, happy, musical sound, bursting 

spontaneously from the heart, and seeming to the faneiful ear as if it 
were an echo from a more pure and happy world. 

Well, on they came—beautiful, happy Nelly, and her kind-hearted, 
noble-looking playfellow.. They had been aceosted by many ladies and 
gentlemen on their way, and Nelly had been “very good,” as she ealled 
it ; and Charlie had been quite flushed with gratified pride at the admira- 
tion his little companion had excited. When near their own gate, Nelly 
sprang suddenly away—she was. tired, poor child, of being ‘“ good’’— 
and bounded into the garden; for an instant she crouched behind a rose- 
tree; then, as Charlie hastened after her, she jumped out with a mimic 
roar, crying, “ I'll be a tiger, and eat you up,” and, with the words, she 

laced her rosy lips and pearly teeth on the back of his hand, as if to 
ite. 

‘Qh, you will, will you?” cried Charlie ;, “ then [ll hunt. you, Miss 
Tiger.” 

And away she ran, with Charlie pursuing her, around the grass plot, 
around the garden, through the house, and into the back yard. 

** Now I'll shoot you, Miss Tiger!” said Charlie, snatching up the 
gun, which the young sportsman had incautiously left resting in a corner 
—‘ now I'll shoot you!” 

There was a-report—a loud shriek. ‘My God!” cried the young 
sportsman. “ The gun! the gun !” 

He and Mrs. Selby rushed to the spot. Alas! alas! Beautiful little 
Nelly was lying bathed in blood! Charlie had flown to lift her, but had 
toppled over just as they came, and lay beside her in a dead faint. 

There was smoke—confusion—a cry of agony. Mr. Cooch, hearing 
that poor Eleanor Selby was shot, again hurried to the spot; but he was 
not now, as at her father’s death, calm and collected—the strong man 
shook with terror, the muscles of his face worked powerfully, and he 
wrung his hands as he cried, 

“Oh Lord, have merey on us! This is terrible, most terrible !” 


Il. 

WHENCE or what is that voice which carries so swiftly and mysteriously 
the news of any tragical event ? Scarcely, it seemed, had the gun been 
fired before the sad tidings became known throughout the town. People 
rushed from every quarter towards the house, from feelings of mingled 
sympathy and curiosity : only Mr. Cooch and Dr. Barfoot entered, but 
numbers remained outside to learn as early as possible whether there was 
any hope of the ehild’s life. Mrs. Selby was the first to think of and care 
for poor Charles Howard. 

“ Poor boy!” she said. ‘‘ He will feel this bitterly.” 
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“ Shall I remove him ?” asked Dr. Barfoot. 

“ Oh, no! not yet,” replied Mrs. Selby. “Let me see and comfort him 
first ; perhaps he is more to be pitied than any of us.” 

The surgeon soon arrived, and the blessed assurance was given that 
little Nelly’s hurts were not in themselves at all dangerous : the fair cheek 
was punctured in many places, as were the hands and arms, but the shots 
had not penetrated deep, as, happily, the gun had been fired from some 
little distance. After extracting them, the surgeon prescribed quiet, but 
the child would not rest without first seeing Charles: Howard. 

“He did not mean to hurt me, mamma,” she said, “and you must not 
be angry with poor Charlie.” 

Mrs. Selby fetched him herself, she soothed his grief, gave him hope 
that the accident would leave no ill effects, as the hurts were not in them- 
= very severe, and together they sat by Nelly’s side throughout the 
night. 

The morning found the watchers hopeful, and, if not quite cheerful, 
yet happily unconscious of coming evil; but, as time wore on, it be- 
came manifest that the health of the poor child had suffered a grievous 
shock. A low nervous fever seized upon her, and she grew thin, peevish, 
and irritable ; there was no sleep for her by night, no rest nor appetite 
by day. She would seek to get up at five—four o’clock in the morning; and 
then, pillowed in an easy-chair, from which she had not strength to move, 
she would sit, coiled up, hour after hour, watching a distant corner of the 
room, in which she fancied she saw a small dull spark, which would grow and 
grow and roll towards her, with a silent, dreamy, indistinct motion, until it 
was close, quite close: and then it would seem to shrink in size, and increase 
in lustre, and separate itself into two little points of dazzling brightness, 
which would dart through her eyes into her head, and then join, and 
grow, and grow again, and, at last, burst with a dull, dead sound—if that 
may be called a sound which to her outward ears was not audible—and 
her brain would turn and dance in a giddy, confused whirl, and she would 
forget where she was, and all around her; and then, again, like one 
awaking from sleep, she would recollect the spark, and once more watch 
the corner, and once more go through the same fearful, indescribable 
suffering. 

And then, as winter came on, and poor Eleanor continued still strug- 
gling with disease, a startling fear presented itself. Her eyes were seen 
to be inflamed, the sight was weakened, and soon the light of day,” even 
of a November’s day, was too much for her to bear. The malady grew 
worse and worse ; and at length, as she sat on her chair, or lay moaning 
on a little bed made up on a sofa in the parlour, she had to be sereened 
from the fitful light of the coal fire; and the curtains, or sometimes even 
the shutters of the windows, were obliged to be kept closed. 

Weary and sad was the long winter to the inmates of the little cottage. 
Of Mrs. Selby’s four boarders, three had been removed—only Charles 
Howard remained ; and he, though the doctor wished him to come to his 
house, positively, nay, almost fiercely, refused to leave the ruin which, he 
said, he had made. For a time he neglected all his school duties; but 
when Dr. Barfoot, after the lapse of some weeks, remonstrated with him, 
and said that he must write to his father, and get him removed altogether, 
if he persisted in this neglect of his studies, he suddenly changed : all the 
lessons aad exercises, strictly required of him, were got through promptly 
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and readily ; but the moment he was released, he would hasten to poor 
Nelly’s darkened room, to watch over her, to moisten her parched lips, 
and to tempt her, if possible, to take her medicine, or the refreshment 
which fainting nature required, The glad spring came at length, and 
poor Nelly—no longer beautiful, but pale, and wan, and suffering—was 
carried by Charlie into the little garden. Alas! alas! she could no 
longer see the bursting leaf, the blushing blossom ; birds and butterflies, 
and all the living things which had been so dear to her, existed for her eyes 
no more. Poor Eleanor Selby was blind ! 

Could pity, could sympathy and kindness have softened the blow to 
Mrs. Selby, she would have had no cause to complain. Nor did she 
murmur : she had learned that even in judgment God remembers mercy, 
and she submitted in silence to His chastening hand; she communed with 
her heart, and was still. Notso poor Charlie: while Nelly siept, or when 
alone with Mrs. Selby, he would wring his hands, and weep bitterly. 

“ You must hate me,” he would say, “dear Mrs. Selby, for I hate my- 
self. Dear, darling Nelly! How plainly I can see her now, just as she 
was on that dreadful day! How lovely she looked, with her beautiful 

lossy curls, her rosy cheeks, and her laughing eyes! And how every- 
y admired her! And J—JZ have destroyed it all! Oh, Mrs. Selby, 
how you must hate me !” 

One day in the latter end of May, Mrs. Selby spoke to Dr. Barfoot 
about him. With a trembling voice and quivering lip, she said, “ I 
think you must remove poor Charlie at Midsummer, Dr. Barfoot; I get 
alarmed for his health, both of body and mind. You must have re- 
marked the change; all his cheerfulness has disappeared, and he thinks 
only of my poor little girl, He will not join his companions in their 
sport, and is abrupt, gloomy, and even morose to all but to Nelly, me, and 
Jane. Evento me he is sometimes captious, but then he mourns for his 
fault as soon as it is committed, and promises, with every expression of 
remorse, never to be so again. In short, Dr. Barfoot,” hs added, with 
a burst of uncontrollable weeping, ‘‘ he is everything to me, next to 
Eleanor; but, for his own sake, he must go.” 

* You are right, my dear madam,” said the doctor. ‘My judgment 
has told me this for some time, but I could not make up my mind to act 
upon it. You know Charlie is to go to Addiscombe, preparatory to en- 
tering the Indian army; at Midsummer, or as soon after as possible, he 
shall &- But how will you and poor Nelly bear to part with him?” 

“ We must do our best,” said Mrs. Selby ; ‘“ but indeed the change in 
Charlie is most painful to me.” 

Dr. Barfoot rose, and, looking out of the window, saw Charles Howard 
drawing Nelly in a small hand-carriage. He was plucking flowers for 
her, talking to her, even laughing with her when he could win a smile, 
but all with such a sorrowful, heartbroken expression of countenance, 
such a look of melancholy sadness, that the doctor felt the tears fast 
coming to his eyes. 

“ Thatlie has grown very tall this winter,” he said, “ and is pale, thin, 
and careworn ; we must indeed remove him, but we must deal gently 
with feelings such as his. And you Mrs. Selby, you will then be without 
any resource but what you can find in teaching my girls.” 

“ Do not consider my interest,” she replied ; “‘ God has supported me 
hitherto, and will not desert me now. I fear I have not sufficiently at- 
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tended to your daughters lately, Dr. Barfoot; but you know the reason, 
and Mrs. Barfoot has been very, very kind.” 

“‘ Oh, the girls have done very well,” said the doctor; “ but I have been 
thinking, Mrs. Selby, or rather Mrs. Barfoot has been saying to me, that 
they would be better out of our house now than in it, and we talk of send- 
ing them off aitogether. The two eldest, you know, are getting great 
girls—Mary is fourteen, and Jessie only fifteen months younger. They 
cannot be always kept in the schoolroom or nursery, and Mrs. Barfoot 
wishes them to be sent from home. We have so many young gentlemen 
domesticated with us that it would be better so.” 

During this speech, Mrs. Selby had grown deadly pale. The doctor 
observing it, paused suddenly. ‘ What is the matter?” he said. 

‘“‘ Indeed, Dr. Barfoot, I am ashamed of this weakness, but I believe 
the thought struck me that all would now be lost to me at once. I am 
not ungrateful to you, but I am selfish and weak. I will struggle 

inst it.” 

“‘ Why, bless me!” exclaimed the doctor, “ did I not ask you to take 
my girls altogether? How stupid Iam! Why, we want you, Mrs. 
Selby, to give up taking our boys—we will board them all again—and to 
take in exchange our five girls. Five girls! Only think! Whatever I 
shall do with them by-and-by I’m sure I don't know. But, for the 
present, will you relieve us of the grievous burden ?” 

“‘T have certainly no objection. No objection! Oh, how shall I ever 
repay you for your goodness to me ?” 

‘“‘ You have done more for me,” replied the doctor, “than I can ever 
do for you. I cannot thank you enough for the good seed which you 
have sown in the minds of my children; they are almost all I could 
wish.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Selby, with some hesitation, ‘“‘ what can I do with the 
two Cooches? Since Eleanor’s accident, they have come in alternately to 
stay with her. But for their assistance, I could not even have attended 
imperfectly, as I have done, to my duties at the Briary.” 

“The Cooches? Mr. Cooch’s little girls ?” said the doctor. ‘ Pooh, 
pooh! Mrs. Selby ; you think I am a second Mrs. Carthew or Mrs. 
Stoneman, I see. I honour that man, Mrs. Selby, and feel his kindness 
to you as if you had been my sister. Let his children come; I only hope 
mine may turn out as well as I think they will.” ee 

Midsummer came, and with it a summons to Charles Howard to 
repair, after the vacation, to Addiscombe. At first he rebelled; but 
when all else had failed to reconcile him to the change, old Jane found 
means which others had not thought of. One night, after he had gone 
to bed, she tapped at his door. ‘ Master Charles!” she said, ‘“ Master 
Charlie! May I come in?” 

“‘ Yes, Jane, come in,” said the poor boy; and the kind-hearted old 
woman almost wept at finding that her favourite had not slept, but that 
his pillow was wet with tears. 

** Don’t cry, dear Master Charlie,” she said. ‘I can’t abear to see 
you take on so. This last winter has been the dreariest wishtest time I 
ever remember. It seemed bad enough when poor dear master died all 
of a sudden, without warning, or regular illness, or anything to prepare 
us like for losing him. I thought that was bad enough, but now to have 
this too is wisht, sure ’nough. Still, you know, if it pleases God that 
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Miss Nelly should gain strength to bear an operation—poor dear little 


soul!—the doctors say she may see again.” 
“ Yes, Jane,” said Charlie; “ but Nelly does not get better; she 
gets thinnerand weaker every day. I am afraid she will die after all!” 
“T hope not—I trust not !” said Jane; “ but that was not what I 
wanted to'say. While mistress lives and has strength, Miss Nelly will 
not want; but if we should lose mistress, what would become of her? 
Mrs. Burrow ought to have been more of a friend than she has been, for 
we are the only ones Of her.own kith and kin that she’s got left in the 
world. To be sure she did send a kind letter and a five-pound note when 
the accident happened, but she’s going to leave all her money to 
strangers ; she m «rel herself, so there is no hope there. Now I'll 
tell ’ee what you must do, Master Charlie: you must go and learn to 
be a soldier officer, and when you have made your fortin m the West 
In mere 

e The East Indies,” interrupted Charlie, who had been listening 

“ Well, well, west or east, ’tisn’t much odds—they can’t be far apart. 
As I was saying, money is made very fast in them parts. Why, I’ve 
known ever so many, who went out poor enough, and have come back 

at men—colonels, and cap'ns, and majors, and independent gen’l’men, 
and I don’t know what all. Why, there was that young wizzen-faced, 
lanky -haired, warty-fingered Joe Tonkin—a son of old Tonkin, the 
master builder—not very long ago he got a cadetship, as they calls it, 
given him (though what they want ships there upon dry land for I’m 
sure I can’t tell—perhaps, though, ’tis the ships they go out in). Well, 
now they tellame he’s a cap’n! Only last week his mother was telling 
me about him. She had just had a letter from him, and she said he 
had rode to Booge Pooge (that’s the capital of all Ingee, Master 
Charles) upon a dumbledory, and sat down to his wine every day after 
dinner, like any other English gentleman! Now, Master Charlie, you 
go and learn to be a cap’n, and make your fortin too, and then you can 
come back and take care of poor Nelly. And you need not make your- 
self uneasy, Master Charlie; I am strong yet, and can work for them 
and myself. And besides,” added Jane, in a confidential whisper, “I 
have saved nigh upon sixty pounds—the young gen’l’men that have 
boarded here have been very kind—and so, you see, they are provided 
for, if need be, for some time yet.” 

The motive was supplied. Charlie consented to go; and though not 
without much grief at parting, he started on the appointed day for 
Addisecombe, with a promise to Nelly that he would spend all his vaca- 
tions with her, and an earnest entreaty that she would take care of her- 
self, and do all that the doctors prescribed for her good. 

After this but little change occurred in Mrs. Selby’s establishment. 
It was long before Eleanor could be reconciled-to the Joss of her friend 
Charlie, but the alteration in the domestic arrangements around her 
proved most beneficial. The young Barfoots were not as strangers—they 
all loved and pitied poor Nelly, and all united im imparting such amuse- 
ment and instruction to the stricken child as she could bear. 

When Charles paid his periodical visits to Mrs. Selby’s, he found 
Eleanor still an invalid, pale and thin, and singularly tall for her age. 
The marks which she had received from the shot were scarcely percep- 
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tible, but all trace of childish beauty had fled : the eyes, ‘too, still con- 
tinued red and inflamed, and that is in itself a great enemy to beauty. 
Charlie lavished on her all he could think of, which might soften the 
weariness of perpetual darkness ; above all, she prized an Molian harp 
which he had given her, and which sounded, she said, as if kind pitying 
‘angels were hovering over and singing to her. 

Charles Howard’s stay at Addiscombe soon passed away : he acquitted 
himself most creditably, and received an appointment in the Company’s 
service highly honourable to himself. Before leaving for India he paid 
a last visit to Mrs. Selby’s. Like most last things, the visit was a pain- 
ful one, but at last the parting was over. Jane had said “Good-by,” 
and had tried to stand in the doorway and look cheerful, but had been 
obliged to rush back into the house, and indulge in a hearty fit of 
crying; and Nelly and Mrs. Selby had given their farewell kisses, and 
stood at the little garden-gate to wave yet another adieu to Charlie. 
Nelly could not see him, but he turned at a short distance to take a last 
look at her. Long, long after would he recal that last look! She was 
just passing thirteen years of age, and was tall, thin, and awkward-look- 
ing; her face was pale, her sightless eyes were red, her dark hair was 
pushed back from her brow, and as her mother led her away, Charles 
thought, with a deep sigh, on the beautiful fairy-like little creature she 
had been only three or four short years before, and contrasted the picture 
with what she was now. As he thought of it, he walked on slowly to 
Dr. Barfoot’s, whence he was to start, and, for the first time, felt that he 
could never fancy this quite the same Nelly ; the lovely child appeared 
to his imagination to have perished in that sad accident, and this to be a 
being, the same and yet another, who had sprung from the ashes of the 
dead—a being to be loved as a sister, to be pitied, to be guarded from all 
evil, but not to be admired. ‘ Yet,” he said, “it was | who destroyed 
her! But I will make up, as far as in me lies, for the injury I have 
done ; I willtake care that she shall never need the charity of strangers.” 

The same morning Charles Howard started for Falmouth, whence he 
sailed, almost immediately, for India; but before he left St. Bennett’s, he 
sought Mr. Cooch, not only to bid him adieu, but also to beg him to 
watch over Mrs. Selby and Eleanor, to write to him if any evil occurred 
to either, and to draw on him for thirty poundsa year, which he would 
set apart for their use. i ah 

“ T will do more when I can, Mr. Cooch,” he said, “ but at first I am 
‘afraid to go beyond that.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Charles,” said Mr. Cooch; “ you may 
depend on my friendship. I owe much to Mrs. Selby, which I can never 
hope to repay; but I will do all I can, and while I am spared, I will 
not neglect their interests when I see a way of doing them good.” 

It may be as well to say here that Charles Howard's offered assistance 
was gratefully but firmly refused by Mrs. Selby. 

“Do not reproach me, Mr.'Cooch,” she said; ‘Charlie means kindly, 
but he is young, may change, and even if he does not, I will not make 
Eleanor a pensioner on his bounty. There is no natural tie between 
them, and though Charlie thinks that she owes her blindness to his 
thoughtlessness, such may not have been the case—it might perhaps have 
come on even without the accident, and, at all events, it has been God’s 
will. ‘Besides, we really do not want the money; though not rich, we 
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get on very comfortably ; besides what he pays us for his daughters, Dr. 
Barfoot helps us in a thousand kind ways ; and were I to be taken, I 
feel certain that the wind would be tempered to the shorn lamb.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Cooch,” resumed Mrs. Selby, after a short pause, 
“ T fancy Nelly will yet regain something of what she lost from that sad 
accident and after-sickness. Sometimes, when she is looking better, and 
always when she sleeps, I can trace the beauty she had when a little 
child ; when sleeping, dear girl, she looks again our own little Nelly. 
You must look at her one night, Mr. Cooch, and say whether I am not 
right.” 

owe must not covet beauty,” said Mr. Cooch; “it is a snare and a 
stumbling-block : a gift that fadeth away, even as the flower of the field. 
And yet,” he added, “I must confess that I should rejoice to see her 
again as she was; she was indeed, as Jane says, ‘a perfect sunbeam in 
the house.’ ” 

Mrs. Selby’s hopes were not, at first, very speedily realised: Eleanor 
had entered on her seventeenth year, before any eye but her mother’s 
saw grounds for hoping that she would live, much less be restored to 
health and beauty. But, about that time, a change became plainly 
visible to all: she gradually, but surely, lost the appearance of debility, 
the colour returned to her cheek, the poor, thin, white hands lost their 
sickly look, the limbs were once more soft and rounded, and the height 
she had attained at an early age—which, with her extreme emaciation, 
had made her look ungainly—was soon no disadvantage. She was above 
the ordinary height, but not too tall; her hair of dark brown was 
banded back plainly over her brow, and fell in rich curls on her finely- 
formed white neck ; her lips were again ruby red ; the look of inflamma- 
tion disappeared from her eyes ; and, in a word, in her eighteenth year, 
Eleanor Selby was, notwithstanding her blindness, one of the loveliest 
girls that could be seen. 

About this time Mrs. Burrow wrote to Mrs. Selby that she had a great 
desire to see her native place (St. Bennett’s) once more, and also. wished 
to look at her property, of which she had a good deal in the neighbour- 
hood. “I will come to you in a fortnight,” she wrote, “if you can 
receive me; if not, take lodgings for me near you. I am growing old 
now, and have been suffering long from a painful disease. My time 
cannot be much longer in this world, and I think IT cannot die in peace 
unless I see St. Bennett’s once more.” A kind invitation was the reply 
to this letter, and Mrs. Burrow came. A sort of feeling of dread of their 
expected guest prevented Mrs. Selby and Eleanor from anticipating 
much pleasure from the visit—the remembrance of the scoldings they had 
received about the roast ducks and the stooping was still vivid in their 
minds ; bat when Mrs. Burrow arrived, all feelings of the kind vanished. 
She was still eccentric, and sometimes rude, but time and sickness had 
softened her much; a great deal of the rough, outer crust had been 
rubbed off, and some sparks of real native kindness, which shone 

soon won the hearts of both mother and daughter. She im- 
proved, too, on acquaintance ; and to Eleanor, in particular, her manners 
were almost uniformly even gentle. She was especially fond of walking 
about with her, ‘using her,’ as she said, “for a walking-stick, while 
she was herself eyes to the blind.” Indeed, she seemed as much pleased 
with her hosts as they were with her; and even went so far as to say to 
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Nelly that she was “ sorry she had been formerly so harsh to her mother 
—she had been a against her, but knew her better now.” 

She was very communicative on all matters connected with her money 
affairs, and often repeated the old story that she had made her will, and 
given all her property to her late husband’s relatives. Of this she spoke 
sO rey rma that people began to talk of it; some blamed her and 

itied Mrs. Selby and her daughter ; others, among whom the chief were 
rs. Carthew and Mrs. Stoneman, were glad of it. “ It is better so,” 
they said, ‘for if the Selbys had money there would be no living for 
them ; they are quite proud enough as it is.” Old Jane longed to tell 
Mrs. Burrow that it was a sin and a shame to forget her own flesh and 
blood, and give to strangers; but she did not venture to go beyond 
thinking it. Eleanor and Mrs, Selby agreed that they were very glad 
Mrs. Burrow had been so candid, “ for now,” said the former, “t shall 
be able to love her, and show my affection for her, without being afraid 
that my motives may be misconstrued.” 

After Mrs. Burrow’s return home, Mrs. Selby heard frequently from 
her ; and one day a letter arrived, which roth | a cheque for no less a 
sum than fifty pounds. Mrs. Burrow wrote: “I have been thinking 
lately that I should like to leave some token of affection to you and dear 
Nelly; but, as I hate that nonsensical plan of giving mourning-rings 
and brooches, which is only an idle waste of money, I have determined 
on trying to do you some good while I live (by which means, too, the 
legacy duty wil! be saved), | therefore enclose you the sum of fifty 
pounds, begging that it may be employed in taking Eleanor to London, 
and having the first advice about her eyes. Sight is very precious, and, 
if hers should be restored, a great anxiety would be removed from your 
mind. Eleanor would then be able to assist you in your employment, 
and, perhaps, together you might be able to do more than you can now 
—at all events, she would be able to earn her own livelihood, if you 
should be taken from her. I would ask you to come and see me on your 
return from London, but I am too old and feeble now for visitors, and 
lodgings are expensive ; besides, I must be economical for a time, that 
I may not exceed my usual expenditure this year. But do not hesitate 
to accept the money ; I can do without it, Mm | my heirs will not find it 
wanting.” 

A postcript said, “ If this sum should not be sufficient, draw on me to 
any necessary amount ; I can trust you, and am determined not to spare 
any expense, if there is a hope held out that the desired object may be 
attained.”’ 

It was agreed that nothing should be written to Charles Howard of 
their journey, unless the result proved favourable; and a fortnight after 
the receipt of Mrs. Burrow’s generous present, Mrs, Selby and her 
daughter were in London, where a celebrated oculist pronounced a most 
favourable opinion of the case. Mrs. Selby’s letters to her friends at 
home, though anxious, were hopeful; and at length the weleome news 
arrived that an operation had been performed, which had proved per- 
fectly successful. Then came the accounts of the re ae room, the 
gradual admission of light, and last, and best of all, that Eleanor had 
onee more seen and recognised her mother. 

Summer had attained its full glory of leaf and flower when the widow 
and her daughter returned from this, to them, most important errand ; 
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and when they arrived at their little garden-gate, and paused for a mo- 
ment to look at the front of their modest home, covered _ . luxuriant 
veil of jessamine, passion-flower, myrtle, and roses, their hearts were 
lifted to the Giver of all Good for the great mercy vouchsafed to them. 
Dr. Barfoot, Mr. Cooch, and Jane, were waiting to receive and .con- 
tulate them; and, after the first words of affectionate greeting, the 
invited them to kneel with him, in thankfulness for the great 
blessing they had received. Nelly, who was fatigued with her journey, 
soon retired to rest; and when she laid down her head upon the pillow, 
it was with a feeling of happiness and contentment too perfect to last 
long in this world of trial. 

Mrs. Selby entered her daughter’s chamber before retiring for the 
night; and as she stood at her bedside, she felt, in the fulness of her 
heart, that great indeed, next to her God, was the gratitude she owed 
Mrs. Burrow. While she stood gazing at her beautiful girl, Eleanor 
opened her y aa and, after looking at her for an instant, said, half 
averting her face, 

“Qh, mamma! when do you think Charlie will come home ?” 


ITI, 


Qn the very day on which Eleanor and her mother returned from 
London, there were seated in a room in Calcutta (for thither, bya quicker 
way than even by the overland route, must the reader be for a short time 
transported) two young ladies, whose fair skins, and—at least in one 
case—fresh blooming cheeks, would have satisfied any one acquainted with 
the change which female beauty soon undergoes in the East, that they 
were recent importations. The apartment, which was large, lofty, and 
ye was well, indeed elegantly furnished, though, in accordance with 
the demands of the climate, the principal objects of attention had been 
coolness and shade. Various musical instruments were scattered about 
the room ; a half-finished piece of fancy-work, which a small Italian 
greyhound, unheeded, was mercilessly pulling to pieces, lay on the matted 
floor ; and the table was strewn with songs, music-books, water-colours, 
and drawings in various stages of incompleteness. The elder of the 
sisters—for such, though there was but very little resemblance between 
them, was the relationship of the two occupants of the apartment—was 
a delicate and rather pretty young lady, of about two or three-and- 
twenty, fair, blue-eyed, and gentle, though rather melancholy in expres- 
sion ; she was half sitting, half reclining on a sofa, and turning over 
the leaves of a book with a listless air, which seemed to show either 
that she was in delicate health, or that the enervating influence of ‘the 
climate was beginning to have its effect upon her. The other lady, who 
might have been two or three years younger, was, though not perhaps 
—- beautiful, a fine, handsome girl, with luxuriant black haur, bril- 
hant black eyes, ivory teeth, and a rich blooming cheek ; her face was 
rather proud than winning, but one that might be made very winning 
nevertheless. She was seated at the piano, but did not appear more 
intent upon it than her sister was upon her book; for though her fin- 
gers occasionally strayed over the keys, they appeared to do so rather 
mechanically than from an action of the will ; but this seemed to proceed 
more from absence of the mind than from listlessness, for there was a look 
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of deep thought about the eyes—a look that would have struck one as 
being rather out of place, for the face did not altogether seem a thought- 
ful one. There was a smile, too, around the mouth, but neither that nor 
the expression of the eyes was altogether pleasant. The smile was evi- 
dently one of triumph, but there was something else in the look: it 
might have been calculation ; it might have been regret ; it might have 
been It is always difficult to read the meaning of the eyes, espe- 
cially when they belong to a young lady. 

All at once she started from her reverie, cast a half-glanee around at 
her sister, and then, as if from a sudden thought, first running her fin 
over the instrument in a light, airy prelude, burst forthwith into the 
following song. The voice was one of great sweetness and power, and 
had evidently been highly cultivated; and the young lady as evidently 
possessed great skill as a pianist. The music itself was light and tri- 
fling, and did little ‘to test the abilities of the performer; yet a musician 
would have listened with pleasure, and with the knowledge that much 
more might be accomplished; while an ordinary hearer would have 
wn not only for the song, but to look again at the singer, every 
eature of whose face seemed to express the feeling of the words. The 
look and tones were arch, spirited, and somewhat malicious—rather too 


malicious, perhaps, to be called playful : 





“ Bend low to your lover, my lady, 
With blushes and blandishments sweet ; 
Bend low to your lover, my lady, 
Till you see him a slave at your feet. 
“‘ Bend low to your lover, my lady, 
*Till the altar you leave, as a bride : 
Then be—what you please, my fair lady, 
To the captive that stands at your side, 
“ Bend not 'to your husband, my lady ; 
Be haughty and cold, as a wife: 
The bridegroom you've won, my fair lady, 
Is chained in your fetters for life.” 

“Really, Fanny, a new song, and sung, too, with great spirit and 
feeling !” exclaimed the elder of the two young ladies. “ May I venture 
to ask whether Captain Howard inspired the strain ?” 

As her sister spoke, the singer turned half around on her music-stool, 
and looked at her with a smile ; but she did not answer, and the other 
resumed: 

“‘I cannot, of course, suppose that poor Robert Sinclair taught you 
that song, Fanny; pray, did you learn it from your new admirer, Captain 
Howard ?” 

“Captain Howard has not heard it yet, Louisa,” replied her sister ; 
“T do not think I shall sing it to him just yet.” And she sang again— 


“ Bend low to your lover, my lady, 
Till the altar you leave, as a bride.” 


“ Surely, surely, Fanny,” said the elder sister, “ you cannot be gomg 
to take in Captain Howard too! You know that you are engaged to 
Robert Sinclair, and that he will follow us to India in a few months to 
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it,” replied the young lady addressed as Fanny; “if I give up Robert 
Sinclair, and marry him, Ae, I flatter myself, has no reason to complain.” 

“No reason to complain? Why, I suppose you will lead him to be- 
lieve that you love him--you that have been attached to Robert Sinclair 
ever since you were children, and he to you! Why; you know, almost 
from your cradle you two have been looked on as lovers ; and, what is 
more, Fanny, you do love him, as well as you can love any one.” 

“ Well, and suppose I do,” said Fanny, “there are more substantial 
realities in this world than ‘ Love's young dream,’ Louisa! young as I 
am, I have learned to look on love as the great lie of life!” 

“It is a falsehood, then,” replied the elder sister, “ which we all wish 
to believe in at some time.” And the words were spoken in a tone of 
much sadness. 

“ Yes, Louisa,” said Fanny, with a contemptuous smile—“ yes, as you 
believed in it, until even you could believe no longer. Nay, do not look 
so frightened, and colour so violently ; I will not whisper to any one that 
you have been disappointed in love, lest the birds of the air should carry 
the matter, and your market should be spoiled.” 

“My market should be spoiled!” exclaimed Louisa, in a tone of 
pique. “You are singularly coarse in your language! Could Captain 

oward overhear you, perhaps mine might not be the only market 
spoiled to-day.” 

“ Perhaps not ; but, as I suppose we are safe for the time from eaves- 
droppers, I intend, Louisa, to speak for once very plainly—coarsely, 
if you please; but I do not intend to deceive you, for I see no reason 
why I should. Captain Howard, I believe, never appeared to be con- 
quered by your more matured attractions, though he does seem smitten 
by mine. 

“T doubt, Fanny,” replied her sister, “whether such would have 
been the case had you appeared in your proper character ; but I must 
allow that you are a finished actress.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” replied Fanny ; “ I desire no better. 
Now listen to me. Bobert Sinclair is very isco in love with me, I 
believe ; and I, under some circumstances, might have fancied myself so 
with him; but he is poor, very poor, and though he is of good 
family, has no prospect of being much better off than he is now. 
When our good, venerable old fool of a father thought proper to marry 
a young wife, you and I, Louisa, had no choice but to go to our cross, 
stingy, maiden aunt, Miss Sarah Somerville ; to come out to India to 
our married sister, Mrs. Major Ponsonby, and try to get husbands for 
ourselves ; or, as a last resource, to remain at home, the overgrown 
daughters of a young mother-in-law—younger, indeed, than you are, 
Louisa, and not so many months my senior as to make it pleasant or 

ful for me to play the dutiful daughter. Now, is not this true ?” 

“1 cannot deny it; but why repeat all this? I know it far too well 
already.” 

** I repeat it partly to enlighten you, and partly that I may put my own 
thoughts into shape, and my motives into words, that I may hear how they 
sound : a spoken thought is sometimes very different from what it appears 
when it glides through the brain so gently and so noiselessly. ‘ Well,’ as 
our old nurse use to say in her stories, ‘ where was I ?’ Oh, at the predica- 
ment our venerable father’s. youthful blood got us into. We determined 
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then to come out on speculation to India, as many a hopeful damsel has 
done before ; and here we are, and here we have eat for three months. 
Now you may not wish to observe, or may not be really very observing, 
but, in spite of blindness, natural or artificial, it must be very apparent 
to you that our kind sister Ponsonby and her martial-looking husband 
would both be very grateful to the powers above or the powers below if 
they would kindly send us a baka each,” 

“ All this aaiolied to my lot, I am sorry to say,” answered the elder 
sister, “ but not to yours; you are engaged, and might have remained 
home a few months, and then have come to India provided with a husband, 
instead of coming in search of one.” 

“ And so spoiling your chance—eh, Loo? But mind you, I have given 
you the first chance of the market, and have even allowed you to report 
privately that your younger sister, ‘ who was too unwell to accept invita- 
tions or receive company’ for a whole month, was engaged: I am not to 
blame if you have not made the most of Bhan opportunity. I might tell 
you that 1 did this out of pure sisterly affection, but you would not be- 
lieve me; and as I am in a truthful humour, I will allow that I had 
other and selfish motives, which, as far as I can now see, were wise ones. 
But, to return to Robert Sinclair. You say that had I waited a few 
months, I might have come out as his wife; but, as he was to come to 
India at all events, it was as well for me to set off with my dear sister 
somewhat before him, and just look about me a bit first. Besides—do 
you remember the ball at Alverley the week before we left? Well, Mr. 
Sinclair gave himself great airs on that occasion, and, among the rest, 
found fault with my dress, which he dared to call—yes, I fear that was 
the word—‘ meretricious.’ You need not be told, Louisa, that I resented 
this insolence. He said, too, that I flirted with every gentleman I met, 
That I did not care much about, but the word he used when speaking of 
my dress, filled me with rage. I did not conceal my indignation, and we 
parted in anger. We met again, indeed, and exchanged forgiveness, but 
| remember and resent it still.” 

The speaker paused, with a heightened colour and flashing eyes. Her 
sister then said : 

“ T have observed, Fanny, a change in the style of your dress, but I 
had no idea that you owed the improvement to Robert Sinclair.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” replied the other, recovering her ordinary man- 
ner; ‘* perhaps the hint, though rather broadly given, was worth attend- 
ing to. I have told you that I still, in my heart, resent what he said, 
but I would not recur to it, if Robert Sinclair could offer me tfie advan- 
tages I covet; but he comes to India to seek his fortune, whilst Captain 
Howard has already highly distinguished himself, and is a most rising 
man in the service; his father holds a high official situation, and has 
great interest as well as great wealth, and Captain Howard is an only 
son—altogether, the temptation to break faith with Robert is very 
strong.” 

“ You forget, Fanny,” said her sister, “ that Robert Sinclair has an 
uncle a baronet.” 

“ Indeed, I do not forget it,” replied Fanny; “ neither do I forget that 
the said uncle has two sons, and that one of them is engaged to be mar- 
ried. No,no, there is no hope of my ever being Lady Sinclair ; if there were, 
I should not think it worth while to assume any character but my own 
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to Captain Howard, but I perceive that he rather admires the sentimental 
and: delicate, and—as you. say—I am a pretty good actress.” 
“ Still,” persisted. Louisa, “ I cannot approve of all this.. What will 


you say to when he comes?” 

*‘Thope that, when he comes, he will find. that the bird has flown. 
Captain pro to me last. night, Louisa, and will speak to 
Ponsonby to-day. Give him a hint how the matter stands, will. you? I 
don’t think he will. much.care, so he can be rid of his sweet. sister-in-law.” 

“ I will speak to Sophy, if you wish,” said Louisa, “ and desire her to. 
name the subject to her husband. But let me beg of you, Fanny, to 
reconsider this; How can you hope ever tobe happy, if you marry in this 
way-—with a decided preference too for another ? You may be a 
actress, but, however gifted, you cannot go on. acting for a whole life- 
time.” 


“ No one does. so for a. whole married lifetime, I suppose;. but, as my 
cag ay, ; 
‘The bridegroom you’ve won, wy fair lady, 
Is chained in your fetters for life.’ 
Onee for all, Louisa, I have quite made up my mind on this point ; it will 
be something to secure so soon one of the best settlements. in Calcutta. 
a say, that.even Miss Crewe—that proud, detestable girl, so full of 
her high birth and her great expectations, who has refused so many offers, 
because she can find nobody good enough for her—they say that. even 
she would be glad to catch Captain Howard; but I shall have the 
triumph of disappointing her, which in itself will be no slight. gratifica- 
tion, She dares to rival me, or even to assume some airs of superiority ! 
She has the vanity, too, to think she can sing! Oh, it will be glorious to- 
annoy her! But here comes Sophy; just give her a hint of what my in- 
tentionsare.” And, humming an air, she walked: carelessly from the room. 
A long conversation concerning Fanny then ensued between Louisa 
Somerville and her married sister. After the subject had beeu discussed 
for some time, Mrs. Ponsonby said : 8 
* Do not distress yourself, Louisa, but let Fanny. act as she pleases. 
No doubt, soon after her marriage she will begin to show what her 
temper is; but if Howard is the.spirited fellow I think him, he will con- 
quer her, if not, she will conquer him: either way they will get along, I 
hope, passably together. And perhaps, after all, she is right, for Captain 
Howard is certainly a better match than Robert. Sinclair. But now, 
Louisa, for your affair. Ponsonby says, the offer you have received 
from Mr. Colman is quite unexceptionable, except, indeed, as regards 
You are, I believe, my dear, twenty-three—he is twenty-five years 
older; and Ponsonby says, he is sure you may do as well, or better, if 
you will wait. You may stay with us until you have a more eligible 
ET especially as Fanny may be considered as positively dis- 
0 he 
“‘ IT thank you, dear Sophy, for your kindness,” said Louisa, “ but Mr. 
Colman’s age is no objection to me. After I was, as Fanny calls it, 
‘ disappointed in love,’ I did not think to marry, but looked forward to 
mm to our father’s comfort, to nurse and soothe him in 
sickness and old age; but he, as you know, sought happiness at the hands 
of another, and when he did so, he told me he had made arrangements 
for sending me out to you, for he thought it quite absurd to keep me 
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home: with: a young: mother-in-law. I had ne choice; Sophy, but. to 
come, and now that I am here, I feel no inclination to seek a young 
husband, Mr. Colman has made me an offer; [have explained to him 
most candidly my position. past. and. present, and he has consented to 
take meas Iam. You tell me he bears an excellent character, and, if 

ow and: Major Ponsonby see no objection, I will keep my promise.. 
But do not name this affair to Fanny—I dread her sarcasm.” 


IV. 


But we must. now retrograde a little, in order to say a few words more 
of Captain Howard's engagement to Miss Fanny Somerville than we have 
heard: from that lady’s own lips. During the few years which had elapsed 
since Charles had come to India, the recollection of his boyish home at. 
St.. Bennett’s, of Mrs. Selby, and of dear Nelly, had never left him. At 
first, he felt: much mortified at Mrs. Selby’s rejection of all pa 
assistance; but though he repined, ‘and even spoke of her refusal as.a. 
slighting of the filial love he bore her, yet still somehow he respected her 
the more for it. “ She may be right,” he said to himself; “ for though 
poor Nelly’s misfortune prevents any shadow of impropriety, still it might 
be thought by some to: be a payment accepted for the injury done to the 
poor child by my means.” Then he would picture Nelly as he had last 
seen her at the garden-gate on the morning of his departure—pale, thin, 
spiritless, and woe-begone. He generally thought of her in this light, 
seldom. comparatively looking back upon her as she was before the 
aceident, and never thinking of her as anything more than a child; for 
though he had heard of late that her health was much restored, he could 
never realise. her to his mind except. as he had last seen her;—that last 
look had madea deep impression on his memory. “I will go to England,” 
he would say, as the picture assumed reality before his mind’s eye—‘ L 
will go to England as soon as I can, and see what money can do to 
repair the misehief—I will not be denied by any one.” 

During all this time, Charlie had continued just the same in heart. as 
he was.when first introduced to the reader, f euch the good-natured, 
manly boy had merged into the fine, high-spirited, handsome man. As 
Miss Fanny Somerville had said, he was looked upon by husband-hunting 
young ladies as one of the best matches in Calcutta; but ry ar 
Howard had never felt: tempted to make an offer of his hand and heart 
to any lady engaged in that pursuit; his whole soul revolted frem what 
he considered the gross indelicacy of young girls going openly to market, 
and. though he had admired many, and even flirted with some, yet he 
had never paid, or felt disposed to pay, what is called ‘‘ marked attention” 
to any. His friends had pointed out. Miss Crewe, the great. heiress, asa 
fitting altar on which to lay the first offering of his- affections, and the 
lady herself seemed by no means averse to the sacrifice—which fact. was 
the more flattering, as she had already numberless. suitors, though, per- 
haps, from a. somewhat too high sense of her own merits, she had as yet 
favoured. none—but she was evidently a mere woman of the world, and 
when Charles og 0% her with the ideal which he had formed of what 
woman should be, he found her lamentably deficient. 

Thus unscathed was Charlie’s heart when he returned. to Caleutta, 
after an. absence of some little duration in the interior. 

“ But have you seen the new arrivals, Howard ?” was one of the first 
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— put to him by a brother-officer—‘“ the two Miss Somervilles— 
rs. Major Ponsonby’s sisters ?” 

«« Why, no,” replied Charles; ‘I have neither seen nor heard of them 
until now. Is there anything extraordinary about them ?” 


**No, nothing very extraordinary; except that they have come out to , 
ia wi i p ‘oh selling themselves to the best bidder | 


as many have. ad are obliged to leave home in consequence of. the 


iage of their father to a young girl far beneath him in society, and 
only a few months’ older than Ta eis daughter. Mrs. Pochaby 
tells me that Miss Somerville has come out sorely against her own wish, 
and Miss Fanny is engaged to a gentleman who will soon follow her. 
Miss Somerville is a pretty, quiet-looking young woman ; her sister did 
not make her appearance in public for a ul month after her arrival ; 
she was unwell, I believe—at all events, it seemed by that as if there 
were no desire for display—but since she has come out, all the men 
have been raving about her, and nursing feelings of the deadliest hatred 
inst the coming man who is to marry her. You will be delighted 
with her, Howard. She is a very fine girl and a splendid musician, plays 
divinely, and sings But why should I tell you about her singing ? 
There is to be a small music party at Ponsonby’s to-night ; you are at 
home there, and I am invited ; let us go together ?” 

Fond of music as he had ever been, Charles Howard wanted no fur- 
ther inducement. He went, saw Fanny Somerville, repeated his visit, 
saw her large dark eyes sparkling with subdued fire, and soon, alas! 
felt that, when turned upon himself (for Charles Howard was a good 
match), they showed a softness, a shrinking delicacy, a half-conscious 
timidity, which they wore to no other. Day after day, Charles, uncon- 
scious of danger—for was she not engaged?—drank deeply of the 
poisoned cup presented by this Circe, until, with his imagination ex- 
a and hee vanit age by her, - rs — to him, innocent 

iality, he ly dec e passion which he felt. 
ar expetng an indi pak sejestio’ of his half-proffered suit, he 
was surprised to find that the hand which he held was not withdrawn ; 
and that the large full eyes were turned for a moment upon him, and 
then timidly averted. 

“Tell me,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Miss Somerville—is not your heart en- 

?” 

** No,” she said, half turning away—‘“ not until now.” 

Enraptured and intoxicated with love and gratified pride—for, though 
he had mixed much with the world, his heart was warm and fresh as 
ever—poor Charles Howard was in a perfect fool’s paradise-of happiness. 
It were needless to dwell minutely on the remainder of the interview: 
suffice it to say, that Fanny Somerville succeeded in persuading him 
that the report of her pre-engagement had no other foundation than the 
earnest wishes of her friends. 

“ When I was obliged to come to India,” she said, “I allowed the 
report to remain uncontradicted, for I could not bear that it should be 
supposed I could be so wanting in delicacy as to come out on a matri- 
monial speculation. Until I knew you, Captain Howard, I did not re- 
gret that this rumour had the effect of keeping me free from suitors ; 
since then I have learnt to feel differently.” 

Charles drew her towards him, kissed with rapture her dewy lips, and 
went home to dream of happiness. 





